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5. Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion. Delivered in Rome, by NicnoLas WISE- 
MAN, D.D. 2 Vols. London, 1836. 


A story is told in one of Marryatt’s novels of a clerical abo- 
litionist who handed round his hat to a ship’s company just paid 
off, at the same time presenting each of the sailors with a little 
print representing a negro kneeling in chains with uplifted hands 
and saying, ‘““Am I not a man and a brother?’ One of the tars, 
having spelled out the inscription, came up to the philanthropist 
and demanded, ‘Do you mean to insinuate that this black rascal 
is really my brother?’ “Undoubtedly,” replied the friend of 
humanity. ‘Then take that, and that,” retorted the sailor, as 
he cut short a further appeal to his fraternal feelings by knocking 
down the hatchway the man who had so grossly insulted him. 

The slight difference of opinion here exhibited illustrates in a 
homely manner a more important controversy which, for many 
years carried on in the scientific world and handled, as well in 
this as in other periodicals, is now, by the publication of the great 
work at the head of our list, fairly before the American public— 
the question of the Unity of the Human Race. This phrase has 
gradually become a conventional term to express the idea that all 
mankind are descended from a single pair, once for all created in 
a single spot. 

That there should be any doubt upon a point so plain may 
surprise some persons; for, although the ancients with one voice 
(unless the Jews are an exception—a question to be considered 
presently,) assigned diverse origins to different nations, the belief 
that all mankind are descended from Adam and Eve is so general 
throughout Christendom, that it may be called universal. To it 
we are indebted for one of the sallies of Beatrice, in ‘Much ado 
about nothing.” 


“ Leonardo. Well, niece, I hope to see you fitted one day with a 
husband. 


“ Beatrice. No, uncle, I'll none; Adam’s sons are my brethren 
and truly, I hold ita sin to match in my kindred.” 
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The very word mankind or man-kinned, meaning the whole 
human family, testifies to the popular notion. 

Of late years, however, the unity of the human race has bégun 
to be questioned, and Morton, Agassiz, Van Amringe, Hamilton, 
Smith, Burke, Knox, Caldwell, Jacquinot, Hombrou, Giebel, 
Vivey, Bory de St. Vincent, Desmoulins, Broc, Klemm and Zeune 
on the one hand, and Pritchard, Latham, Wiseman, Badiman, 
Smyth, Johnes, Bunsen, Serres, De Salles, Klee, Buchez, &c., 
on the other, have discussed the matter with the greatest learning 
and acuteness. The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, 
and, as Sir Roger De Coverly and Lord Eldon used prudently to 
observe, ‘a great deal may be said on both sides.” So compli- 
cated indeed is the problem, and so dependent for its solution 
upon a due consideration of Biblical hermenutics, comparative 
philology, history, comparative anatomy, archzeology and other 
(mostly modern) sciences having little connection one with another, 
that writers on ethnology have usually confined themselves to 
one branch of the subject. This remark (with the exception that 
the comparison of languages is, to a great extent, omitted) does 
not apply to Nott and Gliddon’s “Types of Mankind,” an elaborate 
work, which, as will be seen, takes up the different branches 
in turn. 

Stimulated by the appearance of this remarkable book, we have 
thought it might not be unwelcome to such of the readers of the 
Southern Quarterly Review as have not kept pace with the in- 
quiries which have recently thrown light on this interesting subject, 
to be presented with a réswmé (necessarily brief) of the chief 
arguments for and against the Unity of the Human Race. As 
the advocates of the unity doctrine were in possession of the 
ground before the battle was delivered, it will, perhaps, be the 
most regular to hear them first, and while it will not be conceded 
on which side the balance of evidence appears to lic, an endeavor 
will be made to state the case of both plaintiff and defendant with 
perfect fairness. 

The principal arguments in favor of a descent of all men from 
a single pair may be reduced to three, viz: those drawn from 
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Scripture, from philology, and from the phenomena of hybridity. 
And 

First, The argument drawn from the BIBLE. 

The strongest texts are the following, being the only ones cited 
by Dr. Bachman in his controversy with Morton : * 


“¢ And Adam called his wife’s name Eve, because she is the mother of 
all living.” Gen. iii, 20. 

‘¢ And the sons of Noah that went out of the Ark were Shem, Ham 
and Japhet: and Ham is the father of Canaan; these are the three sons 
of Noah, and of them was the whole earth overspread. Gen. ix., 18, 19. 

“God hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face 
of the whole earth, and hath determined the bounds of their habitation.” 
Acts xvii, 26. 


To these may be added the following: 


“For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
1 Cor. xv, 22. 

“The first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit.” 1 Cor. xv, 45. 


The bare enunciation of these passages, especially taken in 
connection with the wide spread belief that certain vital doctrines 
of orthodox theology are based upon the descent of all mankind 
from a single “federal head”’ is sufficient with many to settle the 
question without further inquiry. The lesson of the primer that 


‘In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 


confirmed by the deliberate judgment of after years that this 
doctrine is implied throughout the sacred volume is not to be 
lightly shaken by the vague reasonings of (it may be) an infidel 
philosophy. ‘All the races of men who are interested in Christ 
and his gospel are, and must be of Adamic origin, seed and blood. 
All to whom that gospel is to be sent must, of necessity, be of the 
samestock. And hence, as it is expressly commanded to preach this 
gospel to every creature in all the world, all must be of the same 
original Adamic family and origin.’”’+ 


* Charleston Medical Journal, vol. 5, p. 508. 
+ Smyth’s Unity of the Human Races, p. xix. 
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To this it is replied to by those who advocate a plurality of 
origin, 

1. That they have no wish to attack either religion or the Bible, 
but, on the contrary, have a profound reverence for both. That 
in the same way that geologists, as long as possible, ascribed all 
fossil remains to Noah’s flood; so out of deference to existing pre- 
judices, their conclusions were at first forced into harmony with 
the general interpretations of the Bible on this subject by supposing 
a miracle wrought either on Shem, Ham and Japhet; or at the 
tower of Babel to produce the existing diversities of color and 
speech among men ; that this theory, and all others * framed to 
reconcile science and popular theology were abandoned only in 
obedience to a logical necessity ; and that on the other hand, it is 
intolerable that the od¢wm theologicum should embarrass the calm 
investigation of a question strictly scientific. 

2. That the genius of Oriental phraseology forbids that univer- 
sal terms should always be understood literally; e. g., “And all 
the earth sought the face of Solomon to hear his wisdom,” (Kings, 
x. 24;) and that if there are texts in the Bible which seem to 
prove that all mankind are descended from Adam and Eve, there 
are others again which clearly indicate the contrary. Whence, it 
is asked, did Cain get his wife in the land of Nod, after he became 
a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth? Abel is murdered, and 
Adam, Eve, and Cain only, as the sacred narrative clearly informs 
us, remain. 


«‘ And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment is greater than I can 
bear. Behold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the 
earth, and from thy face I shall be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a 


* A known deceased naturalist has held the wondrous opinion that Ham, 
after his father had cursed him, became black from grief, and was the lineal 
progenitor (stammvater) of the negrocs. Which of the three sons of Noah 
became Kalmucks? Genesis indicates three races (Menschenschdpfungen) at 
a much earlier day in the children of Adam, of the Elohim, and of the Ne- 
philim, &.; so that Adam appears merely as the stem-father of the Iranian 
[Indo-European] race, because Paradise also points to Armenia.” Prof. De 
August Zune (Uber Schiidelbildung zur festern Begriindung der Menscheuvas- 
sen, Berlin, 1846, p. 2) quoting “‘S. Schiller ‘uber die erste Menschengesells- 
chaft nach der Mosaichen Urkunde.’”’ 
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vagabond on the earth, and it shall come to pass that every one that 
findeth me shall slay me. And the Lord said unto him, Therefore, who- 
soever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven fold. And 
the Lord set a mark on Cain, lest any finding him should kill him. 
And Cain went out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod, on the east of Eden. And Cain knew his wife; and she 
conceived and bare Enoch; and he builded a city, and called the name 
of the city after the name of his son, Enoch.” Gen. tvx—13-17. 


By whom was Cain afraid of being slain? Was it by any one 
of Adam’s household, his own kindred? No, certainly; had he 
dreaded them, his most promising scheme of escape and safety 
would have been to fly to a remote region, to which his own kin- 
dred (if, indeed, he had any besides his parents) had not yet 
spread and peopled it. His fear, therefore, did not fasten on any 
of them, among whom he was resident, but on strangers, into the 
midst of whom he was about to be driven. 

A part of the difficulty is obviated by following Michaelis’ 
version of the words in Italics: ‘Alles was mich antrift,” every- 
thing, i. e., every wild beast which meets me, &c. But this trans- 
lation is unsupported by any other authority. It is, besides, one 
which makes the answer of Jehovah incomprehensible; for by 
what mark could brute beasts be taught not to attack Cain? And 
what sevenfold vengeance could God take on them ? 

But, although the sacred writings here seem pretty clearly to 
intimate the existence of other families besides that of Adam, yet 
the one with which Cain allied himself must have been located 
comparatively near, “‘in the land of Nod* on the east of Eden.” 
The book of Genesis nowhere concerns itself with the outlying 
varieties of man; it makes no mention of Negroes, Chinese, 
American Indians, nor, in fact, after the deluge (a catastrophe 
confined, according to the admission of orthodox geologists, to a 
limited region) of any race save the descendants of Shem, Ham 
and Japhet. But these descendants, as given at length in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, have often, and nowhere in a more 
luminous and convincing manner than in “Types of Mankind,” 
been shown to consist ouly of the inhabitants of a circumscribed 


* Supposed to be the land of the Hindus, or Hinood as they are still called 
by the Arabs. See “Types of Mankind,” p. 637. 
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tract of country around Chaldea. The seventy-nine names in that 
valuable chart, with the exception of Noah, Shem, Ham, Japhet 
and Nimrod, are clearly personifications of countries, nations, 
tribes or cities, all of which can be located on the map. Mr. 
Gliddon’s paraphrase is as follows: ‘Now these are the genera- 
tions of the sons of Noah (Cessation ), Shem (yellow races), Ham 
(swarthy races), and Japhet (white races); unto them were sons 
born after the deluge. ‘The affiliations of Japhet (white races), 
Crimea and Caucasus and Media and Ionia and Pontus and 
Moschia and Thracee * * * * * And the affiliations of 
Ham (swarthy races), Dark Arabia and Egyptians and Barbary 
and Canaan. * * * * * And to Shem (yellow races) 
also there was issue: he is the father of all the affiliation of the 
Yonderes; brother of Japhet, the elder. Affiliations of Shem 
(yellow races), Elymais and Chaldean Orfa and Lydia and 
Aramea.”’* To these three races, the Egyptians, as they came 
to extend their conquests up the Nile, added a fourth, the Negroes, 
who appear on the monuments in their appropriate color, side by 
side with the other three. But to the writer of tenth Genesis 
they were certainly unknown. 

3. That other sciences besides Ethnology were, in their infancy, 
fiercely attacked on theological grounds, which are now not only 
received without dispute, but are admitted to be in perfect accord- 
ance with the Scriptures. 

When Galileo proclaimed that the sun stood still and the earth 
moved, a very natural opposition and (for that day) persecution 
was excited against him. Good men sincerely believed the Bible 
to teach that the earth is the centre of the universe; in form an 
extended plain, having ends and four corners; that heaven is a 
solid crystal+ arch, firmament or welkin above it, with the stars 


* Nott & Gliddon’s Types of Mankind, p. 553. 

+The idea of a crystalline yault of heaven was handed down to the mid- 
dle ages by the fathers of the Church, who believed the firmament to consist 
of seven to ten glassy strata, incasing one another like the different coatings 
ofan onion. This supposition still keeps ground in some of the monasteries 
of Southern Europe, where I was greatly surprised to hear a venerable _pre- 
late express an opinion in reference to the fall of grolites at Aigle, which at 
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set in, like lamps; and hell or hades, a dark cavern beneath. Nor 
were they slow in bringing forward Scripture texts as least as 
positive and far more numerous than those mentioned above, in 
their favor. The new science, if accepted, would, thought the 
theologians of the seventh century, overthrow the very foundations 
of the Christian religion. These fears were natural, but were 
they justified by the event? On the contrary, to-day the doctrines 
of Galileo are unquestioned throughout Christendom, and yet the 
Bible is none the less reverenced. 

In more recent times, Geology has passed, only more rapidly, 
through the same phases, in its relation to Theology, as did 
Astronomy two centuries ago. It, too, was loudly decried at first, 
as infidel and subversive of the Bible; but the result of the con- 
test, of which, during the present century, this science has been 
the battle-ground, is no longer uncertain. Geology has been 
studied by the clergy themselves, and two grand positions are now 
conceded by candid inquirers, such as Pye Smith in England and 
Hitchcock in America, viz: an epoch of creation indefinitely 
remote in the pre-adamite ages, and the fact that Noah’s flood is 
insufficient to account for existing fossils, but was probably a local 
phenomena, confined to a part of Asia. It is true that the igno- 
rant, and even persons of good general education, but who are 
behind the age on this question, retain the old-fashioned ideas on 
these subjects. Still the question is no less definitely settled for 
future generations than that of the circulation of the blood, of 
which it is said that no surgeon, at the time of its discovery, over 
forty years of age, but died an unbeliever in Harvey’s theory. 

The fact is, that while (partly owing to the nature of the 
Hebrew language) the first chapter of Genesis is not a scientific 
account of the creation, it is so wonderfully true in substance and 
so clearly the nearest approximation to absolute truth which was 
possible in teaching infant, barbarous man, that no theory but 


that time formed a subject of considerable interest, that the bodies we called 
meteoric stones, with vitrified crusts, were not portions of the fallen stone 
itself, but simply fragments of the crystal vault shattered by it in its fall.” 
Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. 3, p. 169, 
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that of inspiration is competent to account for it. Astronomy 
and Geology only modify certain theories of the literal interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, at the same time that they come power- 
fully to the aid of religion by elevating man’s conceptions of the 
Deity, and by disclosing to him such changes on the globe as no 
power and wisdom but those of an infinite Creator could produce. 

Not to allude to the history of other sciences, the above two 
examples are full of instruction applicable to the case of Ethnology. 
They teach that while modern science, in its majestic march, 
treads no step backward, it is dangerous and damaging to the 
cause of religion itself to make the truth of any private interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures the “article of a standing or falling”’ 
Bible. They show that Christianity, however it may be rashly 
staked on the correctness of such interpretations by friends more 
zealous than wise, has nothing to fear, but everything to gain, 
from truth, scientific or other. 

Such is the line of defence (a sound one, as we think) gene- 
rally adopted in answer to the argument drawn from the Holy 
Scriptures. The exception consists of the work at the head of our 
list, of which, on other points, we shall have to speak in high 
terms, but which occasionally adopts a flippant tone in alluding to 
the Bible, which is offensive to the devout believer, objectionable 
in every point of view, and not only uncalled for, but calculated 
to prevent that impartial consideration of the subject which tends 
to elicit truth. “Types of Mankind” takes the ground, particu- 
larly in the chapter headed ‘“ Archeological introduction to the 
tenth chapter of Genesis,” that the Bible is not an inspired 
book—a point which we cannot discuss here, as it is not only out 
of place in this journal, but it has nothing to do with the matter 
in hand. In fact, if it had been possible to discuss the question 
in this article without any allusion to Theology, that course would 
have been preferred; but the Biblical argument lies at the very 
threshold of the subject, and must be met. 

Second. Another argument in favor of the Unity of the Human 
Race has been drawn from the study of LANGUAGES or Philology. 
This is necessarily somewhat abstruse, as well as difficult of con- 
densation within the limits of a paper such as this; but it may be 
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briefly stated thus. Although, at a hasty glance over our globe, 
nations seemed to be more divided by languages than by almost 
any other peculiarity, except color, yet, the more languages are 
studied on philosophical principles, the more their differences tend 
to disappear, and thetr radical unity to become more manifest. 

It has long been known that the Hebrew, the Syro-Chaldaic 
and the Arabic tongues form but one family, diverse from all other 
known languages. ‘To this group the name of Semitic has been 
given. 

But modern research has discovered another family much more 
remarkable, and has clearly demonstrated that one speech, essen- 
tially so called, pervades, even to this day, a considerable portion 
of Asia and nearly all Europe, and, stretching across a broad 
sweep from Ceylon to Iceland, unites, in a bond of relationship, 
nations separated by the intervention of centuries and the distance 
of half the globe, professing the most irreconcilable religions, 
possessing the most dissimilar institutions, and bearing but a 
slight resemblance in physiognomy and even colour. This 
language, or rather family of languages, has received the name of 
Indo-Germanic or Inpo-EuROPEAN ; its great members are the 
Sanskrit or ancient and sacred language of India, the Persian, 
Teutonic, Slavonian, Greek, Latin and Celtic dialects. 


“By the analysis of the Sanskrit pronouns, the elements of those 
existing in all the other languages are cleared of their anomalies; the 
verb substantive, which in Latin is composed of fragments referable to 
two distinct roots, in the Sanskrit finds both existing in regular form ; 
the Greck conjugations, with all their complicated machinery of middle 
voice, augments and reduplications, are here found and illustrated in a 
variety of ways, which a few years ago would have appeared chimerical. 
Kven our own language may sometimes receive light from*the study of 
distant members of our family. Where, for instance, are we to seck 
the root of our comparative better? Certainly not in its positive good, 
nor in the Teutonic dialects in which the same anomaly exists. But in 
the Persian we have precisely the same comparative behter, with exactly 
the same signification, regularly formed from its positive beh, good, just 
as we haye in the same language badter, worse from bad.’’ * 


Many words of simple import and primary necessity run through 
the entire family, and consequently must be considered as aborigi- 


* Wiseman’s Lectures, vol. 1, p. 44. 
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nal therein. For instance, the numeral sv is in Sanskrit shash, in 
Persian shesh, in Latin sex, in German sechs. Mother is in Sanskrit 
matr, in Greek métér, in Latin mater, in Persian madar, in German 
mutter. Mouse is in Sanskrit musha, in Greek mus, in Latin 
mus, in Persian mush, in German maus. The following are a few 
other simple words which run through the entire series, viz: two, 
seven, eight, nine, father, brother, foot, knee, name, nail, yoke, 
sugar, star, is, reacheth, beareth, mixeth, licketh, thou and no. 

The discovery of this family likeness between the different 
Indo-European languages, the very ones with which the student 
was most familiar, and which, at first sight, presented the most 
formidable obstacles to a union, was an important step towards 
proving the radical connection of all. 

Another step in advance was taken by Lepsius, in demonstra- 
ting that the ancient Egyptian tongue, while it is neither a Semitic 
nor an Indo-European dialect, yet sustains a fraternal relation- 
ship towards both families. On this point the Chevalier Bunsen 
(certainly the highest authority ) does not hesitate to say that— 


“Tt must be considered as demonstrated that this affinity cannot be 
explained by mere internal analogy ; that, on the contrary, it is historical 
in the strictest sense of the word, viz: physical or original. I mean 
that the affinity alluded to cannot rationally be explained by a real or 
supposed general analogy of languages as the expressions of human 
thought, nor by the later influence of other nations and tongues. Now 
the Egyptian name of Egypt is Chém, the land of Cham, which in 
Egyptian rheans black. Can we then have found in Egypt the scientific 
and historical meaning of Cham, [Ham,] as one of the tripartite divi- 
sions of postdiluvian humanity? The Egyptian language attests an 
unity of blood with the great Aramaic tribes of Asia, whose languages 
have been comprised by scholars under the general expression Semitic, 
or the languages of the family of Shem. It is equally connected by 
identity of origin with those still more numerous and illustrious tribes 
which occupy now the greatest part of Kurope, and may, perhaps, alone 
or with other families, have a right to be called the family of Japhet. 
I mean that great family to which the Germanic nations belong, as well 
as the Greeks and Romans, the Indians and Persians, the Slavonic and 
Celtic tribes, and which are now generally called the Indo-European na- 
tions. The most ancient traditions of Kurope certainly speak of Ja- 
phet, for Japetos is, according to the Grecks, the father of the great 
Titan or benevolent man of God who brought the celestial fire to his 
suffering brethren on earth.”’* 


* Report of the British Association for 1847, p. 254. 
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It will be observed that these conclusions are in absolute har- 
mony with the ethnological chart in the tenth chapter of Genesis, as 
translated* by Mr. Gliddon. In fine, the knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian language, makes it probable that all the nations which from 
the dawn of history to our day have been the leaders of civiliza- 
tion in Asia, Europe and Africa, had one beginning. So far we 
stand on firm ground. What follows is more problematical. 

Recent researches have gone far to show that the Tatars, Mand- 
shus and Lungasians belong to one great stock; that the Turko- 
nians, as well as the Tchudes, Fins, Laplanders and Magyars or 
Hungarians, present another stock closely united, and that both 
these families are originally connected with each other. It seems 
probable that the aboriginal languages of India and the Basque, 
(Biscyan,) are members of the great family. To the whole group 
is given by some philologists the appellation Turanian, and to 
the Indo-European tongues the title Iranian, both being considered 
as two great branches from one root, viz: the language of Japhet. 

Again, Wilhelm Von Humboldt has established the connection 
between the Polynesian and the Malay or the dialect of Malacca, 
Java and Sumatria, and that this Malay language itself bears the 
character of another branch of the great Japhetic family. In the 
preface to Eastwick’s translation of that invaluable work, Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar, the editor says: “The Verglcichende 
Grammatik, originally published in separate parts, has not yet 
reached its termination. In his first plan the author comprised 
the affinities of Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic and its Teu- 
tonic descendants. ‘To these, after the conclusion of the first part, 
he added the Slavonic. He has since extended his rescarches to 
the analogies of the Celtic and Malay-Polynesian dialects, but 
has not yet incorporated the results with his general grammar.” 
Thus does the family of languages of which our own is a member 
continually tend to enlarge its bounds. 

The languages of the New World for a long time seemed to 
present insuperable obstacles in the way either of a reduction into 
one group or an assimilation to the known families of the eastern 


* See above, page [11.] 
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hemisphere. The number of dialects is incredible, and many of 
the American tribes spoke a language unintelligible to their near- 
est neighbors. But here too, the universal law of aggregation 
was found to prevail, anda close examination of the structure 
pervading the aboriginal forms of speech has left no room to doubt 
that, with the exception of the Esquimaux and other Arctic tribes, 
they all make up one individual family, closely knitted together 
in all its parts by that most essential of all ties—grammatical anal- 
ogy. This analogy consists chiefly in the peculiar methods of 
modifying, conjugationally, the meanings and relations of verbs 
by what has been called agglutination or the insertion of syllables. 
This grammatical structure most nearly allies them with the Tura- 
nian branch of the great Japhetic family, although, “in inflections 
and other grammatical details, the North American Indian dialects 
partially coincide with individual Indo-European languages in the 
same way as those languages partially agree among themselves.””* 
So little, comparatively, is known of the American tongues, that 
for the present only a general classification as a branch of the 
Japhetic family can be expected. 

In regard to Africa, Egyptology has shewn that the language 
of the hieroglyphics is as certainly the primitive formation of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, fixed in Africa and preserved by the Egyp- 
tians as the Icelandic is the old Norse fixed in that island. 


“The Semitic itself occupied Abyssinia, and the Berber language evi- 
dently belongs to the same stock. But what shall we say of the rest of 
Africa ? 

‘“‘Here late researches have opened a new and great field of the most 
interesting character. We allude, in particular, to the labors of Tuts- 
chek) a *entuptarkay*t VoncGablentz; 4 Bwaldaa*ia* ei* “ab lcraie 

* * * * and Venn. These and similar works about the south- 
eastern languages of Africa, have entirely destroyed those unfounded 
notions of an infinite number of rude and poor tongues. We now know 
that dialects of the Galla language, which in the North joins the Abys- 
sinian, a very fine specimen of grammatical structure and euphonie for- 
mation, are spoken at least as far as the fifth degree south of the Equator; 
that it penetrates deeply into the continent along the eastern coast of 
Africa; that it is joined by the noble Caffre idioms, which also enter far 
into the interior, and that the Congo idioms on the western coast, if not 


* Johnes on the Human Race, p. 168. 
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cognate, are at least very analogous in structure, as the Galla and Caffre 
are decidedly among themselves. 

“They, besides all, bear on them vestiges of primitive affinity, accord- 
ing to our principles, with the great tripartite stock. But if we are 
asked, do these languages belong to Chamism [the Hamitic or Egyptian 
development], or do they stand on the degree represented by Semitism 
for the Hebrew]? We are obliged to answer, neither the one nor the 
other.. On the contrary * * * * * we must confess that they 
stand on Japhetic ground. The primitive state of Chamism, exhibiting 
the germ both of Semitism and of Japhetism, is evidently left behind in 
those advanced formations. There is a further development, but that 
development does not run in the Semitic line. In the Scmitic forma- 
tions, the copula is constantly expressed by the pronomial form (he) [e 
g. John he good, not John is good], whereas in the Iranian as well as the 
Turanian it is not, therefore all Japhetic languages have already the more 
abstract and therefore the more advanced verbal form (to be.) In this 
decisive characteristic those African tongues side with the Japhetic. And 
so they do in the whole system of conjugation in opposition to the Semitic 
conjugation, as explained above. As the American, and in a certain 
manner, all Turanian languages are distinguished by their system of 
incorporation, and in particular of agglutination of words, together with 
that of postposition ; thus these African idioms bear the type of prefixes 
and indicate the congruence of the parts of speech by changes in the 
initials of words.”’* 


There remains one group of tongues which had not yet been 
linked by any scientific method to the other familics of human 
speech, and that directly or indirectly connected with the great 
tripartite family of mankind. This consists of the Chinese and 
cognate, monosyllabic, inorganic tongues. 

The Chinese language consists of about 20,000 words of one 
syllable each, all ending in A, E, I, O, U, NG, or N.t According 
to its position, a syllable may very often be noun, adjective or 
verb. ‘Terms are multiplied by variation of the accent and tone 
of voice. ‘The nouns have no inflections. In consequence of this 
rudimentary condition, the Chinese has been by some conjectured 
to be a surviving monument of antedeluvian speech. Be that as 
it may, its study is yet in its infancy and there is no scientific 
proof that the gap between its formation and all others cannot be 


* Bunsen on the results of recent Egyptian researches in reference to Asi- 
atic and African ethnology and the classification of languages. Report of 
British Association for 1847, p. 298. 

+ Murray on languages, vol. 1, p. 188. 
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filled up. The inference from the general results of philological 
research is, that it will be. 

As the result of the whole investigation all known tongues may 
be resolved into three classes only, according to the classification 
proposed by A. N. Von Schlegel and adopted by Bopp. 

I. Languages with monosyllabic roots, but incapable of compo- 
sition, and therefore without grammar or organization. To this 
class belongs the Chinese, in which we have nothing but naked 
roots, and the predicates and other relations of the subject are 
determined merely by the position of words in the sentence. 

II. Languages with monosyllabic roots, which are susceptible 
of composition. To this class belongs the Indo-European family, 
and all others not included under I and III, and preserved in such 
a state that the forms of the words may still be resolved into their 
simplest elements. 

III. Languages which consist of dissylabic roots and require 
three consonants as the vehicles of their fundamental signification. 
This class contains the Semitic languages only. 

But class II, (Ham and Japhet,) has, as we have seen, been 
proved to be radically connected with class III (Shem), leaving 
only class I at present insoluble. 

Such is the argument, briefly and we trust fairly stated, in favor 
of the unity of the human race, derived from the study of lan- 
guages. It is undoubtedly the strongest on that side of the ques- 
tion which can be brought forward. But it is open to some obvi- 
ous objections. 

1. The Chinese, Thibetan and Japanase tongues, essentially 
the same now as they were 5,000 years ago, and spoken by more 
than one third of the human race, are confessedly diverse in their 
essence from all the others. 

2. Language is a necessary consequence of the human organi- 
zation; in other words, all men speak, because all men have the 
organs of speech. But as these organs are capable of giving 
utterance only to a certain limited number of original sounds, it 
follows of necessity that these sounds must sometimes coincide in 
the expression of the same idea. Again, things and their rela- 
tions, objects, with their properties, changes and actions are every- 
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where the same, and these necessarily give rise to the representa- 
tions of them by nouns, adjectives, verbs and the minor parts of 
speech, which must be likewise similar in principle and arrange- 
ment. 


‘Speech, as a necessary function of man’s sensations, heart-affections 
and intellectual faculties, arise instinctively, involuntarily, yet in keeping 
with the harmony of the universe ; whereas the single languages of the 
several nations were affected by the more or less correct choice, often by 
the caprice of their speakers, who themselves were influenced by local 
and other agencies. The essentials of the one human speech are ever 
the same. Each people’s genetic power of speech, peculiar in each, 
amalgamates the phonetic elements with the feelings and mental con- 
ceptions into an organic unity.” * 


To illustrate what is meant by a homely comparison: there are 
blackbirds in America, and blackbirds, but of a totally distinct 
species, in Europe. The blackbirds of America have not been 
taught to sing by the blackbirds of Europe, and yet their note is 
similar, because their throats are alike. So, no doubt, a nation of 
men created, or a colony of infants left on a previously uninhabited 
island, would invent a language of their own, apart from tradition, 
bearing more or less analogy with existing ones. This reasonable 
supposition will account for all those verbal and grammatical 
resemblances which, few and far between as they are compared 
with the body of the language, are thought to connect the negro 
and American Indian forms of speech, for example, with the Indo- 
European. It is not pretended that these resemblances are 
sufficient to prove that the former are absolutely derived from 
the latter in the same sense in which the Indo-European family 
are admitted to be united together. Analogy in language must 
not be pressed too far, or it will break down altogether. 

3. Conquest, migration and the intermingling in prehistoric 
times of diverse stocks, will account for all those anomalies which 
the conceded truths of philology present, when brought face to 
face with the conclusions drawn from physiology and anatomy. 
The strongest point in the Indo-Europeon theory is, that the 
language spoken by the dark-skinned natives of India and the 


* Kraitser on the nature.of language and the language of nature. 
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fair-complexioned European races is essentially the same. So it is 
now. But not so with the primeval tongue of Hindostan. That 
country is a conquered one, and just as the invading Celts absorbed 
the previous languages of Europe, which now cxist only as monu- 
ments in the Basque, Finnish and Albanian tongues, and as, in 
its turn, the Anglo-Saxon abolished the Celtic in England proper, 
driving it into the corners of the island, so the invading Persians 
imposed their language on the Hindoos. The aboriginal tongue, 
however, plainly survives the Dekhare dialects, which bear but a 
remote analogy with the whole Japhetic family. No man living 
supposes that the Sanskrit is the primary tongue of Hindostan. 

Take another example under our own eyes. The negroes of 
Hayti and St. Domingo speak French and Spanish exclusively, 
and if the history of that island were buried in oblivion, as, from 
the absence of the art of writing, the whole primeval history of 
the world is buried, this fact would be used by future Savans to 
prove that these negroes were an Indo-European race turned 
black * by the influence of climate ! 

The true province of philology is neatly defined by Omalius de 
Halloy, in whose words we sum up. 


“La linguistique fait connaitre les rapports qui existent entre les 
diverses langues, elle les classe en familles, les subdivise en dialects, 
etc.; mais si ses conclusions peuvent étre considérées comme positives 
lorsqi’on ne les fait pas sortir de leurs limites, il n’est pas de méme 
lorsq@’on veut les appliquer 4 un ordre de choses qui n’est plus de leur 
domaine, c’est 4 dire lorsquon ]’on veut en conclure que les peuples ont 


* “Tt is well known that the carlier colonists of Barbadoes, Montserrat, 
and some other West Indian Islands, were Irish exiles, Odd to relate, while 
a few of their negro slaves actually speak Gaelic, many have acquired the 
‘brogue.” An Hibernian, fresh from the Green Isle, arrived one day at the 
Port of Bridgetown, and was hailed by two negro boatmen who offered to 
take him ashore. Observing that their names were ‘Pat’ and ‘ Murphy,’ 
and that their brogue was uncommonly rich, the stranger (taking them to be 
Irishmen) asked, ‘and how long have ye been from the ould counthree ?” 
Misunderstanding him, one of the darkies replied, ‘six months, y’re honor.’ 
SOX MOMtNS cme metie only sex months, and turned as black as me hat!! 
What a climate! Row me back to the ship. I’m from Cork last; and I’ll 
soon be from here.’”” Types of Mankind, p. 28, 
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entre eux les rapports d’identité, de filiation ou de fraternité que lon 
a reconnus dans les /angues qu’ils parlent.” * 


Third. We come now to the only remaining argument of im- 
portance in favor of the descent of all the existing races of men 
from a single pair, and that is the argument from Hysripity. 

This may be fairly stated in the words of Dr. Bachman, who, 
in a learned and elaborate essay on this subject, draws the 
following conclusions : 


“Nature, in all her operations, by the peculiar organization of each 
species—by their instinctive repugnance to an association—by the infer- 
tility of a hybrid production, when by art or accident this takes place, 
and by the extinction of these hybrids in a very short period of time, 
gives us the most indubitable evidences that the creation of species is an 
act of Divine Power alone, and cannot be effected by any other means. 

“That no race of animals has ever sprung from a commingling of two 
or more species. 

‘‘ Domestication in every species that has been brought under subjec- 
tion, produces striking and often permanent varieties, but has never 
evolved a faculty to produce fertile hybrids. 

“Since no two species of animals have ever been known to produce a 
hybrid race, therefore hybridity is a test of specific character. 

“Consequently, the fact that all the races of mankind produce with 
each other a fertile progeny, by which new varieties have been produced 
in eyery country, constitutes one of the most powerful and undeniable 
arguments in favor of the unity of the races.” + 


In other words—“ not to put too fine a point upon it’’—the 
progeny of the horse and the ass is a mule or hybrid, incapable 
of continuing his kind; therefore the horse and the ass are differ- 
ent species of animals. But the offspring of a white man and a 
black woman is not soincapable ; therefore Caucassians and Negroes 
belong to the same species. 

The “short and easy method with” this argument is to admit 
that it proves mankind to form one species in the animal kingdom 
(that is, according to Dr. Bachman’s definition of species, which 
is simply a begging of the question,) and to deny that it affords 
any ground for concluding that there were not many centres of 


* Des races humaines, p. 19. 


+ The doctrine of the unity of the human race examined on the principles 
of science. By John Bachman, D. D. p. 119, 
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creation, both of animals and men, each producing varieties of a 
species, which of course would, between themselves, have fertile 
offspring. The controversy is not about words, but things. It 
is true this reply involves the necessity of proving that permanent 
varieties of other species of animals have been created, distinct 
from the beginnng. But this can easily be done. 

All the varieties of dogs and wolves (the genus canis) belong 
to one species, if ‘“‘ hybridity is a test of specific character ;” for 
they all have fertile offspring among themselves. And yet there 
is abundant evidence of a diversity of origin among dogs. Says 
Hamilton Smith :— 


“No instance can be shown in the whole circle of mammiferous ani- 
mals, where the influence of man, by education and servitude, has been 
able to develop and combine faculties and anatomical forms so different 
and opposite as we see them in different races of dogs, unless the typical 
species were first in possession of the rudiments.’’* 


Dr. Morton has proved that the origin of the domesticated 
races of dogs is at least three-fold: “1st. From several species 
of lupine and vulpine animals; 2d. From various species of wild 
dogs; 3d. From the blending of these together, with, perhaps, 
occasional admixture of the jackal, under the influence of domes- 
tication.”” The same writer has first pointed out that the fox- 
dog, three varieties of the greyhound, the bloodhound, the turn- 
spit, the watch-dog, the house-dog, and the wolf-dog, are each 
distinctly figured on the most ancient Egyptian monuments, dat- 
ing from 1500 B. C. to 8500 B.C. Representations of all these 
varieties of dogs, faithfully copied from the elegant plates of 
Rosselini and the accurate engravings of Lepsius, are furnished 
in Nott and Gliddon’s ‘Types of Mankind;” and thus (by the 
way) the results, so far as they bear on this question, of the sci- 
entific expeditions fitted out at great expense by the Tuscan and 
Prussian governments, and published at vast cost in works only 
a few copies of which exist in the United States, are made acces- 
sible to all. 

The bull-dog, the mastiff, and the shepherd’s-dog, are repre- 


* Naturalist’s Library: On Dogs, p. 100. 
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sented on Assyrian, Greek and Etruscan monuments previous to 
the Christian era. 7 

In Layard’s plates of Nineveh may be seen copies of drawings 
made 600 B. C., which show the camel and dromedary as distinct 
as they are now; and yet Buffon classes them together as one 
species, because they have fertile offspring inter se. 

Great confusion has resulted from the habit of regarding hy- 
bridity as an wnit, whereas, its facts may be classed like other 
series of physiological phenomena. Dr. Morton makes four de- 
grees of hybridity. 


“1, That in which the hybrids never reproduce, the mixed offspring 
ending with the first cross; this is the case with almost all domestic 
birds, however different their generic relations. 

“2. That in which the hybrids are incapable of reproduction inéer se, 
but multiply by union with the parent stock; this is the case with the 
species of the genus Bos. 

“3, That in which animals of unquestionable distinct species, pro- 
duce a progeny prolific énter se; as the wolf, and the dog, and other 
species of the genus Camis. 

“4. That which takes place between closely proximate species, as 
among mankind and the common domestic animals essential to his 
happiness.’’ 


The extent of the argument which can be drawn from the phe- 
nomena of hybridity as regards man, is (as Temminsk has ob- 
served of birds) “that the occurrence of prolific offspring between 
the different races, shows there is a near affinity between the 
species.” 

This affinity, however, is not so close between all races—the 
blacks and whites, for example—as to enable them to amalgamate 
perfectly. Dr. Nott maintains that mulattoes partake, to some 
extent, of the nature of hybrids, especially when one of the pa- 
rents is an Anglo-Saxon, that race being further removed in its 
affinities from the negro, than the Celtic or Iberian stock. He 
asserts : 


“J. That mulattoes are the shortest lived of any class of the human 
race. 

“2. That mulattoes are intermediate in intelligence between the 
blacks and the whites. 
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“3. That they aré less capable of undergoing fatigue and hardship 
than either the blacks or whites. 

“4. That the mulatto women are peculiarly delicate, and subject to a 
variety of vhronic diseases. 

“5. That when mulattoes intermarry, they are less prolific than when 
crossed on the parent stocks.” 


Also, that when mulattoes intermarry, there is a tendency in 
the offspring to revert to one or the other of the original stocks, 
some of the children, for example, being whiter and some blacker, 
than either of their parents. 

On these points the observation of such of our readers as live 
in the Southern States may safely be appealed to, in confirmation 
of Dr. Nott’s conclusions. As regards his fifth proposition, a 
late traveller in the West Indies makes a note in point: 


“T heard from an old creole of St. Barts, a curious observation, well 
worth the notice of philosophers, namely: that mulattoes of the same 
class (i.e., exactly the same degree of color) rarely or never have 
children.’’* 


The main arguments in favor of the Unity of the Human Race 
and the answers to them, have now been stated; and if the case 
were stopped here, and given to the reader only on a cross-exam- 
ination, as it were, of the plaintiff's witnesses, the verdict would 
probably be the Scotch one of not proven. 

But we now come to a consideration of those which are brought 
forward on the other side, to prove a plurality of origins. To 
the establishment of this hypothesis, a mass of erudition and re- 
search is brought to bear in “Types oF MANKIND,” such as is 
highly creditable to the authors, and, we will say, one of them 
being a native of South Carolina, and the whole work having 
been written in Mobile, to the learning and talent of the South. 
What is especially praiseworthy, and in brilliant contrast with 
the superficiality and narrowness of vision betrayed by certain 
other writers on the same subject, is the fact that the authors 
have thoroughly acquainted themselves with the labors of those 
who have gone before them, including not only the works of 


* Day’s Residence in the West Indies, vol. 1., p. 290. London, 1852. 
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English and American authorities, but also those of French, 
German, and Italian savans, whose voluminous writings, particu- 
larly those on archeology, are of the very highest importance in 
elucidating the problem in hand. A vast range of reading, such 
as is characteristic of the German scholars of the present century, 
is brought to bear with the lucidity and directness of purpose of 
the Anglo-Saxon mind. Chapter and verse are always honorably 
quoted, and the sources from which the illustrations (862 in num- 
ber) are derived, distinctly pointed out; so that, if the volume is 
open, in some degree, to the charge of special pleading, and a 
looseness of statement not strictly scientific, an opportunity is 
afforded for sifting the evidence to the bottom.* 


* As we write this, an incidental proof of the ethnological accuracy of the 
authors is afforded by a criticism on the illustrated prospectus of ‘Types of 
Mankind,” in ZL’ Athenewm Frangais, which, at the same time, overthrows 
the authority from which, in good faith, they had quoted. 

The Atheneum says :—‘ Déja, dans le spécimen nous observons, comme 
type Carthaginois, un portrait d’Annibal complétement imaginaire. II est 
tiré @une belle monnaie d’argent sur laquelle Fuloires Ursinus avait cru 
lire le nom du célébre chef Punique. I] est vrai que l’erreur d’Ursinus a 
été partagée par Heym, Gronovius, Swinton, et d’autres auteurs encore ; 
mais Dutens et le savant Kckhel avaient réjeté une pareille attribution et 
classé cette monnaie A la ville de Tarse, en Cilicie, restitution dont la jus- 
tesse fut plus tard démontré, et qui fut adoptée généralement. En 1846, 
M. le duc de Lugnes montra que le prétendu portrait d’Annibal est celui 
d’un Satrap du roi des Perses, qui gouvernait Tarse au temps de Xenophon, 
c’est d dire deux siecles avant la mort d’Annibal.”—( Paris, 25 Mars, 1854, 
pp. 264, 265. 

On turning to the portrait in “Types of Mankind,” (p. 136), we find the 
following remarks: . ‘‘ Hannibal (fig. 37), son of Hamilcar Barcas, born at 
Carthage, about B.C. 247. The highest ‘Caucasian’ type is so strongly 
marked in his face, that if his father was a Phonico-Carthaginian, one 
would suspect that his mother, as among the Ottomans and Persians of the 
present day, was an imported white slave, or other female of the purest 
Japhetic race.” 

The authors, taking the portrait to be authentic, appear to have seen that 
its lieaments were so out of place at Carthage, that they conjectured Han- 
nibal’s mother must have been an imported white slave. The Athenwwn 
says it has recently been proved to be the likeness of a Satrap of the King 
of Persia. It stands, therefore, as a proof of permanence of type, no less 
than of the sagacity of our authors, who detected its incongruity in adyance. 
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A striking chapter in Nott and Gliddon’s work is that contrib- 
uted by Dr. Usher on “ Geology and Paleontology in connection 
with Human Origins,” the object of which is to prove, by the 
discovery in widely separated regions of the globe, of human 
osseous and industrial remains, in alluvial deposits and drifts : 
and more especially of fossil human bones imbedded in various 
rocky strata, along with the vestiges of extinct species of animals, 
the high antiquity which it is now necessary to ascribe to man’s 
existence on this planet. The various accounts of such remains 
existing in different scientific works, and the transactions of 
learned societies, are here (probably for the first time) summed 
up, and a strong case is made out; one, too, which is confirmed 
by Professor Agassiz, who possesses fossil remains of the human 
body from Florida, to which he attributes the age of at least ten 
thousand years, “during which, it should be admitted that the 
mainland was inhabited by man, and the land and fresh-water 
animals, vestiges of which have been buried in the deposits formed 
by the fresh waters covering parts of its surface.””* 

Now that attention is called to the possibility of such revela- 
tions, it is reasonable to look for further confirmation of them by 
future excavations. In fact, if the followmg scrap, which has 
been going the round of the papers,t is authentic, (Jeremy 
Bentham used to say that everything in the newspapers was a lie,) 
another remarkable instance must already be added to those 
collected by Dr. Usher. 


“The Swiss journals give the following details relative to the discove- 
ries recently made in consequence of the extraordinary fall of water in 
the Lake of Zurich. About one hundred feet from the right bank of 
the lake, opposite the village of Mellen, there have been found several 
rows of piles made of trunks of trees. The piles are about a foot apart, 
with an interval of sixteen feet between the rows. ‘The piles support 
enormous beams, which form a very large area. Between the piles there 
have been found skeletons of animals which are no longer to be seen wn 
Switzerland, but no trace of any domestic animals. On removing the 
mud, there have becn found an immense number of heads of arrows and 
spears made of stone, carefully cut and very pointed; poinards made of 
flint, with buck-horn handles; a battle axe in stone; clay vases, evidently 


* Types, p. 302. 
} First published in the New York Tribune of May 6, 1854. 
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formed by the hand without the aid of any instrument, and afterward 
baked in an oven; and several other articles in stone and baked clay. A 
human skull has also been found. These remains, which are considered 
to belong to the ancient Celts, are now under examination by a commis- 
sion of antiquarians.” 


Dr. Lyell can; perhaps, tell how old must have been the Celtic 
race to be coeval with extinct animals. The utensils above 
described are similar to those discovered by M. Boucher de 
Perthes in France, in situations which led him to attribute to them 
a stupendous antiquity. Still, notwithstanding much multiplica- 
tion of evidence, the reader cannot be blamed who should treat it 
in his own mind as did the theorist, who, being reminded that 
facts did not square with his hypothesis, replied, “So much the 
worse for the facts!” 

After this digression, in pursuance of the plan marked out, we 
take up the principal arguments, to prove a plurality of origins 
for human races, which, like those on the other side, are three in 
number, namely: From known centres of creation, from anatomy 
and from history. 

First. The argument drawn from known CENTRES OF CREATION 
of the inferior animals. 

This topic is ably handled in a “Sketch of the natural pro- 
vinces of the animal world and their relation to the different types 
of man,” contributed to Nott & Gliddon’s work by one every way 
fitted for the task, Professor Louis Agassiz. He says: 


“There is one feature in the physical history of mankind which has 
been entirely neglected by those who have studicd the subject, viz: the 
natural relations between the different types of man and the animals and 
plants inhabiting the same regions. The sketch here presented is 
intended to supply this deficiency, as far as it is possible in a mere out- 
line delineation, and to show that the boundaries within which the differ- 
ent natural combinations of animals are known to be circumscribed upon 
the surface of our earth, coincide with the natural range of distinct types 
of man. Such natural combinations of animals, circumscribed within 
definite boundaries, are called faunx, whatever be their home—land, 
sea, or river. Among the animals which compose the fauna of a country, 
we find types belonging exclusively there, and not occurring elsewhere ; 
such are, for example, the ornithorhyneus of New Holland, the sloths of 
America, the hippopotamus of Africa and the walrusses of the arctics ; 
others which have only a small number of representatives beyond the 
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fauna which they. specially characterize, as, for instance, the marsupials 
of New Holland, of which America has a few species, such as the 
opossum; and again, others which have a wider range, such as the bears, 
of which there are distinct species in Kurope, Asia and America, or the 
mice and bats, which are to be found all over the world, except in the 
arctics. That fauna will, therefore, be most casily characterized which 
possesses the largest number of distinct types proper to itself, and of 
which the other animals have little anology with those neighboring 
regions, as for example, the fauna of New Holland.” * 


Proceeding to develope the relation between distinct types of 
man and the faune with which they are geographically connected, 
the learned Professor continues: 


“* A remarkable instance of the distribution of animals with reference 
to climate may be observed in the arctic fauna, which contains a number 
of species common to the three continents converging towards the North 
Pole, and which presents a striking uniformity, when compared with the 
diversity of the temperate and tropical faune of the same conti- 
nents. * * * * * * Within the limits of this fauna we find a 
peculiar race of men, known in America under the name of Esquimaux, 
and under the names of Laplanders, Samojedes and Tchuktshes in the 
north of Asia. This race, so well known since the voyage of Captain 
Cook and the arctic expeditions of Kngland and Russia, differs alike 
from the whites of Kurope and the Mongols of Asia, to whom they are 
adjacent. The uniformity of their characters along the whole range of 
the arctic seas forms one of the most striking resemblances which these 
people exhibit to the fauna with which they are so closely connected.” f 


In the earlier portion of this article it was shown that all the 
so-called Caucasian races, subdivided in Genesis into the children 
of Shem, Ham and Japhet, are united together by a certain radi- 
cal affinity of language. A striking confirmation of this remarkable 
result of philological investigation is afforded by the independent 
science of natural history. 


“The unity of Europe (exclusive of its arctic regions ) in connection 
with Southwestern Asia and Northern Africa, as a distinct zoological 
realm, is established by the range of its mammalia and by the limits of 
the migrations of its birds, as well as by the physical features of its 
whole extent. Thus we find its deer and stag, its bear, its hare, its 
squirrel, its wolf and wild cat, its fox and jackal, its otter, its weasel and 
martin, its badger, its mole, its hedgehogs, and a number of bats, either 
extending over the whole realm in Europe, western Asia and Northern 


* Types, p. lix. 
+ Ibid, p. Ixi. 
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Africa, or so linked together as to show that in their combination with 
the birds, reptiles, fishes, &e., of the same countries, they constitute a 
natural zoological association analagous to that of Asia, but essentially 
different in reference to species.” * 


Dr. Agassiz has elsewheret shown that animals, { at least, 
could not all have originated, either from a common centre, or 
from single pairs—bees, for example, must have been created in 
swarms, buffaloes probably in herds, Indians possibly in tribes. 
To retuyn: 


“We find the races of men occupying circumscribed localities, in 
intimate connection with the recognized zoological and botanical 
provinces. Arctic man, like arctic animals, is the same in America, 
Europe and Asia. The races become more distinct as we approach the 
equator. In temperate Europe we have the great Caucasian family, 
whose three great branches may be said to be three varieties of the same 
species, as the varieties of the lion in Northern and Southern Africa 
(though having their peculiar marks ) constitute one species. In tem- 
perate Asia we have the Mongolian race. In temperate America we have 
the Indian. In the tropics we have the African nations, the Malay race 
and the people of Central America and the West Indies ( by some con- 
sidered congenital with the Malays). In New Holland we have the 
Australian. In the Pacific islands we have the Polynesiun and several 
local varieties. In Southern Africa we have the Bushman, the Hotten- 
tot and the Kaffir; in Southern America the Patagonian and the Fue- 
gian. Among the quadrumana which approach nearest to man, we see 
a similar adaptation of species to continents. The monkeys of America, 
of Asia, of Africa and of Madagascar are different from each other; and 
what is curious is the fact, that the Udach orang is confined to the conti- 
nent occupied by the b/ack buman races, while the brown orang is found 
with the tawney Malay races. Is it at all likely thatone is a modification 
of the other, by climate or external circumstances?” || 


Looking at man merely from a zoological point of view, the 
doctrine here stated, notwithstanding its novelty, obviously com- 
mends itself to the good sense of the enquirer after truth. 


* Tbid, p. Ixvi. 7 Christian Examiner, March, 1850. 

t Not to speak of plants, though the laws which govern faune and flora 
are analagous. Zeune puts it in this way: ‘‘ Inasmuch as, according to the 
assertion of a beloved dramatist, it has not yet occurred to any one to main- 
tain that all figs have come from a single primitive fig, even so little can any 
body admit the whole of mankind to be derived ( abstammen ) from a single 
human pair. Wherever the conditions for Life were found, there Life has 
sprung forth. Menschenrassen, pp. 3-4. 

|| Knecland’s Introduction to Hamilton Smith’s Nat. History of Man, p.70. 
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Second. An argument for the diversity theory is drawn from 
the science of ANATOMY. 

Different races of men differ from each other in physical struc- 
ture to an extent which, in the case of other animals would induce 
naturalists to class them as radically distinct species. 

To simplify the discussion, let the two extremes, the Caucassian 
and the Negro race, be compared. The color of the African is 
produced chiefly by the secretion of a dark pigment by the vessels 
of the true skin, and its deposition in the cells of the rete mucosum. 
The latter, consisting of two laminz,* instead of one as in the 
Caucassian, is comparatively thick; whence arises the softness of 
the negro’s skin to the touch. Now, if a race of men had horns 
and hoofs, no one would doubt that they were a distinct species, 
and yet, to a naturalist, the presence of an extra skin in the negro 
is as absolute an indication of specific difference as horns or hoofs. 
So also is the fact that, like the male ape, the negro has no 
Srenum preputit. 

The covering of the African’s head is a true wool, cospidate, or 
having a multitude of projecting points, so that it can be and has 
been, felted. It is smeared with an unctuous secretion and is less 
fibrous in its texture than the hair of the Caucassian. In shape 
it is eccentrically elliptical, the diameters being respectively about 
1-312 and 1-970 ofan inch, while the hair of the European is oval 
(about 1-273 by 1-364) and that of the American Indian cylindrical 
in shape. + 

We had copied for insertion here Dr. Caldwell’s unrivalled and 
conclusive analysis, from personal examination and dissection, of 
the entire negro anatomy; but the extract is too long for our 
remaining space, and we have only room for his conclusion : 


“The domestic dog, the wolf and the hyena are acknowledged to 
belong to different species. Yet let a skeleton of each be prepared, and 
it will be much more difficult to distinguish one from the other, than to 
distinguish an African from a Caucassian skeleton. The same is true ofthe 
skeletons of the tiger and the large Asiatic panther. Indeed it is much 
easier to distinguish between the skeletons of a Bushman anda Caucasian, 


* Caldwell on the Unity of the Human Race, p. 51. Cincinnati, 1852. 
+ Browne’s classification of mankind by the hair and wool of their heads. 
Philadelphia, 1853. 
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than between those of any two species of the cat kind that are similar in size. 
We may safely add, that there is no more difficulty in distinguishing 
between the African and Caucasian skeletons, than between those of the 
horse and the ox.”’ * 


Says Van Amringe:—‘“The horse and the ass, the lion and 
the tiger, the hyena and the wolf, the goat and the sheep are not 
more distinct in their species, their sexual relations and their 
tastes, than the different species of the human family.” 

In answer to these facts it is alleged by Prichard and others, 
that in Piedmont, Normandy, Bavaria, Hungary, Franconia, 
Corsica, England and the United States, climate, food and other 
physical causes have produced in horses, black cattle, pigs, chick- 
ens, &c., numerous and great changes in form, size and color. 

But man has resided in those countries as long, or longer than 
most of his domestic animals; and those same physical causes to 
whose action he also has been exposed, have produced no such 
mutation in him. - And this brings us to 

Third, The argument from HIsToRY and archeology. 

No new races of men have ever appeared on the earth, so far 
back as authentic history, or even tradition goes, save by the 
intermixture of two or more separate stocks. 

The influence of a tropical sun and atmosphere imbrowns the 
complexions of Europeans and affects their health, vigor and 
longevity, as the cold of a Northern climate does those of the 
negro, but in neither case is any change produced indicating the 
slightest tendency to the formation of a new race. 

As far back as history goes, tho existing races appear to have 
the same physical and mental characteristics which distinguish 
them at present. Herodotus (B. C. 450) speaks of black woolly 
haired Africans, and describes the other races of men as we find 
them to-day. 

Skulls found in the most ancient mounds of America and even 
the fossil remains found in the Island of Guadaloupe, present the 


American type of cranium as unmistakably as the most modern 
ones. 


* Unity of the Human Race, p. 59, 
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The Egyptians’appear to have divided mankind, or rather the 
nations known to them, into four races, which appear on monu- 
ments side by side, and colored respectively white, red, yellow 
and black. The full length figures painted white correspond in 
appearance with the European or Japhetic family, the red with 
the Egyptian, Chamitic or Hamitic, the yellow with the Asiatic, 
Jewish or Semitic and the black with the negro races. These 
four types are represented thus on monuments of the undoubted 
date of 1500, B. C. 

The monuments themselves go back as far at least as the 33d 
century before the Christian era, while the epoch of Menes, the 
first king who united upper and lower Egypt and who lived about 
four hundred years before the building of the first pyramid was 
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And the pictorial representations of the Egyptians proper by 
themselves from the 3d to the 35th century B. C. agree in repre- 
senting them as of but one and the same type. This may be seen 
by any one who will consult the great works of Denon, Cham- 
pollion, Rosseline and Lepsius. What this type was is now accu- 
rately known, from the scientific examination of their mummified 
remains by Dr. S. G. Morton. ‘In their physical character the 
Egyptians were intermediate between the Indo-European and 
Semitic races. * * * * * The teeth differ in nothing from 
those of other Caucassian nations. * * * * * The hair of 


* Types of Mankind, p. 675. 
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the Egyptians resembled in texture that of the fairest Europeans 
of the present day.”’* 

On the other hand, the mummified remains of negroes and 
other races of men have also been identified in the Catacombs. 

‘Negroes were numerous in Egypt, but their social position in ancient 
times was the same that it is now, that of servants or slaves. * * * * 
They are abundantly represented on the pictorial delineations of the 
Heyptian monuments. Complexion, features, expression, these and 
every other attribute of the race are depicted precisely as we are accus- 
tomed to see them in our daily walks; indeed, were we to judge by the 
drawings alone, we might suppose them to have been executed but yes- 
terday; and yet some of these vivid delineations are nearly three thou- 
sand five hundred years old; and, moreover, as if to enforce the distinc- 
tion of race by direct contrast, they are placed side by side with people 
of the purest Caucasian features.” + 

These facts are hard to get over. Their force can only be ob- 
viated by a resort to one of three suppositions. | 

1. Miracle. But this would be wholly gratuitous, and to call 
in its aid would be, in effect, to give up the whole question. 

2. The supposition that causes operated in the infancy of man- 
kind which do not operate now. But of this, not a particle of 
proof is, or can be, alleged. 

3. That mankind have existed on the earth for a much longer 
period than is usually supposed. And this is precisely the refuge 
resorted to by Prichard, the Champion of the “ Unity” doctrine. 
‘“‘The Hebrew chronology,” says he, “‘may be computed with ac- 
curacy to the era of the building of the temple, or at least to that 
of the division of the tribes. In the interval between that date 
and the arrival of Abraham in Palestine, it cannot be ascertained 
with exactness, but it may be computed with a near approximation 
to truth. Beyond that event we can never know how many cen- 
turies, nor even how many CHILIADS OF YEARS may have elapsed 
since the first man of clay received the image of God, and the 
breath of life’{ We know that one type of man has not been 
transmuted into another in 8000 years; we do not know certainly 
that 100,000 years might not do it. 

* Crania Egyptiaca, p. 66. 
+ Ibid, pp. 66, 60. 
{ Physical history of mankind, vol. 5, p. 570, 
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In “Types of Mankind” the Caucasian, the Jewish, the various 
African, the Egyptian, the Negro, the American and other types 
are taken up in succession as they exist to-day, and carried back 
historically step by step as far as written or monumental evidence 
will carry them, showing that, so far as we know, none of them 
have ever changed. This portion of the work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, upon which a great part of the evidence 
rests, and which cannot be reproduced here, even if space were 
not wanting. We can only recommend the attentive perusal of 
the 200 pages in which the proof is elaborated. 

The ground now gone over cannot be better recapitulated than 
in the words of Nott and Gliddon, (p. 465.) The following points 
they consider established. 


1. That the surface of our globe is naturally divided into several zoo- 
logical provinces, each of which is a distinct centre of creation, possess- 
ing a peculiar fauna and flora; and that every species of animal and 
plant was originally assigned to its appropriate province. 

2. That the human family offers no exception to this general law, but 
fully conforms to it; mankind being divided into several groups of 
Races, each of which constitute a primitive element in the fauna of its 
peculiar province. 

3. That history affords no evidence of the transformation of one Type 
into another, nor of the origination of a new and Permanent Type. 

4, That certain Types have been Permanent through all recorded time, 
and despite the most opposite moral and physical influences. 

5. That Permanence of Type is accepted by science as the surest test 
of specific character. 

6. That certain Types have existed (the same as now) in and around 
the valley of the Nile, from ages anterior to 3,500 years B. C., and con- 
sequently long prior to any alphabctic chronicles, sacred or profane. 

7. That the ancient Egyptians, had already classified mankind, as 
known to them, into Four Races, previously to any date assignable to 
Moses. 

8. That high antiquity for distinct races is amply sustained by lingu- 
istic researches, by psychological history, and by anatomical charae- 
teristics. 

9. That the primeval existence of man, in widely separate portions of 
the globe, is proven by the discovery of his osseous and industrial remains, 
in alluvial deposits and in diluvial drifts; and more especially, of his 
fossil bones, imbedded in various rocky strata, along with the vestiges of 
extinct species of animals. 

10. That Prolificacy of distinct species, inter se, is now proved to be 
no test of common origin. 
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11. That those races of men most separated in physical organization— 
such as the blacks and the whites—do not amalgamate perfectly, but obey 
the laws of Hybridity. Hence, 

12. It follows, as a corollary, that there exists a Genus Homo, em- 
bracing many primordial types or ‘“ species.” 


That the diversity theory is absolutely proved, no one can 
maintain, so long as names venerable in the roll of science hold 
out against it. But thus much, at least, must, in our judgment, 
be conceded in a review of the whole subject :—Hither there were 
separate creations of different types of mankind, or man must 
have existed on earth for Chiliads of years. Both of these propo- 
sitions may be true—one of them must be true. A. Ts 


Art. II.—East Fiorina: Her Lanps anp AGRICLTURAL PRo- 
DUCTIONS. 

1. Manvuat po FazenDEIRO OU COMPENDIO DE LA FLORIDA 
ORIENTAL, por el Senor Don Augustin de Mazantez, Membro 
Correspondente da Sociedade Real de Madrid. 12 mo. 
Madrid, 1818. 

2. FaRMER’S MANUAL OR COMPENDIUM OF Hast Fioripa, by 
Signor Don Augustin de Masantez, Corrresponding Member 
of the Royal Society of Madrid. 12 mo. Madrid, 1818. 


In the progress of our country, attention seems to have been 
recently more directed towards the State of Florida than at any 
time previous. The planters and farmers of the South, whose con- 
servative principles and habits render them, as a class, slow to 
enter upon new or untried fields of labor, have at length become 
impressed with the value of the lands and climate of this portion . 
of our confederacy in producing many of the products and staples 
of agriculture; while the crowds of the North whose physical 
systems involve the strumous diathesis are looking in greater num- 
bers every year to the Peninsula as the El Dorado where they are 
to obtain a new lease of life by averting the shaft of the fell de- 
stroyer. 
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Although one of the youngest in our galaxy of States, there is 
much in the history of the past to interest usin Florida. The 
Peninsula was first visited in 1512, by Ponce de Leon, in search 
of the “ Fountain of Youth,’ whose waters were supposed to pos- 
sess the miraculous power of restoring youthful vigor to old age. 
This absurd fable originated, it is said, with the Cuba Indians, 
who assured the Spaniards that the ‘‘ Fountain”’ lay somewhere to 
the north. To a people like the Spaniards in those days, fond of 
the supernatural and the marvellous—a nation of gobe-mouches— 
the story appeared very reasonable, and was as firmly believed by 
them as the miracles wrought by the relics of Saints, or the won- 
ders produced by demonology and witchcraft. Haster-day, called 
by the Spaniards Pascua Florida, having been the day on which 
the shore was reached by Ponce, he gave it the latter name, which 
it still bears. The celebrated expeditions of Pamphilo de Narvaez, 
in 1526, and Ferdinand de Soto, in 1539, to this fabled El Dorado 
are wellknown. Ata later period, 1565, King Philip IT. of Spain, 
whose head was so filled with religion that there was no space left 
in it for common sense or common humanity, planned a crusade 
against an unoffending colony of French Protestants, who, had 
recently fled from Catholic persecution in France. to the wilds of 
America, and settled at the mouth of the river St. John, where 
they had fondly hoped to enjoy “ freedom to worship God.” The 
design was sufficiently successful. After a variety of fortunes, the 
Spaniards admirably succeeded in butchering these Frenchmen for 
the honor of God. The cruel history may be read in numerous 
pages, which are sufficiently accessible to the reader. We forbear 
accordingly going into the details. Enough to say that, in some 
degree, human vengeance was taken upon the pious murderers. 
A brave Gascon, named Gorgues, surprised and butchered the 
Spanish colonists, even as they had butchered the Huguenots, but 
unhappily, without including among their victims, the cruel leader 
of the Spanish host, Pedro Melandez; and without being able, in 
any way to assail, or to affect the bigotted and savage monarch, 
to please whom, chiefly, and to satisfy his notions of what the 
cause of Christ required, the sangunary expedition was under- 
taken, and its horrid purpose consummated. No more terrible 

3 
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tragedy than that which is involved in the fortunes of Ribault, 
Laudonniere, Melendez and Gorgues is to be found in the chron- 
icles of the new world! 

Having destroyed the French colony of protestants, Malendez 
planted his settlement of Spaniards and more orthodox Christians. 
Thus did bigotry and intolerance originate the first known Euro- 
pean settlement in Florida. The green fields and forests were to 
be baptized in Christian blood, before they could be consecrated 
and accommodated to Christian uses. But retributive justice has 
not slept, and another and a hostile race, triumph over the very 
realm for which the Spaniards had saturated their souls with crime. 
The change has been full of the happiest auspices for humanity 
everywhere; and the avenger still tracks the footsteps of the 
murderous race, through all the lands which have been incarna- 
dined by their sangunary progress.* 

The name of Florida, was for a long time applied to an indefinite 
extent of country, embracing both Carolina and Georgia; but it 
was gradually contracted to its present limits, by the encroach- 


* We are never so much inclined to look with contempt and disgust upon 
our race, as when contemplating the history of religious bigotry, intolerance 
and persecution. All that is cowardly, mean, selfish and black in the nature 
of man, scems to have had its full development under the pretext of zeal for 
religion. At this enlightened day it becomes every good citizen to regard 
with scorn and indignation the least manifestation of the spirit of intolerance 
on account of religious opinions; for, humiliating as may be the avowal, we 
are not entirely free from it even in these United States. 

It should be borne in mind, while reciting the deeds of Spanish Catholics 
towards French Calvinists, that Calvin himself defended the putting of here- 
tics to death. Calvin was a Frenchman. Unable to convert to his religious 
belief the celebrated Servetus, a Spaniard, he consigned him to the flames— 
“for the love of God !”” 

Even so late as the present year (1854) we find the public prosecutor of 
Stockholm, prosecuting seven women in that city, for having abandoned the 
Lutheran faith, and embraced that of Rome; and recently we find the Trus- 
tees of Columbia College, New York, rejecting the Professor of Chemistry, 
on the ground of his being a Unitarian! 

When, it is asked, is all this intolerance of religious opinions to cease ? 
Neyer, we answer, so luug as the lust of power is veiled under the garb of 
piety; so long as sectarian |igoiry and mere partizan zeal pass current for 
Christian piety ; and men make merchandise of religion,” 
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ments of the English colonies on the north. The settlement of 
Georgia by the English under Oglethorpe gave great offence to 
the Spaniards, because of its enfringement upon their asserted 
boundaries. This, however, was but one of the causes of hostility. 
The Spanish Government complained of the illegal trade which 
English colonies and English vessels carried on with her colonial 
dependencies, by which the commerce of the mother country was 
reduced to one-seventh of its tonnage and value. On the other 
hand, the British Government was incensed at the oppressive 
restrictions imposed by Spain on English bottoms trading in her 
colonies, the interruptions to the alledged lawful traffic, and the 
seizure and condemnation of her vessels, to the,great destruction 
of her colonial commerce. The encroachments of the British on 
the territory and the commercial policy of the Court of Madrid 
drew forth the implacable hatred of the Spaniards; and although 
they refrained, for a time, from open aggression, through fear no 
doubt of so powerful a nation, they yet put in motion many secret 
agencies by which the peace of the English was frequently dis- 
turbed; for the murders perpetrated by the Indians in Carolina, 
the desertions practiced by the negroes, and the insurrections 
which broke out among the slaves, were all plotted by the Span- 
iards in Florida. 

In 1763, the Peninsula was ceded to Great Britain, but it was 
restored to Spain by the peace of Paris in 1783. In 1811-12, 
Spain having claimed the country to the Mississippi as part of 
Florida, which the Government of the United States considered 
as bounded by the Perdido, the latter took possession of Baton 
Rouge and Mobile in the disputed territory. In 1812 and 
1813 East Florida was invaded by a body of quondam patriots 
protected by the United States flag, under the pretence that it 
was called for by a movement on the part of the inhabitants in 
favor of republican government; but it was nothing more than 
an arranged plan to take possession of the Peninsula, with a view 
to keeping out the British, who, it was apprehended, by our Gov- 
ernment, would attempt to occupy it during the war then pending. 
This invasion proved a great injury tothe Peninsula. Devastation 
and ruin befell every plantation in the district; and this was 
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accomplished either by the United States troops and “ patriots ” 
who were together, or by a lawless body of men who remained in 
the Province after the former had taken their departure. The 
country did not recover from the evils of this invasion before its 
cession to the United States. After protracted negotiations this 
cession took place in 1819 for the sum of $5,000,000 and Florida 
was soon after formed into a territory. Upon the change of flags 
in 1821, most of the inhabitants quitted the country; almost every 
Castillian departed for Cuba; but some of the poorer Spanish 
farmers and fishermen and a body of Greeks and Minorcans, who 
had been brought out by Dr. Turnbull as “ redemptioners,”’ 
remained ; and there has subsequently been a considerable emi- 
gration from the neighboring States, chiefly into the middle section 
of the country. Latterly, the eastern section has attracted atten- 
tion, and much of the land in that quarter has been taken up and 
settled by our enterprising and energetic planters. The increased 
demand for transportation from Carolina to Florida has caused 
the “ Florida Steam Packet Company of Charleslon”’ to petition 
the South Carolina Legislature for an amendment of its charter 
allowing an increase of its capital, with a view to adding another 
steamer to the line. The capital of the company now amounts 
to $90,000. Active competition in this business is going on in 
Savannah, where several steamers are regularly employed in 
taking out freight and passengers. At the last session of the 
Georgia Legislature, an act was passed incorporating the “Savan- 
nah and Florida Steamboat Company.” Everything indicates 
rapid emigration to East Florida; and it is to this portion of the 
State that we wish hereafter more particularly to direct our 
observations. 

The work of Don Augustin De Mazantez, the title of which we 
have placed at the head of this article, was written, as appears 
from the preface, with a view of inducing some of the farmers of 
Old Spain to come out and settle in this delightful country 
(paes delictosso). He devotes the first chapter to a glowing 
description of the climate, the luxurious growth of vegetation, the 
abundance of game and fish, and “ the ease with which families 
can be supported” in the Peninsula; all of which is true enough ; 
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for East Florida furnishes the means of living with very moderate 
efforts, and must always recommend itself particularly to that 
class of our population, who, while they are content with little, 
are also fond of enjoying, if not otiwm cum dignitate, at least the 
dolce farniente. To the small farmer and grazier the work of 
Mazantez is more particularly adapted, as it contains minute 
instructions for the culture of yucca, the making of cassava, the 
planting of corn, potatoes, tanyahs, fruit trees, &c., and the raising 
of cattle ; but it also contains useful instructions for the culture 
of cane, the manufacture of sugar, and the raising of tobacco; all 
of which are in accordance with the practice at the present day, of 
some of the most judicious planters. His knowledge of the lands 
of the Peninsula seen to have been mostly derived from the 
information given him by others, and limited observations made 
by himself; they are, therefore, of not much value to us, as what 
we shall say hereafter about the lands of East Florida, will be 
from our examining them in person and judging for ourselves. 
We shall avail ourselves, however, of such parts of the work as 
have a bearing on the culture of the various articles mentioned. 

The accounts we have of Florida, even at the present day, are 
more or less mixed up with errors and misconceptions. As the 
early discoverers were allured to its shores by its fountain of youth 
and its mysterious riches, and were charmed into excessive 
admiration by the brilliant hues and lively verdure of its majestic 
forests and gorgeous shrubs, more recent explorers, plunging into 
its labyrinths of swamps, hammocks, ponds and jungles, have gone 
to the other extreme, and pronounced it the fit haunt only of 
savages, alligators and snakes: a chaotic medley of land and 
water producing mostly malaria and frogs. The juste milieu 
in this, as in other matters, will be found to be the true 
condition of things. 

From the time that East Florida was ceded to the United States 
by Spain in 1819, up to the year 1848, it has been either the allotted 
residence of Indian tribes or the theatre of Indian hostilities. It 
is true that some settlements had been established on its borders, 
but a few of the more daring adventurers attempted to settle 
farms in the interior during this period, so that previous to the 
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Seminole war in 1853 and before it had been traversed by our 
armies, it was but little known to any but the Indian tribes that 
inhabited it. These facts will sufficiently account for the limited 
knowledge that existed, even in adjoining States, with regard to 
its soil, productions and climate. The superficial views and 
erroneous impressions of men who had merely marched through 
the country ; whose occupations were merely military, and were 
accustomed to estimate soils by the darkness of their color, have 
done much to propagate the impression that the lands were worth- 
less and the country generally sterile. Such an impression, 
however, we regard as very far from being correct. A recent 
visit to the different sections of East Florida, in which we have 
had an opportunity of examining the quality of the soils, witnessing 
the growing crops, learning the amount of productiveness, &c., 
has enabled us, we think, to form a tolerably correct estimate of 
her agticultural capabilities, and has convinced us, that while 
there is a great deal of land within her borders that is almost 
entirely barren, there is a large amount as fertile as any in the 
United States. 

The Peninsula of Florida is 850 miles in length and 150 in’ 
width, containing an area of 52,000 squaremiles. The southern 
part, from about latitude 28°, is, most of it, a low, flat and wet 
country ; so much so that, during the rainy seasons, between June 
and October, an overland passage from the Atlantic to the Gulf 
coast is almost impracticable. This section embraces all the coun- 
ties of Munroe and Dade, also the larger portion of St. Lucie and 
a part of Hillsboro’, having the lake O-kee-cho-bce for its centre, 
and contains numerous tracts of pine lands, prairies and ham- 
mocks. North of this tract, up to the Georgia line, the surface 
of the country is generally level, but in some parts it is slightly 
rolling, and, occasionally, hills of moderate height may be met 
with. This portion of Florida consists chiefly of pine forests, 
interspersed with hammocks, prairies and marshes. The pine 
forests differ much in fertility ; those having an undergrowth of 
oak and hickory are the best. The pine barrens are covered with 
forests, principally of the yellow pine, having but little under- 
wood, and the soil is poor. The swamps or morasses are formed 
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either by the rivers overflowing the woody ridge that forms their 
bank, and inundating the low lands in the vicinity with water, or 
they are produced by the drainage of the surrounding country. 
The latter, called pine barren swamps, are overgrown with cypress 
and cypress knees; the former, or river swamps, are covered with 
a heavy growth of timber, and where the fall of water is sufficient 
to admit of their being properly drained and brought under culti- 
vation, they are extremely fertile, and considered the most pro- 
ductive lands. The prairies, or savannahs as they are called, vary 
in size, but sometimes extend several miles in length and breadth, 
forming fine natural pastures. The hammocks are scattered 
throughout the country, and vary in extent from a few acres to a 
thousand. They will probably average about three hundred acres 
each. They are covered with a growth of red, live and water 
oak, dogwood, magnolia and pine, and afford excellent arable land. 

The substratum of the eastern part of the peninsula is clay 
mixed with sand, in which the carbonate of lime is frequently 
found; but that of the western is a kind of rotten limestone. 
Several singular phenomena are caused by the nature of this rock 
underlying a portion of the territory. One of these is the great 
number of sinks or wells that are met with. In many places this 
rock is undermined by subterraneous streams, forming numerous 
excavations in the surface of the earth, called lime sinks or natu- 
ral wells. These sinks are hollows of a conical shape, the apex 
downwards, and vary in size from a few yards to several acres, at 
the bottom of which running water often appears. One of these 
sinks was described to us by Mr. L. as being on his plantation 
in Alachua, and at one time perfectly dry. Suddenly, one day, 
during a spell of dry weather, and when there had been no rain 
in the neighborhood for many miles, the sink became nearly filled 
with water—clearly proving that the rise and fall of the water in 
it was produced by causes acting at a long distance, and forcing 
the water to it through a subterraneous passage. Bartram, the 
celebrated American botanist, who, at the advanced age of seventy, 
explored the country some years ago, thus describes the great sink 
in the Alachua savannah: “In this place a group of hills almost 
surrounded a large basin, which is the general receptacle of the 
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water draining from every part of the savannah, by lateral con- 
duits, winding about, and one after another joining the main creek 
or general conductor, which at length delivers them into this sink, 
where they descend, by slow degrees, through rocky caverns, into 
the bowels of the earth, whence they are carried by secret subter- 
ranean channels into other receptacles and basins. There are 
three great doors or vent-holes through the rocks in the sink, two 
near the centre and the other one near the rim, much higher up 
than the two, which was conspicuous through the clear water. The 
beds of rocks lay in horizontal thick strata or laminse, one over 
the other, where the sink-holes or outlets are.’’ Connected with 
the some rock formation is the bursting forth of numerous springs 
from the ground, so copiously as to form at once full grown rivers, 
as, indeed, they rather seem to be eruptions of subterraneous 
streams, suddenly emerging from the dark labyrinths through 
which they have long crept beneath the surface. One of the most 
remarkable curiosities of this kind isthe Silver Spring, in Marion 
county, five miles from Ocala. The water of this spring or river 
is so transparent, that the most minute object can be seen at its 
bottom, fifteen or twenty feet deep, and when in a boat on the 
surface, it is so pellucid, that one feels like floating in the air. 
The pine lands constitute, by far, the largest portion of East 
Florida, and are of different qualities. They may be divided 
into three classes. The best consists of a dark vegetable mould 
on the surface, several inches deep. Beneath this is a brown, 
sandy loam, several feet deep, mixed mostly with limestone 
pebbles, and resting on a substratum of clay and limestone 
rocks. These lands last well, and are very productive, bringing 
from one thousand to twelve hundred pounds long staple cotton, in 
the seed, to the acre. We have seen fields on the upper Suwannee, 
bringing the latter amount, that had been planted fourteen years 
in succession, and without any manure; they were as productive 
as they were in the beginning—in fact, the limits of the durability 
of this kind of land is unknown, and it seems almost inexhaustible. 
The second quality of pine lands form, also, a large portion of 
the peninsula. They are all productive, bnt they do not last more 
than three or four years without manure—some not more than two 
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years. Spots’ that are “cow-penned” will produce twelve hun- 
dred pounds of sugar per acre. These lands will also, when properly 
cultivated, produce Cuba tobacco of the finest quality, oranges, 
lemons, limes and other tropical productions. These lands are 
adapted to the poorer class of our agricultural population, who 
are content merely to make enough to support their families eom- 
fortably. By a system of cow-penning, these lands can be kept 
up so as to produce abundantly for the poor man; and with 
regard to the cattle, they can keep almost any number, as they 
require no feed, either winter or summer, except what they find 
on the range around them. 

The most inferior quality of pine land is that which comprises, 
in part, undulating sandy districts covered with a stunted growth 
of black-jacks and pine; and low, flat, swampy regions, fre- 
quently inundated, but which are covered with luxurious vege- 
tation all the year. These lands being very extensive, will always 
render East Florida a fine grazing country, and its vast herds of 
cattle, hogs, deer, &c., will, both winter and summer, find a bound- 
less extent of range in these fine pastures. 

The hammock lands form altogether but an inconsiderable 
portion of the peninsula. They are divided into high and low 
hammocks. The former are the lands in greatest repute in East 
Florida. They present generally an undulating surface, are com- 
posed of a fine vegetable mould, mixed with a sandy loam some- 
times two feet in depth, the substratum being composed, in most 
cases, of clay and lime. It will at once be seen by the scientific 
planter that, in a climate like that of Florida, lands composed of 
such constituents must be extremely productive. In the first 
place, this land requires no great deal of labor to clear it, and, 
when cleared, it requires no other preparation but that of plough- 
ing, to fit it at once for the greatest possible production of any 
kind of crop adapted to the climate. It can be cultivated with 
much less labor than other lands, being remarkably light and 
mellow; it has no tendency to break up in heavy clods, nor is it 
infested with pernicious weeds or grasses. In unfavorable seasons 
it is much more certain to produce a good crop than any other 
kind of land, from the fact that it is less affected by excessively 
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dry or wet weather, and its vicinity is generally high and healthy. 
These reasons are sufficient to entitle the high hammock land to 
the estimation in which it is held, and it is, consequently the most 
sought after of any other land. There are several well-known 
instances, in the county of Alachua, of three hogsheads of sugar 
having been made to the acre on this kind of land, after it had 
been cultivated six successive years in corn, without any manure. 

The low hammocks are always flat, or nearly so; the soil on 
them is always deep, and of greater tenacity than that of the high 
hammocks. Many of them are quite moist, and require some 
ditching to bring them under cultivation. Formerly, there were 
many sugar plantations in operation on this description of land, 
which proved that it was extremely well adapted to the growth of 
the cane. 

The swamp lands excell all the lands of Florida in productive- 
ness, and perhaps in durableness of fertility. They are evidently 
alluvial and of recent formation, and are still annually receiving 
additional deposites on their surface. They are either situated 
on the margins of rivers, whose overflowings have deposited allu- 
vion upon them, or occupy extensive natural depressions or basins, 
which have been gradually filled up by deposites of vegetable 
debris, &c., washed in from the adjacent and higher lands. The 
great objection, however, to these lands is the labor and difficulty 
of bringing them under cultivation. They all require ditching, 
and to the practical eye of the experienced planter, it will be at 
once discovered that many of them are irreclaimable, owing to 
the want of fall sufficient to drain off the water after the lands 
are ditched. But where the fall is sufficient to admit of draining 
thoroughly, and the labor employed sufficient to accomplish it, 
there are no lands anywhere that pay better than these swamp 
lands. Many years since, an enterprising Englishman—Dr. 
Turnbull—became impressed with the value and productiveness 
of these lands, purchased a large body, and brought out from the 
Mediterranean a colony of about seven hundred Greeks and 
Minorcans, as laborers, with the view to the making of sugar and 
other products. These people were engaged upon a principle 
similar to that upon which the British are now employing the 
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coolies in Jamaica+the apprentice system. They were styled 
“‘redemptioners,” because of their being bound for seven years 
to redeem, by their labor, the expense of the voyage and the cost 
of provisions, &c., necessary to the support of them and their 
families. At the end of the seven years they were to receive 
stipulated wages. ‘Things went on prosperously for a short time; 
buildings were erected, extensive canals and ditches were dug, and 
the lands were gradually being brought under cultivation. But, 
at length, the energies of the laborers began to flag; their 
employer became impatient; their task-masters became more 
urgent; blows and stripes were resorted to, with a view of indu- 
cing them to more active work, till, at length, the Minorcans took 
to running away. ‘Three of these fugitives arrived at St. Augus- 
tine, where their tale of suffering and wrong excited the sympathy 
of the Spaniards, who, pursuing their old game towards the 
English, urged them to return and raise a general insurrection. 
This advice they followed, and, ina short time, there was a com- 
plete emeute. The whole body of laborers dropped their tools, 
refused to work, and marched off, in a body, towards St. Augustine. 
Turnbull and his overseers pursued them—used threats and 
promises to induce them to return; but they were of no avail. 
They arrived in St. Augustine, and were received by the Span- 
iards, who appropriated a part of the town to their occupation. 
Many of their descendants still inhabit the same houses, or are 
settled on small farms in the country around, and are noted for 
their fondness of an easy and quiet life, for the simplicity of their 
manners, and their kindheartedness. Thus ended Dr. Turnbull’s 
scheme for raising sugar with free white labor—another proof to 
the British, by one of their own countrymen, that for tne tropical 
products of agriculture, on anything like an extensive scale, no 
other than negro slave labor can, with certainty, be depended 
upon. Dr. Turnbull displayed much judgment in the selection of 
his lands, being those in the vicinity of New Smyrna. It is stated 
to be a fact well known, that on the plantation of Mr. Dummitt’s, 
near that place, land of the description above mentioned has pro- 
duced four hogsheads of sugar per acre—the greatest yield of 
sugar ever realized in Florida. 
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In many parts of the State the “first-rate pine, oak and 
hickory” lands are to be found in pretty extensive bodies; and 
from the fact that they are more easily cleared and brought under 
cultivation than either the swamp or the hammock lands, they have 
generally been preferred by the poorer class of our agricultural 
population. 

Besides the lands already mentioned, there are extensive tracts 
of “savannah land,” which, in texture of soil, mode of forma- 
tion, &c., are very similar to the swamp lands. They differ from 
the swamp lands, however, in being destitute of timber. Some of 
these savannah lands are extremely barren, being composed almost 
entirely of ‘pipe clay.” 

The appearance of the land of Florida is very often deceptive. 
Indeed, so different is the appearance of some of the richest soils in 
Florida from what it is in other States, that it is only by actual 
cultivation that an adequate idea can be formed of their produc- 
tiveness and durability. What is taken for a mere sandy and 
unproductive soil, will often, upon examination, prove more valu- 
able than was anticipated; and the effect of the climate on vege- 
tation compensates, in part, for the poverty of the soil itself. We 
have already alluded to the durability of some of these soils; it 
is owing, in a great measure, to the quantity of alkali contained 
in them. Marl can be found in almost every part of the penin- 
sula. There is scarely a square mile in which carbonate of lime, 
in some of its forms, cannot be found within two or three feet of 
the surface, and sometimes nearer, or even above it; and this, as 
every enlightened planter knows, is an indication of fertility and 
durability both. 

There are various modes of distinguishing soils without entering 
into a minute analysis of their component parts. The simplest 
and most natural is, to compare their texture, the size and form 
of the visible particles of which they are composed, and to trace 
the probable source of their original formation from the minerals 
which are found around or below them. The soils which have 
been formed from the disintegration and decomposition of the 
primitive rock, such as granite, basalt or limestone, and those 
which contain all these minerals minutely divided and intimately 
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mixed, are always naturally fertile. Palpable sand with clay, 
forming what is commonly called loam, when in due proportion 
with a mixture of organic matter, forms the richest and most 
easily cultivated soils. When lime meets with crystalized sand, a 
mixture is formed which has all the requisite qualities, as to texture, 
to produce the most fertile loams. The only deficiency is organic 
matter. These loams may be always looked upon as the most 
favorable soils for agricultural operations; and if a considerable 
depth of loam is found which neither retains water too long, nor 
allows it to percolate too rapidly, it may be regarded as a soil 
eminently capable of the highest degree of cultivation. Suchare 
the best high hammock lands of Florida. They are deficient in 
organic matter, and, for this reason, are not so fertile as the 
swamp lands; but I doubt if many of these hammocks are not 
equally as durable as any swamp land. 

It has been maintained by Professor Liebeg, the celebrated 
agricultural chemist, that organic matter is not essential to great 
fertility and durability in a soil. He says, “Land of the great- 
est fertility contains argillaceous earths, and other disintegrated 
minerals, with chalk and sand in such proportion as to give free 
access to air and moisture.’ The land in the vicinity of Mount 
Vesuvius may be considered as the type of a fertile soil, and its 
fertility is greater or less in different parts, according to the pro- 
portion of clay or sand which it contains. 

The soil which is formed by the disintegration of lava cannot 
possibly, on account of its origin, contain the smallest trace of 
vegetable matter; and yet it is well known that when the volcanic 
ashes have been exposed for some time to the influence of air and 
moisture, a soil is gradually formed in which all kinds of plants 
grow with the greatest luxuriance. 

This fertility is owing to the alkalies which are contained in 
the lava, and which, by exposure to the weather, are rendered 
capable of being absorbed by plants. Thousands of years have 
been necessary to convert stones and rocks into the soil of arable 
land, and thousands of years more will be required for their per- 
fect reduction—that is, for the complete exhaustion of their 
alkalies. 
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Air, water, and the change of temperature, prepare the differ- 
ent species of rock for yielding to plants the alkalies which they 
contain. A soil which has been exposed for centuries to all the 
influences which affect the disintegration of rocks, but from which 
the alkalies have not been removed, will be able to afford the 
means of nourishment to those vegetables which require alkalies 
for their growth during many years. 

The first colonists of Virginia found a country, the soil of 
which was similar to what Liebig mentions; harvests of wheat 
and tobacco were obtained for a century from one and the same 
field without the aid of manure. Look at the country around 
Naples in Italy, which is famed for its fertile corn land. The 
farms and villages are situated from 18 to 24 miles distant from 
each other, and between them there are no roads, and conse- 
quently no transportation of manure. Grain has been cultivated 
on this land for thousands of years without any part of that 
which is annually removed from the soil being artificially restored 
to it. How, then, can any influence be ascribed to humus, (the 
form which organic matter naturally comes to by slow decomposi- 
tion in the earth,) under such circumstances, when it is not even 
known whether Awmus was ever containedin the soil? A soil 
may contain a sufficient amount of alkali for one hundred crops, 
and still may not yield up the whole quantity within one hundred 
years. ‘These views impress us with an idea of the great dura- 
bility of the best lands in Florida. It must not be supposed, 
however, that we regard them as inexhaustible ; they must grad- 
ually become exhausted, unless those alkalies which have been 
removed are again replaced ; a period, therefore, will arrive when 
it will be necessary to expose them from time to time to a further 
disintegration, in order to obtain a new supply of soluble alkalies, 
for, small as is the quantity of alkali which plants require, it is 
nevertheless quite indispensable to their perfect development. 

While we agree with Liebig, that organic matter is not abso- 
lutely necessary to the fertility of some soils, yet we believe that 
it is essential to the highest degree of fertility, and that some 
soils require more of it than others. The alluvial soils formed by 
the deposit of a variety of earths in a state of very minute divi- 
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sion, and mixed with a portion of organic matter, form by far the 
most productive lands. These soils are found along the course 
of rivers which traverse extensive plains, and which have such a 
current as to keep very fine earth suspended by a gentle yet con- 
stant agitation, but not sufficiently rapid to carry along with it 
coarse gravel or sand. Wherever there is an obstruction to the 
current, and an eddy is formed, there the soil is deposited in the 
form of mud, and, gradually accumulating, forms those alluvial 
soils which are so remarkable for their fertility. Hence itis that 
the swamps and savannahs are more productive than any other 
lands in Florida. 

The primitive limestone which underlies a large portion of Hast 
Florida, and which is generally near the surface, is very hard, 
yet it is gradually decomposed by the action of air and water, 
being in a very small degree soluble in the latter. The water 
which flows through these limestone rocks is soon saturated; but 
when it springs out and comes to the light, the carbonate of lime 
is deposited by the evaporation of the water; and if this meets 
with clay, it forms a marl, which, naturally added to the silicious 
sand, forms the basis of a very good soil, particularly well adapted 
to pasture. This is the condition of the inferior quality of 
pine land in Florida. There are thousands of acres of this kind 
of land admirably adapted to the raising of cattle, and which is 
fit for no other use. 

The most extensive bodies of rich land in East Florida are to 
be found in the districts of Columbia, Alachua, Marion, Sumter, 
Hernando and Levy. One of these tracts extends from above 
Newnansville to the Warm Springs, a distance of more than 60 
miles, and is about 20 miles wide, making 1200 square miles, the 
greater part of which is oak and hickory, high hammock, rich 
savannah, and good pine land. On the upper Suwannee there is 
an extensive tract of oak, hickory, and pine land of the best 
quality ; and on the lower Suwannee there are large bodies of 
the best quality of high hammock. There are also on the Wa- 
cassassa several extensive tracts of high and low hammock, 
swamp, and best quality of pine land. On the upper St. John’s, 
on the Ocklawaha, on the Withlacooche, on the Kissime, and, in 
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short, on nearly all the rivers of the country, extensive bodies of 
hammock, prairie, and swamp land may be found. The great 
difficulty, however, with the latter, we conceive, is the want of 
“‘ fall” to drain them sufficiently for cultivation ;—much of this 
land, therefore, must always remain too wet. This is, we think, 
particularly the case with the swamp lands on the river Kissime, 
where the county seems to be almost one continuous flat, the 
most of it fit only for cattle range, and a large portion of it de- 
signated by the Indians, in their expressive phraseology, pay-hat- 
o-kee—grass-water. But even where it is susceptible of being 
properly drained, in consequence of the heavy outlay of capital 
required to bring the swamp lands under cultivation, and from 
the facility of obtaining hammock land, which requires no ditch- 
ing, the former have been but little sought after by persons en- 
gaged in planting in Florida; and there are now at least half a 
million acres of the best description of this land vacant in the 
country, and which can be secured at the Government minimum 
price. Large bodies of it lie all along the rivers of the country 
convenient to navigation. 

Besides the lands already mentioned, there are some very good 
to be found in several of the other districts of Hernando, (for- 
merly Benton) Hillsboro, Orange, and St. Lucie. In the county 
of Hillsboro, a reserve has been made, on the Hillsboro river, in 
Range 20, Township 28, of from 1,500 to 2,000 acres, of the 
most valuable and productive hammock in the State, at least 30 
miles direct to Tampa by land, and not less than 50 by water, 
and much of it having no naval timber. Crossing the St. John’s 
River at the ferry near Picolata, and passing over a body of land 
in Putnam county, belonging to the estate of Gen. Clinch, some 
tolerably good pine land may be found, On the road from Pi- 
latka to Ocala, and about 14 miles from the latter place, there 
is a body of very good pine land. It extends about seven miles 
in one direction and three or four the other, making about 20 
sections, 640 acres each, of arable land, registered at the Land 
Office in Tallahassee as township 13, range 28. It has not yet 
been taken up either by the United States or the State, but will 
soon be decided upon and offered for sale. One settler, an emi- 
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grant from Géorgia, had already erected his log cabin on it, and 
was digging a well when we were there. The earth from the 
well showed that the land had clay bottom, and sufficiently near 
the surface to render it good cotton or corn land. I judged it to 
be capable of producing about a bale of cotton to two acres. A 
settlement of about 20 families of our small farmers might find 
this body of land an eligible situation. 

Our space does not permit us to enumerate all the various sec- 
tions of land which came under our observation, that are worth 
settling upon in the Peninsula. There are spots to be found in 
every district, except perhaps the extreme south, or everglades. 
The whole length of Indian River, in the counties of Orange and 
St. Lucie, is one of the finest ‘poor man’s” countries, ’bateing 
the musquitoes, that we know of. The mildness of the climate 
renders but little clothing necessary; yuecas, tanyahs, potatoes, 
and the tropical fruits, oranges, bananas, &c., can be raised in 
abundance; and the river is the common “ meat-house” for all. 
So that those of our American ‘“sovereigns’’ who reject the prim- 
eval curse with regard to the earning of bread by sweat, &c., 
may find on Indian River a happy immunity ; as, in order to live, 
they will have little else to do but to catch fish, gather fruit, and 
—keep off musquitoes. 

All the lands in Florida owned by the United States Govern- 
ment have been surveyed, except those lying in the counties of 
Munroe and Dade, and parts of Hillsboro and St. Lucie. At the 
request of the War Department, orders have been recently issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the survey of a large section 
of country below the Worth boundary of 1842. It is said that 
the survey will be made forthwith, and the country opened for 
settlement as far south as the following line, viz.:—From mouth ° 
of Pea River (N. E. corner of Charlotte’s Harbor) via the N. edge 
of the Big Prairie to the S. point of Istokpoga Lake; thence 
along S. E. of said Lake to Istokpoga Creek; thence down said 
stream to Kissime River; thence down the Kissime to Lake 
O-kee-cho-bee ; thence due S. to the southern border of said lake; 
thence direct to the mouth of Shark River ; and thence along the 
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Gulf Coast to the point of original departure (Pea River), exclud- 
ing all the Sea Islands in Charlotte’s Harbor, &e. 

A large portion of the Government lands already surveyed 
have been offered for sale, and the best have been purchased ; 
but there is stilla large quantity of productive land that can be 
purchased at Government prices. The State of Florida owns 
extensive tracts of selected lands, which, with a view to the en- 
couragement of settlers, she offers upon liberal terms. These 
lands have all been selected by competent agents as choice lands, 
and they are considered very fertile and durable. The numerous 
Spanish grants, which have been so long in abeyance, have all” 
been adjudicated, their limits defined, and many of them are now 
offered to purchasers.* Besides these, there are in almost every 
county in the State, large bodies of hammock and other lands of 
the best description owned by private individuals, which can be 
purchased at from $3 to $10 and $13 per acre. 

The United States lands are divided into sections one mile 
square, 640 acres; and these again into quarter sections, 160 
acres; and the price is $1.25 per acre. The lands belonging to 


* One great cause of Florida’s not being settled more readily by our agri- 
cultural population, after it came under the American flag, was the uncer- 
tainty incident to titles for land. England and Spain had made numerous 
grants and donations to their respective subjects, upon many of which cer- 
tain conditions had been imposed; but the difficulty was to get evidence to 
show Whether or not these conditions had ever been complied with. With a 
view to the investigation of these claims for grants and donations, the U. S. 
Government appointed, in 1828, a Board of Commissioners, whose business 
it was to examine these matters, and decide upon them ;' and those that were 
perfected were confirmed. Subsequently to the action of this Board, the 
U.S. Court decided upon other claims of the same character. The most 
important grants were the Aredondo grant of 20 miles square, and that to 
the Duke of Arragon, of about 12,000,000 acres. In May last, the Supreme 
Court, at Washington, decided in favor of the U. S., in the case involving 
the validity of the grant to the Duke of Arragon, comprising about one-third 
of Florida. The Court refer to two other great Spanish grants, which em- 
brace nearly all the remainder of the Peninsula, and incidentally pronounce 
them without legal foundation. Thus, for the first time, the independence 
of Florida is judicially declared. The American character of its territory is 
now established, and the government is fully released from foreign claims, 
covering between 30 and 40 millions of acres. 
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the State of Florida, though all of a very good quality, are divid- 
ed into five classes, the prices of which are graduated as follows: 
For the first class, $3 per acre; second class, $1.50; third class, 
$1; fourth class, 75 cents; fifth class, 50 cents per acre. The 
terms of the sale are, one-fourth of the purchase money to be 
paid in cash, the balance in three equal annual instalments, with 
five per cent. interest from day of sale, payable annually in ad- 
vance. Besides enabling purchasers to obtain valuable lands at 
moderate prices and on accommodating terms, the Legislature of 
Florida also passed an act in 1849, granting pre-emption rights 
to settlers of the State lands, in which the provisions are very 
liberal—more so than those of any of the pre-emption laws of 
Congress. | 

The prices of lands in East Florida in the hands of private 
individuals have advanced very much within the last few years ; 
particularly those situated in the counties of Marion, Sumpter, 
and Alachua. These counties have monopolized almost entirely 
the attention of persons visiting Florida with a view of purchas- 
ing, and the chief settlements have there been made. The con- 
sequeuce is that lands there have risen from 100 to 500 per cent. 
Some tracts bought a few years since at $3 per acre, have been 
lately sold at $15 to $20 per acre. But there is still much good 
land to be had in these counties at $3 to $5 per acre; but it 
must be hunted out; and with a view of doing this, land-seekers 
will have to quit the stages and steamboats, and take it on horse- 
back, prepared with blankets, &c., for camping out. Plats of the 
different lands for sale may be seen at the Land Offices in St. 
Augustine, Newnansville and Tallahassee. At Jacksonville, 
Pilatka, and Ocala, also, much information may be obtained from 
individuals relative to lands; but here, as elsewhere, the pur- 
chaser has to be on his guard against the arts of the mere 
speculator. 

From the brief view which we have taken of the lands of East 
Florida, it will be seen that she possesses a due proportion of those 
of the most fertile and durable description; and these, on account 
of the tropical character of the climate, possess, as will be shown 
hereafter, a value beyond the lands of any other portion of the 
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United States; while the lands that are considered inferior, and 
would be quite unproductive in other States, have the poverty of 
their soil in a great measure compensated for by the warmth and 
humidity of the climate, which gives it a vegetation of great vari- 
ety and luxuriance. Taking the area of East Florida and that of 
South Carolina, which are about equal, I doubt if there is not 
more productive land in the former than in the latter. Although 
there is in East Florida, besides the Everglades and irreclaimable 
swamps, a large extent of the poorest kind of pine land, yet the 
proportion of unproductive land of this description is not so great 
as it is in South Carolina, or, indeed, in any of the Southern 
States. This difference is in part owing, as we said before, to the 
tropical character of the climate of East Florida, which causes 
lands of an inferior quality to yield valuable productions, and 
the most inferior of them to furnish fine pasturage for cattle all 
the year round. 

At present, the principal planting counties in East Florida are 
Columbia, Alachua, Marion, Sumter, Hernando and Levy. The 
three first named are the most populous and thriving. The ensu- 
ing crop of Hast Florida, which will pass out at the St. John’s, is 
estimated at about &750,000. More than half of this, it is thought, 
will come from Marion, Sumter, and the lower part of Alachua 
counties. The succeeding crop will be much increased as new 
lands are being cleared, and the steamers from Charleston and Sa. 
vannah are bringing additions to the planting force. Within the 
last three years, the emigration from South Carolina alone to 
Marion county has amounted to several thousands, and, in the 
vicinity of Ocala and Micanopy, the settlers are chiefly Caro- 
linians; hence that section of Florida has obtained the soubriquet 
of “New Carolina.” The lands in this section are in large bodies 
and very fertile; but, on account of the influx of population in- 
creasing the demand, the prices are higher than in other parts 
further south and west, where equally as good lands at much lower 
prices may be obtained. 

A large portion of the territory of Florida is covered with dense 
forests, and there are extensive prairies producing tall native 
grasses. Besides her rich and wide-spread pine forests, mostly 
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yellow pine, furnishing tar, pitch, turpentine and lumber for 
exportation, Florida has also a great source of wealth in the live. 
oak, red-cedar and red-bay, which almost everywhere abound in 
her extensive hammocks; and in mahogany of a superior quality 
which grows abundantly in her southern keys. The evergreen or 
live-oak is invaluable for ship timber. This tree, so remarkable 
for the durability of its wood, is now become rare in the other 
States, and as it never thrives at a distance of more than 80 to 35 
miles from the sea, the General Government has reserved several 
tracts of live-oak land in Florida, to secure the preservation of a 
sufficient supply of this timber for the Navy. In felling this tim- 
ber for the market, such hammocks as are found near navigable 
streams are first chosen, and when it is absolutely necessary, the 
timber is sometimes hauled five or six miles to the nearest water- 
course, where although it sinks, it can with comparative ease be 
shipped to its destination. The best time for cutting the live-oak 
is considered to be from the first of December to the beginning of 
March, or while the sap is completely down. The tree is subject 
to a disease called the “white-rot”’ and is perceptible only to the 
best judges. It consists of round spots, about an inch and a half 
in diameter on the outside of the bark, through which, at that 
spot, a hard stick may be driven several inches, and generally 
follows the heart up or down the trunk of the tree. Thousands 
of these trees are cut and afterwards abandoned, so deceptive are 
these spots to persons unacquainted with this defect. To judge 
from appearances, therefore, would make one believe that there 
was much more good live-oak in the country than there really is. 
It is calculated that not more than one fourth of the quantity 
usually reported is wholly free from this defect. The abundance 
of yellow pine of the largest and best kind on the banks and in 
the vicinity of more than twenty navigable rivers will make Florida 
one of the greatest lumber States in our Union. Already has 
enterprise been directed to the subject, and numerous steam saw- 
mills have already gone into operation; and, as far as we have 
learned, have proved to be highly profitable investments. The 
shipment of yellow pine lumber from the St. John’s river the 
ensuing year will reach it is thought, 50,000,000 feet, the value 
of whlch will be at the mills about $600,000. 
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The chief agricultural products of East Florida are cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and corn. Formerly, indigo formed a valuable 
article of exportation, but it is now raised only for family use. 
Rice is also raised in considerable quantities. 

For the growth of long staple cotton, the best high hammocks 
have generally been selected as the most desirable. Some of these 
will yield from one to two thousand pounds of seed cotton per 
acre. Experience, however, has taught the planter that most of 
these hammock lands are too rich for cotton. The stock runs too 
much to weed and bolls badly, consequently there is not so much 
lint made. Good pine lands are beginning to be preferred by 
many planters. 

The experience of the country in reference to the production of 
cotton may be stated at about one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred pounds clean cotton, or from six hundred to eight hundred 
pounds of cotton in the seed per acre, for an average of five years 
or more; and a fair field hand will cultivate eight acres, making 
an average result of twelve hundred pounds per annum. One 
hand can pick this in sixty days work, and in the climate of Hast 
Florida there are five months to pick cotton. The result of one 
hand in cotton at thirty cents, would be three hundred and sixty 
dollars, which can be produced with moderate labor, besides a 
sufficient supply of provisions for support. 

Notwithstanding the cultivation of the long staple cotton is so 
favorable, it is more than probable that the principal crop of East 
Florida, before many years, will be sugar. She possesses impor- 
tant advantages, as a sugar growing country, over both Louisiana 
and Texas, and is destined ultimately to surpass either of those 
States in the production of this staple. Her principal advantage 
over Louisiana consists in the superiority of her climate, both as 
regards its salubrity and its better adaptation to the growth of cane. 
The sugar crop of Florida, besides being one month in advance of 
that of Louisiana, can in most parts of the Peninsula be left two 
months longer to mature without any danger of its being destroyed 
by frost. The most northern part of East Florida is south of the 
sugar growing portion of Louisiana; and the southern part of the 
Peninsula is entirely exempt from frost. It is from this circum- 
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stance that lands of the same quality yield much more sugar in 
Florida than in Louisiana. There is also a great abundance of 
fuel in Florida every where convenient for use; in Louisiana it is 
scarce. Moreover, the geographical position of Florida as regards 
all our best markets, as well as those of Europe, is superior. Over 
Texas she has also advantages similar to those over Louisiana— 
climate, seasons, health, geographical position, channels of trans- 
portation, and abundence of fuel. Within an area of twenty miles 
square around Micanopy there are prairie and swamp lands which 
might be reclaimed at an expense estimated from $80,000 to 
$100,000, and which are sufficient to produce 100,000 hogsheads 
of sugar. In the vicinity of New Smyrna and upon the Halifax 
and Tornoka Rivers upon the Atlantic coast, very desirable sugar 
estates are to be found. ‘This section of Florida was in high cul- 
tivation previous to the Indian war of 1835. Here were the plan- 
tations of Bulow, Hernandez, Anderson, Dummet, Hunter, Wil- 
liams, Darby, Cenger, Heriot, Depeyster, and some others. All 
these estates were destroyed by the Indians soon after the war 
commenced. Most of them are now for sale. 

It is generally believed that the rich swamp lands are best 
adapted to sugar cane, and there is no doubt that more juice can 
be obtained from cane grown on such land than from a drier 
soil; but we are of the opinion that the former does not possess 
so much sacharine matter and does not ripen so early as the 
latter. The grain too is not chrystal or large andruns more into 
molasses. The most beautiful brown sugar, in grain and color, 
we have ever seen, was made from cane raised upon high hammock 
land in Marion county. We do not wish to be understood as 
condemning rich swamp land for the cultivation of cane, as it will 
yield heavy crops for a long period of time, but we desire for it 
to be known that other lands will answer, and of a class which 
can more casily, and for less expense, be brought under cultivation ; 
although, perhaps, not so enduring. 

The average product of sugar per acre in Florida is a hogshead 
of 1,000 lbs. At 5 cents=$50. For molasses $10 more, added 
=$60. A hand usually tends seven acres; therefore, a hand will 
make $420. We were told by a planter in Marion county, that 
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he generally cleared $350 per hand, after deducting all expenses 
for the year, including the purchase of bacon, which, on account 
of the climate, it is difficult to make there. 

The sugar culture is most profitable when carried on with a 
tolerably large force, and with every facility which is afforded by 
steam-power for making the sugar. ‘The grinding by steam-power 
is much superior to the method of using horses or mules, and the 
patent method of refining by steam in a vacuum is simple and 
preferable to any other. 

The cultivation of Cuba tobacco is carried on to a considerable 
extent in East Florida, and might be much more extended. The 
culture is a very profitable one as is shown by the following state- 
ment made by J. M. Hernandez, Esq., of Florida, and published 
some years since in the Southern Agriculturist :— 


“Taking 600 Ibs., which is the average product per acre, it would 
yield (if well cured,) at 50 cents per lb. $300 in the leaf. 

“ The following exhibits the profits to be derived from it when manu- 
factured into segars :— 


600 Ibs., allowing 8 lbs. to the 1,000, would produce 75,000 


segars, which at $10 per "Mi: RIS. 6o,caccccuveentesetes soeeees $750,00 
Cost ofithevdéatss. .ccaeareccehere etn ae eee $300.00 

Worth of manufacture at $2.50 per M........s.sseeseeee 187.50— 487.50 

Difference in favor of the manufacturer.........sc.cceeeeeeeeees $262.50 


‘“‘ This amount being the profits of the manufacturer alone, the profit 
to him who would combine both pursuits would be more than doubled.” 


The work of Mazantez contains minute directions for the culture 
of tobacco. Our space, however, does not permit us to give 
his method here. It is very similar to that now adopted in 
Florida. * 


*In the years 1846, ’47 and ’48, we made the experiment of raising Cuba 
Tobacco on our plantation here. (Barnwell District, S.C.) The seed were 
imported from Havana in January, ’46 and planted each year in February. 
The first year produced a mild and fragrant weed—like that raised in Cuba; 
the second year it lost some of its peculiar aroma and was otherwise stronger ; 
the third year it degenerated into something similar to common American 
tobacco. We inferred from this that a superior article of Cuba Tobacco 
might be raised, with favorable seasons, in South Carolina, by importing the 
seed from Cuba every year; and an ordinary article every other season by 
importing every third year. 
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Corn can be raised in Florida to supply the demand forit. On 
account of the climate, however, the weavel is so destructive that 
it will not last through the summer if permitted to lie in the crib 
without any preparation or guard against this insect. But proper 
attention by means well known to experienced planters as to the 
use of salt, lime, &c, will prevent this cause of complaint. 

Potatoes, Peas and Oats grow abundantly. 

Among the fruits of Hast Florida are the orange, lemon, lime» 
cocoa, guava, citron, pine-apple, banana, grape, fig, date, olive, &c. 
Previous to the year 1835, much attention was given to the rear- 
ing of groves of the sweet orange, and large investments had been 
made in planting out nurseries, which, indeed, could hardly sup- 
ply the demand for the young trees. St. Augustine was one im- 
mense orange orchard; the annual export from this city amount- 
ing to between 2 and 8,000,000 oranges. The business was a 
source of revenue and profit to the place of great value. Eighteen 
years ago, the income to the the city was about $72,000 per an- 
num. In‘very productive years, some of the orange groves paid 
as high as three thousand dollars. The largest and best trees 
sometimes produce six hundred; and the average product per 
annum of a single tree was five hundred oranges. During the 
orange season, the harbor of St. Augustine was enlivened by 
numerous fruit vessels that crowded the river for the purchase and 
transportation of oranges to other ports; but, on a night in Feb- 
ruary, 1835, known by the people of the United States as the 
coldest within their recollection, its chilly blasts reached the 
orange groves of St. Augustine and the country adjacent, and cut 
down the entire species of the orange. In one night, the labor 
and profit of years, the inheritance of many generations--the little 
all of many families, was destroyed! Poverty and distress over- 
took those who but the day before were in comparative affluence ! 
The revenues of the city ceased, and it has never recovered from 
that stroke. The population, which was then from four to five 
thousand, is now reduced to two thousand. Shoots from the dead 
trunks of the old trees have indeed sprung up, and they have 
preserved a sickly growth ever since; but all efforts to resuscitate 
the tree have been rendered of no avail by the ravages of an 
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insignificant insect—the “bark louse,” one of the cocidew, which 
preys on the life of the young shoots. Even those shoots that 
survive and bear fruit are covered with animalcule. Efforts, 
however, are still being made to rear orange trees, and there 
seems to be a prospect of success. The orange culture has been 
proved to be a source of great profit: it will beso again whenever 
success shall attend the planting of groves.* 

The culture of the pine apple in South Florida will be found to 
be equally as profitable as that of the orange; and although the 
lands which are adapted to this culture are of limited extent, they 
are yet extensive enough to produce an amount sufficient to sup- 
ply the home market. The pine is said to mature its fruit from the 
slips, when properly set out, in about eighteen months, and their 
stocks will continue to bear for several years. An acre of land is 
capable of producing forty thousand pine-apples, and they will com- 
mand in the market, 10 to $18 per hundred. Allowing that the 
pine-apple, on account of risks in transportation and cost of getting 
to market, should be worth only half the market price in the field, 
yet an acre of thrifty, well cultivated pines will yield from $1,500 
to $2,000 per annum. At five cents each, the product of an acre 
of pine-fruit would be $2,000. They often sell, we are told, in 
Charleston at twenty-five to thirty-seven and a half cents each. 

On the banks of the Indian River and St. Lucie Sound, where 
lie the tropical fruit lands of South Florida, a region of country 
lying some forty miles below Cape Canavaral, there are great 
resources for fruit. Orange orchards, pine-apple fields, banana 
and cocoanut groves are now in process of cultivation by settlers, 
many of whom are from the North, and have begun to clear these 
lands within the last few years, and ere long we may expect that 
they will furnish for Northern markets the delicious products of 


* Orange Lake, in sight of Micanopy, is girdled with orange groves. Bit- 
ter-swects and sour are the only kinds in these dense groves. They bear 
abundantly, and when thinned out and left at a proper distance in the fields 
have a rich and pleasing appearance from the deep green foliage and pendent 
golden fruit. The bitter-sweet eats very well, and the sour when mixed with 
sugar and water, makes a cooling and pleasant beverage. Throughout the 
Peninsula, large groves of these trees may be seen, 
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tropical climes. The adaptation of the soil and climate of South 
Florida to the production of tropical fruits is no longer an experi- 
ment. Though north of the tropical latitude, the climate is so 
genial, that it nourishes with luxuriance, in the open air, most of 
the fruits of tropical climes. We have seen and eaten of as fine 
specimens of the lemon, lime, guava and banana as those we have 
met with in Cuba.* To those who, on account of constitutional 
delicacy, consumptive habits, or other causes at the North, are 
disposed to seek other and more congenial latitudes, this section 
of Florida offers tempting inducements. How many poor work- 
ing men of the North, whose labor is the support of helpless 
families, and who are destined to die by inches of that dreadful 
disease, consumption, by remaining in their present situation, 
might have their lives prolonged to a green and happy old age by 
changing their occupations, and engaging in the rural employ- 
ments of this genial region ! 

The lands of South Florida on the east coast, in the region of 
Indian River, have the appearance of being an older formation, 
and are on a higher level above the sea than those higher up the 
coast. The landscape presents a finer view, and the climate is 
more salubrious. The attractions of Indian River for those who 
wish to make their own labor their capital, from which they may be 
enabled to draw, with moderate exertions, a support for themselves 
and families, are great; as we said before, it is one of the best 
“poor man’s’? countries that we know of. 

It is curious to observe the various impressions and opinions 
held respecting Florida by persons who have gone there. Some 
are loud in their praises of both her soil and climate, while others 
are just the reverse. Much depends upon the opportunities which 
these persons have had for judging of the country, and the motives 
by which they were instigated in going. 

There is a class of persons in the world whose sole object in 
life seems to be the making of money! ‘Their estimate of a 
country is always according to the number of dollars and cents 


* Mr. Russell, on Indian River, has raised a number of fine specimens of 
these fruits the past season. Dr. Speer, of Mellonville, has raised, the past 
season, twenty thousand lemons from two hundred and fifty trees. 
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they can put into their pockets. They are nothing more than 
speculators, and care little about the health or happiness of the 
community where they operate. If their schemes are successful, 
it is a fine country; if not, it is unfit to live in. 

There is another class, a visionary and hopeful one, that never 
succeed anywhere. Hearing of the extraordinary crops of some 
planter, in which five hundred dollars were made to hand, he 
forthwith sells out his old home, takes up the line of march, and 
is soon encamped on lands purchased in the vicinity of the pros- 
pering planter. Ina few years he finds that he is not as successful 
as his neighbor, and cannot understand why itis so. He becomes 
discouraged, and sighs for a return back to his worn-out lands, 
blaming Florida for his ill-success. 

The third class, and it is much the largest, is composed of 
intelligent, energetic and practical men, whose lands at home have 
become so much worn and exhausted, as not to remunerate them 
for the labor bestowed in their cultivation. Calmly and dispas- 
sionately they examine for themselves the lands of Florida; the 
amount and character of their produce; the advantages and dis- 
advantages of climate, health, &c.; in short, they estimate all the 
incidents of a planting interest, and then proceed practically, 
energetically, and perseveringly to work. Such men think well 
of Florida, and are successful there, and do not hesitate to recom- 
mend to others, planting worn-out land, like that which they left, 
to follow their example. R. 

June, 1854. 


— 


Art. II].—Marriace ano Divorce. 
1. A practical treatise of the law of marriage and divorce. By 
Leonard Shelford of the Middle Temple. 
2. An Act to divorce certain persons therein named. Pamph- 
let acts, &e. 

THE primal act by which human society was organized, the first 
social institution, was that of marriage. St. Augustine, finds in 
the first ordinances of the Creator concerning man, the constitu- 
tion of this society, and a declaration of the terms on which it 
should exist, and the objects it was to serve. 
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“So God credted‘man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him ; male and fenrale created he them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth 
and subdue it; and have dominion, &c.” 

“And the Lord God said, It is not good that man should be alone; I 
will make him an help meet for him.”’ 

“ And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made he a 
woman and brought her unto the man. And Adam said, This is now 
bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called Woman, 
because she was taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and mother and shall cleave to his wife; and they shall be onzE 
FLESH.” 


Thus, was ordained the union of one man with one woman, and 
that indissolubly a union thus constituted was “ blessed.’ 

The compilers of the Code Napoleon, in their exposition say 
“that the world had long remained in ignorance of the basis of 
this union, and that it was only within a short period, that con- 
fused and inexact notions were not entertained in regard to it. 
They were convinced that marriage which had existed before the 
establishment of Christianity; which preceded all positive law, 
and which is founded im the constitution of our natures, is neither 
a civil act, nor a religious act, but a natural act, which has en- 
gaged the attention of the legislature and which religion has sanc- 
tified.” 

No greater mischief has been dorie to sound philosophy, and 
consequently to an elevated civilization, than was done by the 
inculcation of the notion that the natural condition of mankind 
was that of savageness, and that his relations might be ascertained 
by tracing his history from a barbarous origin. In this point of. 
view,marriage was originally the connection of male and female 
for the procreation of young. It required no law; it involved no 
religion ; it was not a civil, nor a religious act; it proceeded from 
animal instincts. The same authors repeating what had been said 
by Montesquieu, affirm “that every people had caused Heaven to 
intervene in a contract which was destined to exercise so great an 
influence over the fortunes of the spouses, which, binding the 
future to the present, makes their happiness depend upon a suc- 
cession of uncertain events, and which exciting fears as well as 
hopes, seem to require the aid of Heaven to fill up the chasm 
between them.” 
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The omnipotence of the law-making power—the pervading 
energy of its will, must have her conceptions congenial to men, to 
whom was committed the great task, of reforming and harmonis- 
ing the legal institutions and civil order of a mighty empire. 
Hence, we can readily understand their faith, that the social and 
civil organism, about which they were employed, had been created 
by legislation; that those deep-rooted and universally diffused 
notions of the presence of God, at the celebration of a marriage 
formed according to his will, and that his blessing attends and 
hallows, were ingenious inventions, serving to couple and connect 
the hopes with the fears and anxieties which in the sensibilities of 
the young pair were aroused at the prospects before them. 

We very much question the accuracy of these conclusions of 
those eminent juris consults. We doubt very much the fact, that 
the world had been so long ignorant, and we cannot hail with gra- 
titude this gospel so lately promulgated. Marriage had existed 
before Christianity, if by Christianity is meant the advent and 
teachings of Christ. But Christianity was in the earth from the 
foundation of the world, and we have the words of the Messiah, 
that he restored and revived the ideas in regard to marriage 
which had existed in the beginning. At the moment of his 
preaching scarccly a nation existed but recognised, in some form 
or other, the connection of religion with this institution. 

The relation of husband and wife is a natural relation, but that 
does not describe it. There can be no marriage that does not 
involve a civil relation. Were there but two persons on the earth 
and those forming a conjugal society—between those persons a 
civil order would necessarily result. Whose labors would sustain 
the society ? what would be the arrangements of the family? who 
would determine its abode and the manner of its abiding ?—are 
questions they would decide between themselves. As the civil 
order becomes more complicated, these inquiries involve more sig- 
nificence and have a larger range. Combinations of property, 
application of industry, civil capacities, domestic authority, flow 
from the connection. 

These enquiries, do not solve all the questions? Those reason- 
ings lead to sterile results, which treat of man, without a reference 
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to his relations to: his Maker, or which seek for him in a condition 
where these relations are not acknowledged. All human science 
and all art, proceed from that first revelation, “in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” In this over-ruling and 
all-pervading truth, we must find the source of all finite relations. 

In reference to man, we have, however, a specific revelation of 
the origin and plan of the marital relation. It was a union of 
two persons, so as to form but one—an identity of ends and 
aims—a fusion of separate volitions, impulses, affections, sympa- 
thies, so as to form a single existence. It is a spiritual incorpora- 
tion, by which two souls and bodies are made one flesh. 

The christian theory never treats of man’s natural condition, as 
a savage and ignorant condition. It does not recognise his prim- 
itive nature as a degraded nature. 

The first communications of God to man placed him in posses- 
sion of all the truths essential to the development of a perfect 
social, civil, and political order. He revealed Himself ;—he or- 
dained the social union, and blessed the chaste nuptials of his 
first creatures. Christ, appealed to by the pragmatical and cay- 
iling Pharisees, to know whether it was lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for any cause, answered, “‘ Have ye not read that 
he which made them at the beginning made them male and female, 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh? where- 
fore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, God 
hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

This truth lost its sway in the early periods of the world’s his- 
tory. Polygamy and promiscuous commerce appear in the earli- 
est epochs. 

Woman was made the slave of man, and marriage scarcely rose 
above the dignity of an animal connection. The claims of the 
husband to his wife appear, however, in the first rank of civil 
arrangements. Abraham and Isaac, wandering over the barbar- 
ous lands of Arabia and Palestine, express the fear that their 
right would not be respected, but their distrust called forth re- 
buke from the kings and princes of those lands. The Egyptians 
ascribe their laws of marriage to Menes, and the Chinese to Fo, 
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their earliest sovereigns. The Athenians trace theirs to Cecrops, 
the Romans to Romulus. 

In all countries, except the Persian and Assyrian, connections 
between persons in the direct line of descent were forbidden. In 
these countries a man might marry his mother. The Athenians 
permitted the marriage of the half-sister of the father’s side, 
while the Spartans only of the mother’s. The Egyptians per- 
mitted marriages of bruther and sister. The Mosaic law prohib- 
ited such customs, but the practice of the Hebrews was not, at 
all times, equal’ to their laws. The Romans prohibited marriages 
in the direct line through all degrees, and collaterals were prohib- 
ited from marrying within the fourth degree. This was altered 
by Arcadius, who authorized the marriages of cousins. 

Marriages between persons related by affinity were prohibited, 
in the second degree, though the manners of the people forbade 
such connections to the fourth. 

“Tn all times,” say the compilers of the French code, “ mar- 
riage has been prohibited between children and their progenitors. 
These would be frequently irreconcilable with the laws of physi- 
cal nature. They would always be with decorum and sound 
morals. They would change essentially the relations which 
should exist between parents and their children. They would 
reverse their positions, overthrow their respective obligations, and 
shock the sentiments of mankind.” The Hebrews punished with 
death such connections. The Romans declared them infamous. 
The Council of Trent imposed the prohibition of intermarriage 
between persons standing in the second degree, by affinity, ac- 
cording to their rule of computation. The earlier regulations 
extended the prohibition to the fourth, and even the sixth and 
seventh degrees. 

These earlier prohibitions were not considered so unyielding but 
that dispensations might be procured. The traffic in these was 
the subject of legitimate complaint. The basis of the law of 
marriage in the church is the Mosaic code, and those dispensa- 
tions rarely, if ever, invaded its prescriptions. 

The periods at which marriages may be formed differ widely in 
the laws of different nations. The Spartans fixed the legal age 
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for men at thirty, and at twenty for females. The Romans per- 
mitted marriages at fourteen in males, and twelve in females ; and, 
from their code, this is the age of consent in Great Britain, Spain, 
and most of the United States. The age in Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Prussia, and Saxony is eighteen and fourteen; Holland, 
Belgium, Russia, eighteen and fifteen; in Sweden and Hesse, 
twenty-one; Wurtemberg, twenty-five. In the Kingdom of Wur- 
temberg, a man over forty years cannot marry a woman, unless 
she is within ten years of his own age. 

The control of parents, and the good sense and humanity of 
the society at large, prevents the growth of very great abuses in 
the matter of early marriages. Still, whatever is made the sub- 
ject of legislation, should be dealt with discreetly and seriously. 
The ages of twelve years for females and fourteen for males 
scarcely approximate the time at which marriages should be per- 
mitted. Eighteen for males and fifteen for females would scarcely 
answer for the minimum periods of legal capacity. ‘The great 
Apostle, discussing the domestic relations in his letter to the 
Church at Ephesus, enters into a minute statement of the analogy 
between the relation of husband and wife, and the connection 
between Christ and the Church. 


““ Wives,” he says, ‘submit yourselves unto your husbands as unto 
the Lord; for the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the Church, and he is the Saviour of the body. Therefore, as 
the Church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands 
in everything. Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the word. 

“So ought men to love their wives as their own body. He that loy- 
eth his wife, loveth himself. For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh. This is a great mystery; but I speak concerning Christ and the 
Church. Sacramentum noc magnum est, ego dico in Christo et in 
ecclesiu.” 


These words constitute the principal foundation of the argu- 
ment by which the matrimonial contract was treated by the 
Church as a sacrament, and thus falling under its control and 
supervision. They unquestionably made a deep impression on the 
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consciences of the primitive Christians, and threw about this rela- 
tion a sanctity, which contrasted well with the laxity and disso- 
luteness which reigned at that time in the Roman Empire. 

The Roman marriage, as it existed in the first centuries of the 
city, was a religious contract celebrated with great solemnity, 
and which established mysterious and holy relations. It estab- 
lished an entire community between the husband and wife in 
human and divine things. The marriage ceremony was performed 
at the temple in presence of ten witnesses from the different tribes 
of the city, after sacrificial offerings and the consultation of the 
aruspices. The wife passed into the hands of her husband, 
losing her rights in the gods of her family, and acquiring a com- 
munion with him in his Gods and religion and family. Ata later 
period these rites were changed for the plebeians, and others more 
simple were established in their place. 

This rite too was sacramental, accompanied with religious cere- 
monies, and both forms were restricted to Roman citizens. In 
the sixth century of the city, the marriage of usucaption was 
introduced. 

Marriage was then established by the fact of a continued 
cohabitation for a year, and this led to the marriage by consent, 
accompanied with no religious rite nor sanctified relations. Con- 
cubinage, with no intention of forming a marriage, naturally 
followed closely after. The community of worship, the unity of 
the family, which constituted the essence of the religious marriage, 
was destroyed in the innovations which were made upon this cere- 
monial, and the obligations which the tie created were permanently 
disturbed. 

It is a question among historians whether marriages could be 
dissolved by DIvoRcE in the early days of the city. The power 
of the husband to repudiate the wife for certain offences is admitted, 
and some contend for the power of divorce as residing in both 
the husband and the wife. It is generally agreed that there was 
no instance of a divorce for above five hundred years, and that 
the occurrence of the first caused a profound shock to the Roman 
sensibilities. 
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It is at this period that the alteration appears in Roman man- 
ners. The constitution of separate estates, the enjoyment of 
independent revenues, the severance of that union which gives a 
second character and purpose to the institution were lost. 

Tertullion writes—“ The institutions of our ancestors, which 
directed woman in the ways of sobriety and modesty, are fallen 
into disuse. Where do we findin marriage that felicity so favored 
in former times by manners, and which, for nearly six hundred 
years, from the building of the city, was not submitted to a scru- 
tiny of repudiation? At this time repudiation is the end as well 
as the design of marriage.’’ Gibbon testifies to the laxity which 
lead to marriages followed by repudiations, and repudiations 
which preceded new connections; while Marshal stigmatises one 
who was married ten témes in a single month. 

Christianity was placed, by its very nature, in direct hostility 
with these customs. It undertook to reconstruct the family, ac- 
cording to the Divine model. It entered into the sanctuary of 
domestic life, and gave laws to all its arrangements. Marriage 
was celebrated in those primitive days before the altar, by the 
administration of the consecrated bread and wine, a profession of 
faith, and a nuptial benediction. Consultations with the minister 
of the faith were recommended to be had in advance of the cere- 
mony, and the prayers of believers were invoked, that the bles- 
sings of heaven might attend the sanctified union. This was not 
done, as is supposed by the French civilians, to soften anxieties, 
and to invigorate hopes, in the ordinary meaning of those terms. 

The union thus formed sprung from the heart, was approved 
by the conscience, and sanctioned by the understanding. There 
were great duties to flow from it, and great responsibilities to 
follow it. Divine aid was sought in a manner acceptable to him 
who had ordained the union. 

The church attended at the cradle of the children of the mar- 
riage; it blessed their youth, and comforted them in death. 
“Who can express,” says Tertullian, ‘the happiness of such a 
union, of which the church is in some manner the instrument, 
which is confirmed by prayer, sealed by the benediction, an- 
nounced by angels to the assembly of the saints, and ratified by 
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the heavenly Father.” ‘The priest,” says Isidore of Seville, 
‘blesses the marriage at the moment it is celebrated. It is what 
God did in reference to the first conjugal union at the time of its 
formation; for it is written, ‘God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him, male and female created he 
them; and God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruit- 
ful and multiply.’ What is done now in the church, is in imita- 
tion of what was then done in paradise.”’ 

Grave disputes have arisen as to the essentiality of the nuptial 
benediction, and what constitutes the sacrament of marriage, and 
who are the ministers of the sacrament, and the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the organized church over the civil contract of 
marriage. The better authorities seem to admit, that for civil 
purposes—those that concern civil capacity—the laws of legiti- 
macy and succession, the jurisdiction of the civil authority is par- 
amount. The sanctification of the marriage, the protection of 
parties forming it from error, impediments and impositions; to 
guard the parties from the infatuation of passion; to avoid the 
scandal, disgrace and misery of secret, unauthorized, or ill-ad- 
vised unions ; to compel them to consider the responsibilities they 
assume ;—these afford sufficient public motives for the employment 
of the ministry of religion and the Christian Church in the cele- 
bration of marriages. 

The law of Theodosius explains, and was probably intended to 
assist, the supremacy of the secular over the ecclesiastical author- 
ity. That law affirms, ‘That it is not the ante-nuptial donation, 
nor the constitution of the dowry, nor all the pomp or ceremonial 
of the nuptials, which form a valid marriage; nor will the omis- 
sion of these accessories render invalid a marriage otherwise reg- 
ular, nor deprive children of their legitimacy. It is sufficient 
that two persons of legal capacity, under no legal impediment, 
shall give their mutual consent to the marriage in the presence of 
witnesses who can attest it.” 

This decree was recognized in the codes of Justinian, and its 
authority was acknowledged by the churchmen for several centu- 
ries. The presence of the priest, the necessity for the nuptial 
benediction, were insisted on, for the ends of a Christian mar- 
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riage. They were not deemed important to the establishment of 
a legal contract. One of the Gothic kings of Spain, in the 7th 
century, was the first who exacted the interposition of the priest 
to the constitution of the marriage. Leo, the Philosopher, in the 
tenth, and Alexis Comnenus, in the 12th century, ordained that 
no marriage should be valid without a nuptial benediction by an 
authorized member of the church. Charlemagne, in several of 
his capitularies, established the same necessity. About the same 
time it became a portion of the law of England. Ina late case 
reported in the 10th of Clarke and Finnelly’s Reports of cases 
decided m the House of Lords, that court determined that a mar- 
riage was invalid in Great Britain that had been celebrated by a 
dissenting minister, between two persons who did not belong to 
his congregation. The judgment was rendered against the dis- 
sent of Lords Brougham and Denman, and is founded upon the 
ancient ordinances and usages in force in the kingdom. It was 
held that no marriage was valid unless celebrated in the presence 
of a minister of the Church of England, save in those exceptional 
instances which had been provided for by statutes in reference to 
dissenters. 

There was a time when the marriage was not held to be com- 
plete until there had been a concubinage, and a decree of Pope 
Alexander the Third is found, which determined that a consum- 
mation by cohabitation was necessary to its perfectness. 

The beautiful Anne of Brittany was left at an early age heiress 
of that important duchy. Such was the lawlessness that reigned, 
that she feared some of her suitors would carry her off forci- 
bly to marry her. She accepted the proposals of Maximilian, 
the Emperor of Germany, and grandfather of Charles the Fifth. 

The marriage ceremony was performed with his ambassador, 
who appeared as his proxy. In order to fulfil what was supposed 
to be necessary, the princess was placed in bed, and the naked 
leg of the proxy placed beside her. This was not deemed suffi- 
cient, for, during the life of the emperor, Anne was married, first 
to Charles the Eighth and afterwards to Louis the Twelfth of 
France. Sismondi vituperates the transaction in his History of 
France. The probability is, that some of the ancient usages, in 
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reference to the vesting of the wife’s claim to dower, were con- 
fused with the rules regulating the contract of marriage itself, 
“au coucher, femme gagne son douaire,” was a widely diffused 
adage; and among the customs of Bretagne, there was one to 
the effect that the wife acquired title to dower by concubinage. 

This endowment of the wife after the marriage was called 
Morgengabe, and existed over a wide extent of country. It is 
found among the Greeks as the Theoretrwm—price of virginity— 
and there are traces of it in the Roman manners. The custom 
of Castile was that the title to marriage presents depended upon 
the fact of there having been a kiss and an embrace. 

If the marriage failed after these, the donor could not receive 
them back. 

These gross ideas did not penetrate far into the legal idea of 
the marriage, as understood by the church. 

In one of the earlier councils, the chastity of the nuptials, in 
the just estimate of the clergy, is shown by the decree, “Spousas 
et spousa cum benediciendi sunt a sacerdote, a parentibus suis, 
vel a pova nymphis afferentur ; qui cum benedictionen acceperint, 
eaden nocte pro reverentia ipsius benedictionis in virginitate 
permaneant.”’ 

The law of Europe was, that marriage was formed by the con- 
sent of competent parties. The Church and the State generally 
concurred in throwing about the ceremony such guards as to se- 
cure publicity, and to avoid the scandal and crime of forbidden 
or secret connections. 

The Church and the State seemed to be impressed with the 
sanctity of the relation, and co-operated to impress upon society 
Just views in reference to it. The consent having been legally 
given, the marriage was no longer dissoluble. 

The Hebrew system did not recognize divorce as we understand 
that term. The inquiry put to the Savior, whether it is lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every cause; and the answer 
given, that Moses allowed a writing of divorcement, shows that 
the question was not settled as to the powers of the husband. 
A fair interpretation of the Mosaic law would be, that the hus- 
band could not act capriciously. Some of the Rabbins contended 
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that there must be a cause, though it need not be a very grave 
one, while others claimed a full liberty of repudiation. 

That the manners of the East tolerated unrestrained licentious- 
ness, is apparent from the lives of David and Solomon and the 
very remarkable method that Ahasuerus took to supply the throne 
of Persia with a queen. ‘The first example,” says Josephus, 
“‘of the repudiation of a husband by his wife was given by 
Salome, sister of Herod the Great, who sent the writing of 
divorcement to Corsobarius, the Idumean, contrary to the usage 
of our laws, which give this power only to the husbands.” 

The laws of Solon permitted either party to demand a divorce. 
The husband obtaining one, was required to restore the dowry of 
his wife, and to furnish her with a maintenance. The wife was 
required to demand the divorce in person from the judge. A 
curious and illustrative scene is found in the biography of 
Alcibiades. 

The nature of the marriage contract in Rome has been the 
subject of much discussion among historians. The words by 
which the contract was formed, in the early epoch, have not been 
preserved, and the ceremonies are open to a various interpretation. 
It is agreed that the confarreatio of Romulus and the cemptio of 
Servius were both, in some measure, religious ceremonials. In 
the confarreatio, there was the sacrifice, the consultation of arus- 
pices, the consecrated bread and water, the transfer to the hus- 
band, by which the wife was spiritually engenerated by him, and 
came to his family asa daughter. In three cases was he permitted 
to repudiate her; for either, he was able to expel her from his 
family. This expulsion deprived her of the family and family gods, 
and deprived her of her position and place in the city. The 
offences were adultery, poisoning of their children, and abandon- 
ment of the conjugal domicil. The Roman juris consults describe 
a marriage as the conjunction of a man and woman for mutual 
aid during life, with the communion of human and divine things. 

Married persons were called conguges, and marriage a congu- 
gium, for the yoke under which the betrothed was placed was 
emblematic of the concord which was necessary, and the phe- 
nomena of the union. The goddess VirrpLaca presided over the 
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domestic peace, and provided the things requisite for the dignity 
of the husband and the honor of the wife. The history of Rome 
is replete with evidence of the estimation in which marriage was 
held, and the virtue and magnanimity of the women of Rome. 
The women, on one occasion, supplied the public treasury by the 
surrender of their ornaments, and from thence funeral orations, 
in celebration of the virtues of women, were permitted. That 
their honor might be surrounded with inviolability, it was not per- 
mitted, even in courts of justice, for her male adversary to touch 
her, that her robe might not be sullied by the touch of a stranger’s 
hands. Their manners were reserved; their entertainments and 
dances modest; their employments domestic. We have seen, in 
the earlier portion of this article, that a change took place in the 
manners of the Romans, and especially in the ceremonies of mar- 
riage. The introduction of new people, under their empire, and 
the toleration of new modes of worship, and new gods, led to the 
discredit of the ancient and strict ideas of the early Romans. 
The religious ceremonies were no longer exacted, because the 
imported populations neither comprehended their import, nor reve- 
renced their sancity. Irreligion was the first consequence; the 
destruction of social morality the next. Gibbon notes this change 
in the ceremonies of marriage, as a fatal symptom of the decline 
of strict manners. Divorces came to be allowed by mutual con- 
sent, or for a legitimate cause, or even without a cause; but the 
party who repudiated the other for no cause, was subject to the 
penalty “ penain justi dissidi.”” Seneca describes the dissolute- 
ness—the abandonment—that penetrated into the habits of the 
people: ‘‘ Women married only to be repudiated, and were repu- 
diated only to marry again. Nubunt repudii causa et exeunt 
matrimonu causa.” Gibbon says: 


“When the Roman matrons became the equal and voluntary com- 
panions of their lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, that mar- 
riage, like other partnerships, might be dissolyed by the abdication of 
one of the associates. In three venturies of prosperity and corruption, 
this principle was enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious abuse. 
Passion, interest, or caprice suggested daily motives for the dissolution 
of the marriage; a word, a sign, a message, a letter, the mandate of a 
freed man, declared the separation. The most tender of human connec- 
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tions was degraded to a transient society of profit or pleasure. Accord- 
ing to the various conditions of life, both sexes alternately felt the 
disgrace and infamy; an inconstant spouse transferred her wealth to a 
new family, abondoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, progeny to the 
paternal authority and care of her late husband; and a once beautiful 
virgin might be dismissed to the world, old, indigent and friendless. 
A specious theory is confuted by this free and perfect experiment, 
which demonstrates that the liberty of divorce does not contribute to 
happiness and virtue.” 


It was in this condition of the laws and manners that Chris- 
tianity came to have a voice in the administration of the empire. 
Constantine placed a limit upon disorders that he did not dare to 
uproot. / He confined the causes of divorce tothree. If the hus- 
band were an assassin, poisoner of his children, or had violated 
sepulchres—or the wife was an adultress, a bawd, or poisoner; 
these were just causes for divorce. 

The Emperors who followed, enlarged the number of cases which 
furnished the legitimate reason. These were captivity of the 
husband; absence for four years without news; old age, sterility, 
adultery, homicide, treason, theft, sacrifice, forgery, impotence, 
religious professions, cruelty, immodesty, &c. Some of these 
were mutual, and others belonged either to one or the other. 

The divorced wife was not allowed to marry for a year after the 
divorce. 

The divorce by mutual consent was still continued, and the 
privilege of repudiation was still permitted, under a penalty. The 
law of divorce, as found in the Theodosian code, which formed 
the law of the Western Empire, prevailed in Europe until the ele- 
vation of Charlemagne. It had been the subject of restriction 
in France by princes of the first line, but to him its extirpation is 
due. It existed in Britain till the tenth century, and in Spain 
till the thirteenth. 

It is not to be concluded that the Church acquiesced in the 
imperial legislation quietly. These gentle laws of marriage pre- 
vailed against the earnest teachings of the Christian fathers. 
The legislation of Christian States is not always Christian, as 
every statute book of the United States, except that of South 
Carolina, will show, in reference to this very subject. 
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“ Do not tell me,” says St. Chrysostom, “‘of the laws made by those 
without, which permit you to separate by means of a writing of divorce. 
It is not according to those laws that God will judge you. He will 
judge you by those he has himself established.” 

“The divorce is absolutely reprobated by our laws,” says St. Gregory, 
“ though the Roman laws dispose otherwise.” 

“The laws of Czesar are one thing, and the laws of Jesus Christ 
another,” says Jerome. “The precepts of Papinion to one effect, and 
those of Paul, our apostle and master, to another.” 

St. Ambrose says, “You send away your wife, as if you had the 
right—as if you committed no crime in so doing, and suppose yourself 
justified because human laws tolerate it. But the divine law forbids tt. 
Listen to what the law of the Lord says, to which those who make the 
laws should submit: ‘Let not man separate what God has joined.’ ” 


Theologians have a firm support in distinct passages of the 
sacred canon for the conclusion that divorces, coupled with a 
privilege of another marriage, were forbidden. The wife who was 
married after her repudiation, under the Hebrew system, was 
called defiled, and the Apostle Paul teaches “‘that the wife should 
not depart from the husband, and that the husband should not 
put away the wife.” 

The Church at Rome in the year 407, through In- 
nocent, seems to have declared a settled doctrine on this 
subject. In writing to the Bishop of Toulouse, he says, “ You 
have consulted me, my dear brother, concerning those who, having 
been divorced, have entered into a new marriage. It is clear that 
both parties commit adultery. Those then, or those who, during 
the life of their husband or wife, dare to contract a second mar- 
riage, although the first seems dissolved by a divorce, cannot be 
excused from adultery. Even those to whom they are united are 
guilty of the same crime according as it is written in the gospel— 
‘That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: And whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced, committeth adultery.” All such per- 
sons, therefore, should be excluded from a communion with 
believers.” The Council at Carthage adopted the canon that, 
conformably to the doctrine of the Evangelist, and to that of the 
Apostle, a husband abandoned by his wife, or a wife repudiated 
by her husband, ought not to contract a new marriage, but to 
remain in that state until they were reconciled; otherwise they 
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should be put in pehance, and as the civil laws did not correspond, 
they declared they would solicit an imperial law to harmonize 
the laws. 

Charlemagne adopted this course, and, during the 9th and 10th 
centuries it became the law of nearly all of Western Europe. 
The Greek Church about the same period adopted the interpreta- 
tion which allowed divorces for adultery. At the time of the 
reformation divorces for causes arising after the marriage were 
repelled by the moral sense of nearly the whole of Christendom. 
Divorces were permitted; but the causes must have existed at the 
time of, and formed impediments to the cclebration of the mar- 
riage. ‘These causes, as now admitted by the Roman Church, 
have been expressed in the form of Latin verse and are— 


“ Krror, conditio votum, cognatio crimen ; 
Cultus, disparitas, vis, ordo ligamen honestas ; 
Si sis affinis, si forte coire nequibus 

Si parochi ct duplicis desit presentia testis 
Rapta loco mulier, si non reddito tuto 

Heee facienda vetant connubia facto retractent.” 


These causes arise in an error in reference to the person, or 
in the fact of violence, rape of the woman or whether the parties 
have the condition of freedom. Kindred (cognatio) by blood or 
affinity, (either by marriage or in the church, sponsors by baptism 
or children by adoption,) were not permitted to intermarry. 

The Christian cannot marry the infidel, nor can one under 
vows, or in religious orders, or who is held under the bonds 
(ligonen) of a previous marriage. Murder or adultery, committed 
to enable parties to marry, are impediments. Marriage cannot 
be founded in crime. Impotence, after a long struggle, was 
admitted among the causes of divorce; and the Council of Trent 
rendered the presence of the Parish Priest of one of the parties 
and two witnesses necessary. Some of the impediments were 
permanent, while others were relative, and some could be over- 
come by dispensation. ‘The Church did not provide for annulling 
marriages contracted against the consent of parents, or without 
publication of banns; though, in the practice of the clergy, these 
are exacted before a marriage will be celebrated. The final con- 
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clusions upon this subject led to much criticism. The eloquent 
D’Aguessau says, “That families would be more happy, fortunes 
better assured, marriages more exempt from the desecrations 
which disturb them, if the canonists of the latter time had been 
as severe in their maxims, as jealous of the just authority of 
parents as the Roman juris-consults, We may add to the 
opinion of juris consults, the suffrage of the Greck Church, 
which, following the lead of St. Basil, has canonised the 
laws of the Emperors, and consecrated their wise provisions. 

We join to it the authority of the Church of France. We can 
prove, by the canons of many councils, held in the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th centurics, that it not only always detested, condemned 
and forbade marriages formed without the consent of parents, but 
even declared them null. 

We have thus traced the canon law of Europe for the reason 
that it is the basis of our statutes, and for the further reason that 
it stands upon an interpretation of the divine law. Marriage is 
reccived in it as a divine relation ordained by God, and designed 
for the happiness of the human family. That it is the foundation 
of society, the source of all civil and social order. The care of 
the Church has been that marriages should be formed upon just 
considerations, and it prohibits the union of those who can come 
together only through crime, a breach of modesty and good man- 
ners. Its severity against incest will not tolerate connections 
between those spirztually bound. Its abhorence of adultery is 
such, that the fact, that the parties had held adultering relations, 
precludes their legal connection. It takes every precaution to 
secure marriages on Christian principles, and holds the parties to 
a Christian obligation. 

That the Church at Rome claimed powers over the subject of 
marriage, which independent States could not admit, is very clear 
to our minds. We are not asserting the legitimacy of that church, 
nor do we admit its pretensions to supremacy. We are reviewing 
its legislation with the design of setting forth the ground which 
Christianity had occupied and maintained on this subject, while 
the Church was its recognised exponent. From the 8th to the 16th 
centuries, the Gentile law of divorce was overturned in all its 
principles and prescriptions. 
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The practical results of the Reformation, upon the relations of 
the members of the family and especially upon the relations of 
husband and wife, have always appeared to us as in a high degree 
mischievous. License was sought from, and license was tolerated 
by, the leading chiefs of the reformation, to an extent which has 
occasioned just reproach. Luther agreed that divorces might be 
allowed for adultery and abandonment of the conjugal domicil, 
and in his later writings seemed disposed to enlarge the privilege. 
Melancthon confined the divorce to the causes of abandonment 
and adultery; Calvin to adultery and apostacy. The breach 
having been made, other teachers enlarged it. Milton and Bucer 
were favorable to divorces by consent. 

The complete prostration of the work which the Church had so 
laboriously constructed was effected during the French Revolution. 
The constitution of 1791 had declared, “that religious vows, nor 
any other engagement, contrary to natural rights, were to be 
recognized.’ In conformity with this assertion of natural liberty, 
on the 20th September, 1792, the law of marriage and divorce 
was declared. The preamble is—‘ That the National Assembly, 
considering the importance of conferring upon Frenchmen the 
faculty of divorce, which results from endzvedual liberty, which an 
indissoluble engagement would impair, &e.” 

The law of marriage suppressed the impediments from solemn 
vows, sacred orders, spiritual relationship, rape and adultery. 
Divorces were allowed by mutual consent, in favor of one of the 
parties, upon the allegation of “ incompatibility of disposition or 
character, or for causes, such as madness or idiocy, condemnation 
to infamous punishment, cruelty, abandonment, notorious bad 
habits, absence for five years without information, &c. The 
effect of the divorce was to restore entire independence and the 
faculty of forming a new contract of marriage. 

The code Napoleon operated some reform to the licentiousness 
of this enactment of revolutionary sensuality and _ passion. 
Divorces were allowed by that code for adultery, cruelty, con- 
demnation to an infamous punishment, and by a persevering and 
mutual consent, rendered in the manner prescribed by law. 

The divorce for this last cause could only be sought after the par- 
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ties had cohabited for two years and the husband was twenty-five 
years of age and the wife twenty-one. It could not be sought 
after the marriage had continued twenty ycars or the wife had 
attained forty-five years. ‘This mutual consent must be rendered 
to the judge at three different audiences during the year; and 
must have been given, with the approbation of the parents, or 
kindred of each, and after an agreement in reference to the 
children and the property. Another marriage could not take 
place for a year after the divorce was thus perfected. These 
prohibitions deprived this faculty of much of its mischievous 
quality. 

The conscience of the French people was never contented with 
the change of the law, and, after the first delirium of the revolu- 
tion, in 1816, a law was passed to the effect ‘that divorce is 
abolished. he judgments which prescribed it, which remain 
unexecuted, are inoperative.” This antidote has not removed 
the disorders which spread from the pestilent root of the revolu- 
tionary ordinance, and the mitigated miasma which issued from 
the Code Napoleon. Divorce is allowed in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, in Prussia and Austria among those who do not belong 
to the Catholic Church. The causes are generally desertion, 
condemnation for crime, impatience, adultery, cruelty, absence 
without information. The divorce by mutual consent is not per- 
mitted im either of those States. 

The States of this confederacy, excepting South Carolina, have 
adopted laws permitting divoree. These are generally based upon 
the European codes we have referred to. The administration of 
these laws has been attended with great laxity, and a severe blow 
has been given, in consequence, to the public morals. 

The practical operation of this administration is such, that it is 
generally conceded that a person who is determined to have a 
divorce, by a discriminating sclection of his forum, will not fail. 
The indissolubility of the marriage tie, the permanence of the 
family bond, the domestic order that the sentiment of its indisso- 
luble character created, are fast leaving us. The abominable 
sentiment of the National Assembly of ’91, that “no convention 
which restrains natural liberty is to be respected,’ seems to be 
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acquiring a hold that cannot but be productive of the greatest 
mischicfs. The dissolution of the family, the withdrawal of the 
wife and children from the paternal control and government, have 
obtained an amount of toleration, even from the judicial decrees 
and discussions in our country, which discloses a great laxity in 
principles. Some years ago, in Philadelphia, a wife was suffered 
to withhold a child from the control of the father—the father 
being anxious for both wife and child to return to the domestic 
domicil—for no better excuse for her abandonment being rendered 
than that the husband had insisted with too much seriousness upon 
a theoretical view of the supremacy of the husband in the family, 
and the duty of the wife to render obedience ; while another case 
of a similar character has passed through the courts of New York, 
and finally came to the supreme court of the Union, in which the 
paternal authority was set at nought—the husband’s greatest 
offence being that he had insisted, rather rigorously, that his wife 
should take sulphur and molasses as a medicine! 

The substantial grounds in both cases were, that the wife was 
tired of the conjugal connection she had formed, and preferred 
the paternal roof to the husband’s domicil; and the court in 
Pennsylvania, as well as New York, bent their principles to enable 
her to attain her object. In one, and perhaps in both cases, spe- 
cial laws were prompted, in order to perpetuate the condition 
which the courts had permitted. 

The Roman law of divorce is founded upon the principle that 
marriage is a contract, and, like all other contracts, might be 
rescinded by consent, or for a breach by either party, which 
involved its material considerations. Marriage is, unquestionably, 
a contract in so far as it depends upon the agreement of parties ; 
but it has no resemblance to commercial contracts. The husband 
and wife scarcely enter upon it on terms of equality; the mar- 
riage union can never be dissolved on such terms. 

The husband acquires from the union increased capacity and 
power. Ile represents the wife in the political and the civil order. 
He is promised and usually obtains from her affection, reverence 
and duty. ‘he wife carries into the union a feeblencss that 
solicits protection—a singleness that requires support—affcctions 
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and sensibilities that demand objects which she may grasp and to 
which she may adhere. 

In the union, she rarely learns to stand alone, and seldom cher- 
ishes wishes for independence. Her necessities for protection are 
increased. How can she go out of the union as she entered it? 

The husband and the wife are not the only parties to the con- 
tract; the family has its foundation in this union. Children have 
an immediate interest in the perpetuity of the union. They come 
into the world not simply as animals, entitled by the law of nature 
to the mother’s milk, but as moral beings, having an eternal 
responsibilty. The order of Providence committed the care of 
fitting them to meet this condition—not to boards of commission- 
ers, or trustees, or charitable foundations, or to legislative crea- 
tions of any kind—but to the father and mother, united under a 
law of immutable obligation; and, as a part of that law, it was 
“enjoined upon man not to divide what God had so united.” 

The children of a marriage, whose parents have become sepa- 
rated, lose that cooperative effort, that combined care and energy, 
which Providence designed to secure to them. The habits of 
order and government, that are essential to a family, are material 
helps to the proper development of childreu. The concentration of 
affection and of parental kindness—the evidences of provision 
and care, that its domestic arrangements make necessary—serve 
to educate and instruct and soften the younger members of the 
family. ‘The discipline of the family is that which renders the 
work of government easy. When that discipline is perfect, the 
reign of order and of virtue in the state is established; where 
withheld, it is scarcely possible for the child to attain to a perfect 
or a pure maturity. 

It is not merely in reference to the members of the family that 
we should regard the institution of marriage. The feelings and 
the material interests of the members are entitled to weighty con- 
sideration; but the order of the world rests upon foundations 
more solid than these. Man is a social and moral being, and, 
consequently, is placed under a social and moral law. This law 
determines his relations and duties; this law is the foundation 
upon which he must build. From the society formed by marriage, 
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the whole social and political order in which man is placed has 
grown. ‘The duties which arise in that society are permanent; 
there is no period at which they are ended. 

Herein the marriage relation is distinguished from all other. 
The relations of concubinage terminate with the indulgence of 
appetites, and the license of the senses; it has no design of form- 
ing a family, or perpetuating the existence of the members; it 
has no moral aim, nor does it tend to any moral result. Polyga- 
mous connections have aims more favorable to man and to society 
than promiscuous and licentious connections. They do not permit 
the formation of the family. 

The wife is degraded, but not to the degree of a concubine. 
Children have a knowledge of their father, but never the fullness 
of paternal care and providence. 

The husband and father is a lord and master, holding captive, 
for his gratification, a crowd of beings that he must feel to be his 
inferiors, and who are by him made so. 

The Christian marriage, blessed in its formation, permanent in 
its existence, consecrated in its aims and objects, establishes rela- 
tions between the members of the family that are just and equal. 
The wife and mother and children, under the benign principles 
which sustain marriage, have been gradually improving in their con- 
dition. The exorbitant powers allowed to husbands, the authority 
conceded to parents over children, given not, in the end, for pro- 
moting their happiness and elevating their characters, but to gratify 
pride or a love for dominion, have been withdrawn. The control 
of the parent 2s a trust, and it is limited to the necessities which 
this trust creates. The equal rights, the reciprocal duties of hus- 
band and wife, duly acknowledged, give new impulses to civiliza- 
tion, and a better constitution to society. 

In the domestic order, the sources of all the progress of mod- 
ern time may be discovered. 

The laxity of idea, which was devoloped in the French revolu- 
tion, has found its greatest diffusion through the legislation of the 
United States upon the subject of marriage and divorce. 

The hereditary ideas, which centuries of use had established as 
true, could not be uprooted in Europe even by the violence of the 
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revolutionary tornado. The European codes universally contain 
provisions for the celebration of marriage publicly, and after a 
previous notice, at the domicil of one of the parties, by a person 
legally authorized. They require the consent of parents as a 
condition, where the parties are minors, and a respectful request 
to the parents, for consent, even after the age of maturity is 
attained. The evidence of a fact of a marriage is carefully pre- 
served in public registers. Measures are taken to secure families 
from the scandal and disgrace of clandestine or hasty union. 
Great Britain has removed that fountain of bitter waters—the 
Gretna Green marriage—from her manners, and no State in 
Europe furnishes a parallel to it. 

The Legislation of the United States, upon the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce, amounts to an adoption of the laws of Rome, 
as they existed in the declining years of the republic, without any 
of the safeguards which their manners preserved. 

The paternal power, though recognised in most of owr laws, is 
maintained with firmness and rigor in none. The decree of the 
National Assembly of France, of 1792, provided that marriages 
formed without the consent of parents, by minors, were null. The 
interposition of legal authority in the celebration of the marriage 
is established; but, in many of our States, it is not essential to 
its validity. Therefore, questions have arisen in the courts as to 
the factwm of marriages, and facilities are afforded for the hasty, 
ill-advised runaway marriages, which have carried misery into so 
many families. 

There is no subject which more requires an intelligent and 
enlightened statesmanship than this. The separation, in the 
the United States, of the Church from the State, does not involve 
the banishment of Christianity from our civil or domestic order. 
Our legislation should be habitually directed under its guiding 
influence, and no condition opposed to it should be tolerated. 

The consequence of our loose notions on this subject of mar- 
riage—notions which must ultimately lead to the most loose prac- 
tices—is found in the tolerance of the plan of forming a separate 
State of Utah, and permitting it to become a part of this Union; 
and the additional fact that its beastly order is viewed without 
yepugnance or disgust ! 
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The laws cannot enforce all that religion commands; but the 
laws ought not to encourage what religion condemns. The accord 
of the civil laws with religious convictions, forms the strength of 
the State—the security of society—the perfection of laws! The 
separation of the civil order from its religious basis must end in 
the complete overthrow of one or the other, or both. 

Our purpose has been to show that we have fallen behind the 
European States in our legislation on this subject, and that the 
claims of religion, morality and sound policy, demand a total 
change in the principles of our laws. We cannot act in the mat- 
ter too soon. We cannot too soon set to work to repair these 
breaches in our social morals, which, suffered to increase, will, not 
more certainly than rapidly, incur for us all the dangers of other 
States which have fallen into like social looseness. It is not pos- 
sible to measure, or even to conceive, the thousand dangers to a 
people, which flow necessarily from a deficient domestic discipline 
and morality. The national moral depends, in brief, upon the 
moral of the family, and the decay and overthrow of the one is 
almost always to be first indicated by the corruption of the other. 
When the wife ceases to be a sacred thing, whose robe even 
should be secure from profane touch, the whole framework of the 
social temple is about to fall to pieces. 


Art. IV.—Essay on AMERICAN SOCIETY, AS SEEN THROUGH 
SouTHERN SPECTACLES. 
1. Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
2. Miss Martineau’s Retrospect of Western Travel. 
3. Miss Bremer’s Homes of the New World. 
4, Willis’s Home Journal. Miss Leslie. Charles Astor Bris- 
ted. Geo. Wm. Curtis. 


Ir we are not improving in a social point of view, it must cer- 
tainly be because we ‘“‘hate instruction, and our hearts despise 
reproof,” as much as the imaginary individual to whom Solomon 
addressed so many admonitions. Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, 
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Ike Marvel, and Mr. Geo. Wm. Curtis have satirized us. Miss 
Leslie has written a Behavior-Book to improve our manners, and 
though last not least, the accomplished editor of the “ Home 
Journal” has given us occasional criticisms on the various phases 
of social life, as varying circumstances have called for them. 
Their remarks were intended more particularly for New York 
society, but the somewhat metropolitan authority of that city, and 
and the kindred resemblance in the follies of different sections of 
our country, give them a more general interest. 

The extent of this literature not only indicates the awakened 
interest of the public mind in our social development, but is valu- 
able as embodying the most interesting part of the much more 
that is talked of and discussed by our most intelligent people. 
Another even more correct and very interesting exponent of the 
kind of notions our people entertain on such subjects, is found in 
the incidental remarks of the common newspapers of the day. 
With a great deal of the satire, and more particularly those un- 
derstood to proceed from Mr. Curtis, we have only this fault to 
find—they vividly and most amusingly paint faults common to 
human nature, and give the world to understand that they are 
pictures of American society. Apparently, either the exagger- 
ated character these follies have in our case received from cir- 
cumstances which we hope are purely transitional, has deceived 
the satirists into regarding them as American follies, or, what we 
think the true state of the case, there has been a most Utopian 
expectation formed, that we should exhibit to the world, not only 
a model government, but a model society—one freed from many 
of the faults which, under circumstances supposed to be less 
favorable, have heretofore characterized the social system. A 
feeling seems very generally to have prevailed among our people, 
especially among the philanthropically disposed, that somehow, 
in our republic, society was to be established on what the dream- 
ers called “‘a more simple, natural basis,” old “ social tyrannies”’ 
were to be abolished, each man was to “stand upon his own mer- 
its,” the “ glittering baubles” which had been raised to so false 
a value, were to be no longer prized, &c. All the world was 
to see this, fall in love with the benign influences of republican- 
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ism—“ tottering thrones’””—“ area of freedom’’—“ manifest des- 
tiny,’ &c. How republicanism could accomplish all this, un- 
less it could banish the evil from human nature, never seems 
to have occurred to anybody. But, indeed, republicanism 
really seems to have figured in the imaginations of some 
people, as a scheme for man’s regeneration. Probably no two 
words in the language have been more misunderstood than 
the words republican and anti-republican. Almost everything 
which some people dislike, or which trenches on their personal 
satisfaction, they are in the habit of styling anti-republican. 
Many who would disavow these false notions are, nevertheless, 
unconsciously infected by them, and indulge in speculations really 
based upon them. Those who would be utterly disgusted with 
any talk about “‘ manifest destiny,” entertain a more refined and 
possibly, therefore, more dangerous error. 

The feelings which prevail with regard to what is called 
“ American aristocracy” illustrate our remarks. We are the 
more inclined to analyze the position of this so-called aristocracy 
because it has been peculiarly a subject for the shafts of satire, 
and is very generally considered most inconsistent with republi- 
canism. ‘* American aristocracy” is a phrase which is often ut- 
tered with contempt by the newspapers, as if it were as palpably 
absurd and ridiculous as to say an English Frenchman, or an 
ugly beauty. The common feeling with regard to it is often 
heard in such expressions as, ‘ Social distinctions are ridiculous 
in this country,” and “To talk of old families,” and ‘‘an aris- 
tocracy of birth” is “‘anti-republican,” and ‘a most unbecoming 
aping of foreign society.”’ 

The complete disseverance of the social and political system in 
this country, though a fact which, when formally laid down, may 
even seem a common place verity, and will hardly be disputed by 
any, is by no means generally realized, and we think a false no- 
tion of it lies at the root of many of the Utopian expectations of 
which we have spoken. Political inequality in aristocratic coun- 
tries has produced such great corresponding social inequality, 
that it is hard for our people to realize that our political equality 
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does not, cannot, and therefore is not intended to produce com- 
plete social equality. Other governments have governed so much, 
it is hard to make people understand that our’s governs so litile. 
These confused notions seem to have been entertained by Mr. 
Tupper in a passage in his “ Proverbial Philosophy,” which we 
are the more inclined to quote, as it forms a sort of commentary 
on the assumptions of that “self-constituted Poet-Laureate of the 
Anglo-Saxon race,” including ourselves. 


“Whence, then, cometh the doctrine, that all should be free and equal ? 

It is the lie that crowded Hell, when seraphs flung away subjection. 

No man is his neighbor’s equal, for no two minds are similar. 

And accidents, alike with qualities, have every shade but sameness. 

The lightest atom of difference shall destroy the nice balance of equality, 

And all things, from without and from within, make one man to differ 
from another. 

We are equal and free, was the watchword that spirited the legions of 
Satan. 

We are equal and free, is the double lie that entrappeth to him con- 
scripts from the earth. 

The messengers of that dark despot will pander to thy license and thy 
pride, 

And draw thee from the crowd, where thou art safe, to seize thee in the 
solitary desert. 

Wo! unto him whose heart the syren song of liberty hath beguiled ; 

Wo! unto him whose mind is bewitched by her treacherous beauty. 

In mad zeal flingeth he away the fetters of duty and restraint, 

And yieldeth up the holocaust of self to that fair idol of the damned. 

No man hath freedom in aught save in that from which the wicked 
would be hindered. 

He is free towards God and man, but to all else a bondman.” 


If this is not a fling at the Declaration of Independence, it 
certainly sounds very much like it, but Mr. Tupper may be for- 
given for so misinterpreting that Declaration, when our own 
people say so much calculated to give the words that false mean- 
ing. We know of no form of government which aims to establish 
equality in the sense in which Mr. Tupper so amusingly misun- 
derstands the Declaration of Independence, unless it be the 
visionary scheme of the Socialist, which would take away the 
only alienable one of the advantages which cause social inequal- 
1ty, vlz., property. 
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The truth is, our government has merely left society to take 
that form which providential circumstances shall impress upon it. 

Now, when thus left to itself, to erystallize as it were, it must 
of necessity be, in some sense of the word, an aristocracy. It 
cannot be a perfect equality; for, as Mr. Tupper very truly re- 
marks, “no two minds are similar,” and “the lightest atom of 
difference shall destroy the nice balance of equality.” Our 
Maker, for his own wise and good purposes, has endowed some 
of us with advantages and qualities which he has denied to 
others—wit, beauty, genius. We imagine few persons will object 
to these remarks, and to an aristocracy whose distinctions God 
so evidently formed. They say it is this absurd talk about “old 
families,’ who set up a claim to rank by right of birth, which 
excites their indignation. 

And yet we assert that society, when thus left to crystallize of 
itself, according to circumstances, must of necessity be, in some 
sense of the word, a hereditary aristocracy. Hereditary, because 
one cannot very well, as a mere matter of convenient and neces- 
sary courtesy, seek the acquaintance of a man of talents, wit, or 
any other merit, without also visiting his family. It is only in 
this limited sense that the appellation “old families” expresses 
that to which they owe position ; for their rank is not hereditary 
because people really take any especial pleasure in a man’s com- 
pany whose father was ambassador to England, or value him one 
whit the more for being of “good family.” The fact that such 
people often receive a great deal of deference and consideration 
long after the death of him to whom they owe elevation, does not 
contradict this; for this consideration is really not due to any 
pleasure in the company of people of “old family,” or respect 
for them as such, but is rather deference to the acknowledged 
position they have thus acquired. And though people very often 
think otherwise, and remark, often with very indignant criticism, 
on the “false principles” of society, that it sometimes apparently 
protects the unworthy possessors of prescriptive rank, and neglects 
people of merit, it is really no proof of any such exaggerated 
respect for “family.” What such people forget is, that society 
is no regular organization, and consequently it is difficult to make 
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it act in any degree as an unit, which it must do to confer posi- 
tive marks either of favor or censure. Possibly, no one distinctly 
says or avowedly thinks society is an organization, but many talk 
in a manner which implies it, and some even rail against it, as if 
it were a downright personality. 

It is the principle of our republic, out of its own jurisdiction, 
to recognize power in esse, and not power de jure, and upon this 
principle the claim of this aristocracy holds good, for they really 
have power, and that, not in spite of our republicanism, or in con- 
tradiction to it, but consistently with it; and to say it is anti-re- 
publican is to talk very unphilosophically. It is equally absurd 
to rail against this state of things on any other ground, and say 
it is wrong for people to have rank who do not win it. This 
transmission of position is the operation of a principle infused by 
a Providential hand into all society, and which will exist, to pro- 
duce the same results, while man shall be a social being. That 
principle is, that some must suffer for the sins of others, some be 
benefitted by the merits of others. Why the sins of the fathers 
should be visited on the children, we know not. We only know 
it cannot be helped. The misfortune sticks to us with the taint 
of Adam’s transgression, for which Christianity is the only 
remedy. He who in this case would endeavor to oppose this 
state of things, would only inconvenience himself. No doubt the 
weak-minded members of this aristocracy are often ridiculously 
vain of their position, but the vanity is no more ridiculous than 
to be vain of any other purely Providential distinction. It is no 
more anti-republican than for a pretty woman to be vain of her 
beauty.* 


* From an article in the Westminster Review, which is another indication 
of wide spread interest in things social, the following is apposite: 

“ The government of Manners and Fashion may be rendered less tyrannical, 
as the political and religious governments have been, by some ANTAGONISTIC 
Union. Alike in Church and State, men’s first emancipations from excess of 
restriction were achieved by numbers, bound together by a common creed or a 
common political faith.” “ There needs, then, a Protestantism in social 
usages, Abortive as individual protests generally turn out, it may be that 
nothing effectual will be done until there arises some organized resistance to 
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The great accusation, however, against our “ American aristo- 
crats” is that they so frequently array themselves against any 
but prescriptive claims to position. No doubt, such assumptions 
of conservative airs are very ridiculous, and a fair subject for 
satire. Still we do not think them altogether to blame. Their 
position has been so much misunderstood, and their has been such 
a disposition to ridicule their claims as “absurd in a republic,” 
that they have themselves mistaken their own footing, and instead 
of feeling that they are a necessary part of any society; they 
have grown to imagine their social rank the result of something 
foreign to republicanism and akin to nobility in monarchical 
countries, something in spite of, and in opposition to all claims to 
social rank from merit or any other cause. And so they have 
grown to think their social rank is to be built up upon the ruins of 
all social rank not derived from proscription. As might be 
expected, those who would be least likely to attain position by 
merit, are the persons who most perseveringly attempt to put 
down those who can win it. Theirs are the weak heads who can- 
not judge for themselves, and whose opinions and feelings being 
chiefly derived from those of other people, they have taken up the 
prevalent idea that they are somehow or other antagonistic to 
merit. Probably it would not be so great an objection to a man, 
that ‘his father sold dry goods by the yard,” did the objectors 
not imagine that the fact of his deriving no disadvantage from 
his ancestors, proved that they ought not to derive any advantage 
from theirs. 

It is a thousand pities, some friend to the stupidities could not 
make them understand the impolicy of pluming themselves on a 
merely Providential circumstance. It so provokes people to 
inquire into personal traits. For a rich fool to pride himself upon 
his wealth, is but to hold a candle to the vacancy of that “upper 
tenement to let, to any stray ideas in want of a location.” They 


this invisible despotism. The liberty uf the subject, asserted in our constitution, 
has yet to be wrested from this subtler tyranny.” 

What we spoke of as absence of organization, is read by others want of 
organization. To this suggestion, however, there might be many pros and 
cons. 
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should know strong lights do not suit them, and not provoke the 
world to remark that, though they are in niches, they are abomi- 
nably bad statues. There is one remedy against the tyranny of 
“old families.”” People often refer to them because their ack- 
nowledged position does often give them the key to the best soci- 
ety, but sensible people seek the best society, not because they 
value the company of members of old families, but because they 
suppose in that highest society are to be found people of wit, 
genius and merit. And should they succeed in excluding from 
it all but old families, which they never will, the highest society 
would soon lose the prestige of being the best. Even prescriptive 
wit, genus and beauty, which always value these qualities more 
than family, would prefer the circles where they are the test of 
admittance to those where family alone is. Because, Miss Bremer 
made some imprudent revelations, some of the prescriptives have 
said they will not invite any more “poor devils of authors” to 
their homes. Possibly when the poor devils of authors are gone, 
the charm of their entertainments may be gone. There must be 
an array of minor characters when Hamlet is played, and a door- 
keeper to whom we must pay due notice, but after all itis Hamlet 
that carries us to the play, and the best society, without the best 
people, is the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out. 
Amusing are the discussions of which this aristocracy is sometimes 
the subject. Practical people, who plainly see that the aristocrats 
are one of the “powers that be,” will profess their “belief in 
family and blood,” and point out, that old families are a consid- 
erable element in the best society everywhere. And so they are, 
not because old families produce good society, but because that 
certain age and permanency, which is essential to the best society, 
also produces old families. In reply to all this, some aristocracy 
hater will trace back the pedigree of the old families, to end as it 
often does, in some shoemaker or ditcher. The discussion is still 
more amusing, when, as is often the case, a plebeian or patrician 
prestage is supposed to attach to certain occupations. We were 
once much amused with a young lady, who made a grand distinc- 
tion between commission and dry goods merchants. She was quite 
at a loss to justify her distinction, until she bethought herself of 
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the disadvantage of associating with men, who “know the price of 
everything you wear.” 

The most amusing instance of vanity of position that we ever 
met with we saw while writing this article. A marriage notice, in 
a New York paper, was followed by these words: ‘It affords us 
pleasure to state that many of the oldest and best families of this 
city were present on the occasion, and witnessed the ceremony so 
impressively rendered by Dr. Hawks.’”’ To our ears it sounds 
very much like a certificate of position. We do not design notic- 
ing those criticisms and satires, which point at apparently local 
faults, but we wish more particularly to discuss those, which seem 
applicable to Southerners. Among these are the influence of 
wealth, love of distinctions, &c. 

The influence of money and political distinctions seems to be 
the natural result of that intensified pursuit of them by our peo- 
ple, which was apparently caused by the fact, that the moncy, in 
whose reach they are here placed, had been so long debarred from 
them. The only American peculiarity about that pursuit and 
influence is its exaggerated aspect, and this, we doubt not, is 
merely transitional. Possibly, the influence of wealth, so begot- 
ten, may react and prolong that exaggerated aspect of the pursuit. 
What, in our case, however, gives a gross character to our osten- 
tation of wealth, is, that while our people go through with what 
may be called the money making phase of their existence, they 
neglect the cultivation of those tastes for the beautiful in art and 
nature, which can alone refine and dignify the pleasures of the 
spending phase and when they arrive at it, they only know how 
to spend it in having finer clothes, houses and furniture than their 
neighbors. The story of Mr. Potipher and the wooden books in 
his library, is an old one, which we read long ago, of some par- 
venu, but a lady of our acquaintance was guilty of a more ori- 
ginal and equally amusing blunder. She had in her sitting room 
a book case, with two sets of books in it, one Harper’s Family 
Library bound in drab, the other some set bound in black. She 
had them arranged in her shelves, first a drab book and then a 
black book, and so on, drab and black alternately all the way 
through, forming a sort of mosaic, which used to amuse her vis- 
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itors very much. A gentleman friend of ours used to declare that 
she read them in that order. 

Probably, no charge brought against our society is so calculated 
to excite our indignation, as the charge of dullness. To be a bore 
is decidedly the worst crime the nineteenth century knows. Now, 
we doubt not, in a great many of the young-lady-complaints of 
weariness with balls, parties and receptions, which followed so 
close on Miss Bremer’s account of a New York dinner party, 
there is a good deal of affectation of the dlasé. To those who 
really suffer from bores, we should like to commend a charming 
bit of morality we learned from Jeremy Taylor. On care of 
time, he says, we ought not to bestow it on vain, tedious or un- 
profitable persons. It certainly is not a forced construction to 
say the words “vain, tedious and unprofitable persons,”. admira- 
bly describe bores. | And who will not feel inclined to adopt so 
charming a morality, supported by the authority of the anglican 
Chrysostom, which makes it not only allowable, but actually a pos- 
ite duty to cut bores ! 

The question of our dullness is certainly a most important 
problem for our solution, and very naturally carries us back to 
first principles, and leads us to inquire what is the object of the 
gatherings, which we call “ going into society,’ what the want in 
human nature which so evidently requires their ministry. One 
thing is certain, it is not the want of a ficld for the display of 
wealth, wit, beauty or importance of any kind, whether monied 
or prescriptive, nor is it the want of a ficld for matrimonial specu- 
lations. It is very evidently a want in a better philosophy of life, 
which takes small account of such necessities as these. 

For ourselves we have often summed up the best philosophy of 
life in “ Do the duty,” and enjoy the pleasure “ which lies nearest 
thee.” In this philosophy happiness was never intended to be 
the object, and is like one of those point stars which can only be 
distinguished when we look at surrounding stars and away from 
them. Therefore, “do the duty.” It was, however, intended we 
should have relaxations and enjoyments, but chicfly of the present. 
Life is too short and uncertain to sacrifice the present too largely 
to a future of this world, and its enjoyments should be in fruition. 
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Therefore, enjoy the pleasure which lies nearest thee. Now, we 
opine, it is just this kind of enjoyment which parties and social 
gatherings were designed to furnish. ‘The proper spirit for their 
enjoyment seems to consist in being able to throw off cares, 
designs, business projects and be gay, witty, philosophical, or 
sentimental, just as the spirit of present enjoyment shall suggest. 
Dr. Johnson seems to have referred to this sort of spirit when he 
said, ‘‘he who is not a fool half the time is a fool all the time.’ 
We probably intended to express the idea that he who never 
throws off thought completely and surrenders himself to the 
enjoyment of the present is as great a fool as he who never thinks. 
He also expresses our own idea, that it is impossible to violate 
either half of our summary of the philosophy of life and properly 
perform the other half. 

To those who violate this philosophy Providence morally awards 
practical justice, by making them miss happiness and become 
incapable of enjoyment. In this country it is often matter of 
remark, that our laboring classes seem incapable of relaxation, 
and have few holidays, but this complaint of our dullness proves 
that the same disposition is more generally diffused. We all 
seem to err by overdoing the duty that lies nearest us, the duty 
of providing for our families, and we look forward to being rich 
before we can take breath to enjoy ourselves. We have given 
the apparent causes of this exaggerated pursuit of wealth, and 
possibly with our indifference to relaxations as such the Puritanical 
clement in our national character may have something to do. 
The Cavalier element, which should modify the Puritanical ele- 
ment, has, for reasons which we shall discuss further on, never 
had fair scope. 

Our misfortune is, that our intensified pursuit of that which is 
the duty nearest us, has neutralized the agrecableness of those 
who should be the most agreeable part of our society, the men of 
‘aim and purpose, and has made them as a class capable of nothing 
but aim and purpose. The danger with mere pleasure seekers is 
that they are apt to become mere excitement scckers, incapable 
of enjoying any society which does not have excitement, and jaded 
and worn out with that. The difficulty with our men of aim and 
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purpose is that they are like whist players who are accustomed to 
play for money. They cannot be interested in playing for noth- 
ing. They are so accustomed to the exciting game where the 
brilliant stakes of fortune and place are played for, that they 
necd something to give interest to the game. It is notorious in 
the experience of all that many of our best men are bored with 
partics, and bores at them. Others are so affected by habit, they 
play for some social stakes, admiration, rank &c., than which, 
nothing is more destructive of the true enjoyment of socicty, 
though like gambling, it gives a spurious interest to the game. 
There is cven evidence that this state of things has its effect on 
our few pleasure seekers, and makes them even more inclined to 
be excitement seekers. 

Possibly some one may remark, that what we have endeavored 
to represent as the true spirit for the enjoyment of society is 
precisely the Christian spirit, and may suspect us of making out 
an argument to point at a previously selected moral. We, how- 
ever, disclaim any such intention, and argued, not upon the 
ground of right, but expediency. Certain it is, however, that 
viewing things solely upon the ground of expediency, all true 
philosophy of human life or actions may be summed up in “ Bea 
Christian,” all false philosophy in “‘ Appear a Christian.” And 
without troubling ourselyes to reason out true philosophy in 
every instance, we may often discern its position by simply 
watching the imitative steps of false philosophy. And in this 
case we can prove true philosophy by the false. Those, who most 
have any other object in view than enjoyment, veil it under an 
air of abandon and frank, careless gaiety. The style which 
people affect is inconvenient. The difference in point of expediency 
between true and false philosophy is, that it is really impossible 
for a long time successively to affect what we are not. Affected 
merriment rings hollow. Single lies may sometimes succeed, and 
extrancous circumstances may sometimes obscure a man’s real 
character in the eyes of the world, but we doubt much if any 
man ever lived, who, by his own hypocrisy or affectation, long 
succeeded in deceiving the world as to his real character. That 
highest art, which can completely conceal art, has not yet been 
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attained. Even Talleyrand only gained the character of a pro- 
found dissimulator. 

A writer in Putnam’s ‘Magazine, (Mr. Curtis,) says that, theo- 
retically, society is the playful encounter of sprightliness and wit. 
Undoubtedly, the spirit of present enjoyment usually vents itself 
in mere idle jests, and gay trifling nonsense, and is much embel- 
lished by sprightliness and wit, but to say that socicty is merely, 
or even chiefly a field for the concounter of sprightliness and wit, 
(which seems to be the sense of the remark,) is to lose the spon- 
taneousness which is its chief charm. It is probable the most 
agreeable phase of society, and the witty person who is not 
spoiled, is the most agreeable character in society. Unfortunately, 
however, the rewards of wit are so great, it is so admired and 
appreciated that few wits have heads strong enough not to be 
tempted into catering for admiration, trying to be witty. Ifa 
man says one or two good things; makes a few sparkling retorts, 
forthwith he has that most unfortunate reputation, the reputation 
of a wit, and half the people he meets are perpetually trying to 
draw him out, throwing down the gauntlet for him to take it up 
by some brilliant repartee. And how strong the temptation to 
try to fulfil such complimentary expectations, and then he may 
be amusing but he ceases to- be agreeable, and he who tries to be 
witty is just as sure to fail often as the corners, which most papers 
of the day reserve for funny things, are sure to contain a great 
many stupid anecdotes. Theodore Hook was what we should call 
an amusing man, Charles Lamb an agreeable one. 

We have put interpretations on the words amusing, agreeable, 
enjoyment, pleasure, to illustrate distinctions which we desired to 
make evident, but we do not mean to say the words have that 
meaning in the dictionaries. 

The truth is, every profound criticism on our society is like 
discussing the clearness of water, into which more is constantly 
being poured. We are not yet what we shall be. We shall get 
rid of this somewhat parvenu phase of money making, and 
though the critics do not think so, we shall have our men of 
leisure. To those who live in New York it probably scems that 
fortunes must always change hands often in this country, and 
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doubtless in that commercial city, where there will always be 
much speculation; it always will be so. But we have strong 
hopes that, elsewhere, things will get tobe just right. As there 
is no artificial law of entail in our country to keep estates in the 
family, wealth will not, of course, remain in the hands as long as 
in Europe, but we want no more dead flats of aristocratic and 
prescriptive refinement for our best society. We want perma- 
nence enough for refinement, cultivated tastes, but not so much 
permanence as to exclude originality, and we have faith to believe 
we shall have all we need. It may be a long time before this 
desirable state of things arrives, for there are many influences 
and most desirable ones to work before we shall be fairly matured 
and settled down like the rest of the world, but we have faith to 
believe it will come. Meantime, we have some noble examples 
of what many more of our people will be when that day comes. 
And if anything can hasten that day and soften the faults of the 
present, it must be the cultivation of that taste for the beautiful 
in nature and art, hitherto so wanting in our national character. It 
is not to be credited, that the Anglo-Saxon character, which, 
even in its original state, was always famed for a taste’ for the 
beauties of nature andrural adornment, should, with the infusion 
of warmer blood, lose all taste for beauty. And the cultivation 
of this taste must be one strong influence against the ostentation 
of mere wealth. 

The interest awakened as to our social manifestations has given 
rise to discussions as to our manners, and Miss Leslie has written 
a Behavior-Book which some critic has styled the best Rubric 
for the direction of young ladies, to be found in the whole range 
of Chesterfield literature. He who could apply the name of 
Chesterfield to the literature of good manners must have a very 
false idea of good manners, and it certainly makes the compliment 
to Mrs. Leslie sound rather ironical. Chesterfield was emphati- 
cally the advocate of that false philosophy which teaches its fol- 
lowers only to appear what they should be, and in nothing more 
strenuously than in good manners do we advocate the necessity, 
as a matter of expediency, of being what we wish to appear. 

Miss Leslie seems to have adopted the word behavior as more 
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general in its signification than manners, but in reading the book 
one is often tempted to look back to the preface and see if she 
gives any explanation of what she means by behavior, for under 
it she comprehends quite a heterogeneous mass of information 
upon various subjects. We have directions how to choose dresses, 
directions how to make dresses—even a little theology, and very 
poor theology too. Among other things she says, “If you have 
breakfasted early,” (in travelling) “it will be well to put some 
gingerbread nuts or biscuits into your satchel, as you may become 
very hungry before dinner!” We are not sure but she advises 
her readers to wear India rnbbers in wet weather, but not having 
the book at hand we will not swear to it. 

The book is written in a pleasant gossipping sort of vein, and 
bears evident marks of emanating from a person who had lived 
much in hotels and boarding houses, and seen all kinds of people 
and manners, and it is evidently designed to minister to what she 
thinks a real want of such people and our people generally. If, as 
she apparently thinks, this general want is a mere knowledge of forms 
and conventionalities, the book is quite useless, for they cannot 
be taught by list or rule, because the rules unassisted by good 
sense, good feeling and observation would half the time mislead, 
and the possessor of those qualities would never need the aid 
of rules. 

We were much amused with the application of Miss Leslie’s 
rules in the hands of a young lady, who declared her intention of 
behaving by the behavior book. Miss Leslie lays down the law 
most positively on the subject of arguments and discussions in 
company, and says when any one differs in opinion from us, we 
must simply bow and change the subject. A rule, which particu- 
larly needs the interpretation of good sense to be of any value, for 
applied without exception, and Miss Leslie mentions none, it would 
nearly put a stop to all conversation. The comical way in 
which our friend caricatured Miss Leslie’s directions was quite 
irresistible. 

The truth is we think Miss Leslie has mistaken the general 
want, and it is not so much a knowledge of conventionalities as a 
want of respect for externals for forms. It is a curious study to 

iz 
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trace in so many directions the influence of that great rebellion 
of crushed spirit against tyrannical form, which was the idea of 
the reformation of religion in the fifteenth century. It has 
gradually affected politics, manners, and even on the dance can 
its influence be traced, polka dancing being just as much an effect 
of the abuse of the style of manners caused by it, as the minuet 
was an effect of the contrary spirit. It has even colored the style 
of conversation. What young lady and clergyman at the present 
day (even in a novel) would address each other as ‘ Dear excellent 
Mr. Arden,” and “ My dear amiable young friend,” expressions 
taken from an old fashioned novel. In those days, apparently, 
it was customary to express feeling, and our grandmothers were 
sentimental young ladies. The prevailing tone now is badinage, 
and we have lively young ladies. 

There can be no doubt that we err on the other side and jest 
too much. ‘To say that ‘there is many a truth spoken in jest,” 
is a weak mode of expression. It were more true to say, there 
never was a jest uttered which did not in some way influence 
truth. It might be a curious speculation, which were most 
unfavorable to eloquence, the day of sentiment or the day of 
badinage. Both weakened the language expressive of feeling, 
the one by using it to affect feeling, the other by using it in jest. 

As might have been expected, we Americans, who are so emi- 
nently affected by the spirit of the age, display the extreme of 
want of respect for the outward, or, in other words, forms. We 
evince it in our newspapers and in our conversation, through which 
often floats a current of contempt for what are called the “false 
etiquettes” and “unmeaning conventionalities’’ of society. It 
is sometimes said of popular writers, that they “hate cant and 
conventionalism ;”’ thus calling in alleteration’s artful aid to assist 
in placing conventionalities in bad company. 

The idea that fine manners are the results of fine feelings would, 
by the generality of people, be considered a very fine theory of 
somewhat romantic people; but they would think that, at this 
day, owing to the falseness of what is called the best socicty, it is 
totally untrue in practice, for people of fine feelings do not 
always have good manners, and people of bad feelings often imi 
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tate (and, to their perceptions, very perfectly) what we call good 
manners. And they would silence most theorists by the very true 
remark, that the best manners are only found in those who have 
been a great deal into the best society. 

A thing cannot, however, be true in theory and untrue in prac- 
tice. The reconciliation between theory and practice, in this case, 
explains the true value of those much maligned conventionalities, 
and is found in the fact, that good manners are not only the effect 
of a fine character and fine feelings, but that they do also power- 
fully react upon them. Tlowever noble and unselfish a man’s 
principles may be in the main, he is still human, and the old 
Adam is strong within him. Sclfishness will peep out in the 
detail of his character, and he needs visible props and aids, and a 
minute course of discipline, to refine and polish feeling from sel- 
fishness in the little things of which life is made up. For con- 
quering this selfishness, no better system could be devised than 
the forms and conventionalities of good society. They are a 
perpetual finger-post, pointing to how we ought to feel. Conven- 
tionalities are, in reality, only a system of wholesome restraints, 
which, like all human laws, are subject to the disadvantage of 
being interpreted by Pharisees according to letter, and not accord- 
ing to spirit—restraints, however, which will profit every one who 
has the discernment to read them aright, and not mistake for rule 
of universal application what is temporary, local or the result of 
those accidents, which so easily affect society, simply because it is 
no organization. The spirit begotten by them, the spirit, the soul 
of good breeding, is a thing capable of improving the best char- 
acter—a thing which might have improved in some particulars, even 
so honest, expansive a nature as that of dear, sturdy, affectionate, 


generous, though somewhat ursine, Dr. Jolinston. 

There was probably a day when the style of manners was 
overloaded by etiquettes, ruled simply by precedents; but that 
day is passed, and though weak human nature (which, as has been 
truly said, is like a drunken man upon horseback—put him up on 
one side and straightway he falls down on the other) will always 
be in danger of placing too much value on the externals, it may 
yet be said, that few of the conventions and externals of what are 
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called good manners at the present day, are of no value at all, and 
almost none are at all burthensome. To ascertain their value, the best 
rule would probably be the church’s “quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus,” and it is for this reason that foreign travel is 
supposed to improve aman’s manners. And there is really no 
good society in the world where an observance of anything more 
than universal rules of good breeding is absolutely essential, or 
where the interpretation accepted is not according to spirit, in- 
stead of letter. Nor does this condemn “ows best society,” for 
the mountainous value it is supposed to place on conventialities 
exists only in the imagination of those whom want of acquaintance 
with it have prevented from learning their true value. Snobs, we 
have seen, who imagined their social position depended on their 
maintaining the last letter of it, even to trampling on all good 
feeling ; but the very next day we have seen some noble and dis- 
cerning soul do the very thing the snobs so feared to do, and the 
maligned public opinion of that society vindicated itself, by its 
immediate acquiescence. And so, upon analysis, we find the theory 
true, that fine manners are really the result of the finest feelings 
Conventionalities refine the manners by refining and improving 
feelings, but only within the circles of sympathics originally pos- 
sessed by the character on which they act, and therefore they can 
only produce the best manners upon the raw material of the best 
characters. And, besides, unless they improve the manners 
through the feelings, the result never will be nothing but acoun- 
terfeit. And, moreover, to produce the ideal of manners, a man 
must not only go into the best society, but must live in it, by hay- 
ing his home-life subjected to its restraints. A man may travel 
all over Europe, and associate constantly in its best circles—may 
have been constantly and intimately thrown with the most truly 
refined and polished women in the world; but unless that respect- 
ful deference of manner he has learned to observe towards them 
is observed just as much towards the needlewoman who makes his 
linen, his manners will never approach that ideal of fine manners 
which is current coin everywhere, and, moreover, the insincerity 
of the counterfeit deference of manners he may have acquired, 
will inevitably be betrayed, soon or late, to every woman of the 
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slightest discernment with whom he associates—so essential, as a 
matter of expediency, is sincerity to the best manners. 

Perhaps the misapprehension on the subject of conventionalities 
may be attributed to two reasons. One is, that they are subject 
to the disadvantage of being read according to the letter, and not 
spirit; the other is found in the fact that the ideal of the best 
manners, namely, a perfectly correct expression of a noble char- 
ter, is not that which calls forth the common expression, ‘‘ What 
fine manners.” ‘The truth is, the vehicle manner is only suscep- 
tible of merit as a vehicle, and, when it is correct, it so naturally 
carries the mind back to the fine idea, of which it is only the 
embodiment, that one only exclaims, “What a noble, lovely 
character.” It isnot that the result is not appreciated, but that 
it is not appreciated as manner. The expression is forgotten in 
the thought; and, for this reason, it perhaps is, that insincere 
manners are so often remarked upon as fine manners. The expres- 
sion being, as it were, somewhat dissevered from the idea, becomes 
more apparent, and the manner is remarked upon. 

The above observation proves (what few persons would, at first 
sight, admit, of that supposed system of hollow selfishness, ‘ our 
best society’) that, whatever confusion society may be in, about 
the names, when we come to things, it concurs in our standard of 
good manners; for while few would call a person who conformed 
to that standard a model of good manners, almost all would ex- 
claim, ‘After all, how superior is such a person to one possessing 
merely the varnish of good manners.’”’ Perhaps no better exam- 
ple can be given of good brought out of evil, than the effect in 
elevating our standards, which is caused by the fact that the cen- 
tripetal force of individual selfishness has hardly room to expand 
before it meets, and is counteracted by the centrifugal force of 
other people’s selfishness. And all, therefore, who are actuated 
by expediency, should aim at this standard; for wheresoever man- 
ners, in the sense of an expression of character, have influence 
over our fellow beings, they act according to these rules. Nor 
are these remarks untrue, because the word manners is sometimes 
used in a more extended sense, to comprehend powers of enter- 
tainment, graceful motion, &c. The definition cannot be properly 
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made to exclude the expression of character, or, indeed, to render 
it a subordinate part of manners, for while those other qualities 
make people enjoy our society, admire our appearance and man- 
ners, as an expression of character, make people like or dislike 
us; and whether we choose to recognise the fact or not—whether 
we choose to improve the character or not, it will be expressed in 
spite of us. Real characters are a mixcd thread, but he who has 
the rare discernment to analyze them properly, will hardly find 
an exception to these rules. Chesterfield and Charles IT. were 
men who eminently possessed those qualities which make a man 
an agreeable companion, a keen sense of the ludicrous, wit, and 
a certain cheerful, ‘“never-say-die”’ philosophy, which is the most 
delightful thing in the world ina companion. Their manners, 
though in many respects charming, were certainly not models. 
Both possessed much of that refined and really amiable selfish- 
ness which cannot bear to see others suffer or inconvenienced— 
unless they themselves are benefitted by it. Both were, more- 
over, endowed with an exquisite delicacy of perception, which 
gave them a sort of objectivity of mind, and which thus enabled 
them to understand the feelings of others to a far greater extent 
than far more noble persons. But this refined selfishness is often 
the most unbending selfishness, and wherever this objectivity, or 
the courteous forms of social life, pointed out to Chesterfield a 
course which involved self-denial, selfishness administered an opiate 
to his great sagacity, and he tried to mect the case by a refined 
hypocrisy. Those to whom one phase of his character was exhib- 
ited, probably admired him very much, until they saw the other 
phase. No one who understands human nature will imagine this 
other phase of his manners to have met with that which all will 
grant to be the true test of the expediency of a deceitful course, 
namely, success in deceiving people. 

People now-a-days talk so much of the hollowness of “ good 
society,’ and would be as loth to admit that it could value people 
according to any such elevated standard, that it scems not 
improper to remark, that some modes of our social intercourse are 
for purposes of amusement and entertainment, and therefore it is to 
be expected society will sometimes apparently value pcople chiefly 
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for qualities’ which contribute to that object. That I select a 
butcher who brings me good meat, rather than one who is only a 
good man, is no proof that I do not value goodness. This idea, 
though it certainly has weight, is to be taken with great caution, 
and can palliate no walking, to any object, over human feelings. 

For our people generally, and more especially those who are at 
all interested in our social developments, the chief lesson to be 
learned is the value of externals. Already can be traced upon 
them the effect of this unwise contempt. There is, however, 
another reason why we think the lesson of peculiar importance. 
The word conventionalities, and the other terms used to designate 
the restraints of which we have spoken, are vague terms, often 
used in a more extended sense to signify restraints far more im- 
portant to decency and order--~restraints upon loose feelings and 
bad principles. And, at this day, people of loose morals have 
gained courage openly to question their value, and with this strain 
of abuse from those who do not understand, mingles another 
strain from people who would not have courage to question these 
restraints openly, but for the example and encouragement of those 
who talk ignorantly. George Sand, for example, is a hater of 
conventionalities, and all the barriers society has raised—female 
protection are but conventionalitics. 

Now, it is in this home life that we profess to discover the effect, 
to which we alluded, of our contempt for externals. We do not 
so plainly sce it in the more formal intercourse of society, because 
that intercourse is, to a certain extent, necessarily ceremonious. 
From this very necessity, that intercourse might be expected to 
suffer most, (as it really did,) from too great regard for externals 
and etiquettes, and would suffer least from too great neglect of 
forms. And, in corroboration of the truth of this remark, the 
more ceremonious intercourse of our society requires us to observe 
just about a due proportion of formality. The fault to which we 
refer is to be traced in the more intimate relations of life, where 
necessarily there is little formality, and people are more apt to 
fall into that “familiarity which breeds contempt.” And here, the 
experience of all whom we have ever heard speak of the subject, or 
allude to it, (and we have watched the indications with much 
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interest,) will, we think, support the result of our own experience. 
How seldom do we meet with people, united by the intimate rela- 
tions of husband and wife, brother and sister, parent and child, 
who are habitually courteous—that is to say, unselfish towards 
each other. Most unusual is it to meet a husband and wife whose 
manner towards each other is at all what it ought tobe. All the 
formality assumed in company does not veil the disrespectful, 
almost contemptuous, familiarity of more private life. We have 
seen many men who would throw away cigars at the approach of 
a strange lady, but who would never hesitate one moment to make 
their wife’s sitting room smell like a bar room; and though we 
should think that a badly arranged home, where no arrangements 
are made to keep people’s indulgencies from inconveniencing each 
other, and her a bad wife, who allowed no place for cigar-smoking, 
still, we do not consider that he acts with true gentlemanly spirit 
towards his wife who will give the whole house a smell of stale 
tobacco, rather than walk ten steps, even if his wife be so truly a 
lady, and acts in so genuine a spirit of self-sacrifice, that she does 
not let it be seen that she is sacrificing. 

It is in this reaction of the outward upon the inward, that con- 
sists the true value of the many little deferences and courtesies 
paid to women. While they are the fruit of the respect our 
countrymen feel for women, we do not doubt they have had much 
influence in keeping up that respect, and do not deserve the con- 
tempt cast on them by the strong-minded assertors of woman’s 
rights. Picking up handkerchiefs, &c., are small matters, but 
such small matters are the handfuls of earth with which the ladies 
take seizin of that vast land of respect and honor bound to send 
forth armed forces for their protection in case of danger. 

The question arises here, how are we of the South affected by 
all this criticism ‘of things social? One thing is certain, it does 
not exactly apply to us. We differ not only in degree, but in 
kind, from our Northern brethren. In some respects, the South- 
ern character is one from which we should expect a peculiarly 
fine social development, and which fits it to be an admirable 
leaven in the fermenting mass of American society. That de- 
lightful ensouciance, of which fashionable indifference is the very 
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bad imitation, should at least preserve Southerners, who possess 
it in so eminent a degree, from the effect of the fever-heat which 
our competition for wealth and distinctions infuse into American 
society. We at least value money less than our Northern breth- 
ren, though we value distinctions more. But of the two faults, 
too great carelessness or too great carefulness about money mat- 
ters, when both extremes stop short of dishonesty, we must say 
we prefer the carelessness. It is the fault of a princely and 
magnificent nature, a nature capable of fine social development. 

The Cavalier origin of the Viriginian, who peopled many of 
the more Southern States, should free him from some of the faults 
which Northern Puritanic origin and influences give them. 

We have often thought that the position of the planter in many 
respects resembled that of the English country gentlemen. But 
while the advantages which have combined to render the English- 
men so superior a class of men, are a hot-house system, and the 
law of entail sacrifices one set of men to another, in our case it is 
not so. The slave is raised intellectually and morally by the 
system, and the privileges possessed by the master are not the 
result of a favoritism shown by government to one class of men, 
but a necessity caused by the existence of the African in this 
country. The position is one better calculated to give habits of 
command and self-possession, and the tic being closer and of a 
more warm personal nature between master and slave, than be- 
tween landlord and tenant, it is therefore more calculated to cul- 
tivate refined and gentle feelings of humanity in the planter. 
The pursuit of agriculture is one most removed from competitive 
influences, and in itself calculated to exercise a noble influence 
over the mind. In addition to all this, the system of education 
pursued in our colleges, which people are beginning to quarrel 
with, is one which, if suited to the wants of any class of men in 
the United States, must be peculiarly so to the planter, because 
he is a man of leisure, and has time for cultivation of elegant 
scholarship and refined tastes. 

From all these advantageous circumstances, we should expect 
the Southern planters to be a class of superior gentlemen. 
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And yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, we say South- 
ern character has never had any sort of opportunity to develop 
those excellencics which are peculiar to it. There is one unfor- 
tunate circumstance, which has more than counteracted the effect 
of all those advantages of position. This is found in the fact, 
that the cultivation of those products which constitute Southern 
staples are more than any other exhausting to the soil. The 
system of cultivation pursued has been so ruinous, that in a roll- 
ing country, in one or two generations, the land is completely 
worn out. 

Now there is nothing more essential to the finest social devel- 
opment than a certain permanence in society. Probably the best 
evidence of the refinement and cultivation of a people is found in 
their homes. The many adornments with which a highly culti- 
vated taste surrounds a home, are the evidence of the cultivation 
of one generation, the school in which the taste of another gene- 
ration is educated and intensified, a better school than the best 
college in the world. But what inducement has the planter to 
make a home what cultivated tastes could make it, certain that 
the money he lays out is solely for his own individual gratifica- 
tion, certain that it cannot benefit his children, because when 
they are grown the plantation is worn out, and they must go 
west. The going west of our planters is not like the going west 
and California-wards of our Yankee brethren. They go west be- 
cause increase of population and not deterioration of land renders 
emigration desirable. 

The instability of our homes is often remarked of us as a na- 
tion, but they are peculiarly so South. At the North, a man 
builds, and his children may not occupy the house, but if well, 
substantially, and tastefully built, it will sell well, and so long as 
it does not decay, increases in value. If a man builds an expen- 
sive house on his plantation, he puts his moncy in a losing invest- 
ment, and the chances are, on an old, worn-out place, it would 
not sell for more than a good log-cabin. The consequence is, at 
the South, the spirit of adorning home, and making life beautiful, 
is a spirit of cheap expedicnts, of white-paint-and-fluted-board 
imitations of temples of Minerva, of brown, sanded, wooden, 
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laboriously intricate and Lilliputian imitations of Gothic castles. 
Everybody feels that the very first and chiefest characteristic of 
a home is a look of permanency, and as it is entirely too expen- 
sive to make it genuine, why we have an abominable cheat. And 
those who sigh over these things, and would write about them in 
those journals which are generally read, feel that it is quite un- 
availing to point out good taste and ridicule bad, because other 
influences than want of knowledge are at the root of the bad 
taste, and it is folly to waste unavailing words. For this reason 
the daughters of planters are condemned to boarding-school edu- 
cation away from those home influences which are the only good 
school for the training of woman’s character. The education of 
the young planter, which seemed so suited to his position, is posi- 
tively useless. He comes home from college, and just when we 
should expect him to settle down to the cultivation of that schol- 
arship and those refined tastes he has acquired, the land is worn 
out, and he must go off to Mississippi or Texas. Half the evils 
which abolitionists, with their characteristic non sequitur way, 
attribute to the evil influence of slavery on our character, arise in 
this very evil influence we point out. 

We are perfectly aware that no exhortations or lectures on the 
disadvantages of this mode of cultivation, would have the least 
weight so long as there is fresh land out west, and we do not de- 
sign giving them. We give the true state of the case, simply be- 
cause it is a part of our subject, and accounts for many faults 
often attributed to other causes. 

When a rolling country is fresh and new, the agricultural or 
country interest is dominant, and the towns are largely affected 
by the society of the country people. Just when we would ex- 
pect the best results, the most favorable development of Southern 
character, lo! the planters are all gone. The town or commer- 
cial interest becomes dominant, and in all matters of taste gives 
law to the country. Then Southern character becomes subjected 
to Yankeefying influences. We have not one word to say against 
Yankee influence at fountain-head. We do not object to its in- 
fluence when it does not overcome Southern influence. We 
Southerners are, however, another sort of people, with other 
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peculiarities, other excellencies than our Northern brethren, and 
particularly in a social point of view, those excellencies are wor- 
thy of full development. Overweening external influences will 
injuriously affect any character, and second-hand Yankee influ- 
ences have a most disastrous effect on Southerners. 

Northern influence, in matters of taste, always must be great 
at the South, because New York being the commercial metropolis, 
there is a natural tendency for it to become somewhat the metro- 
polis of taste. We have no sort of objection to it, and really see 
advantages in it, so long as those influences are not controlling. 
There is, however, one ideal of Southern character, and another 
of Northern, and for Southerners to aim at the Northern ideal, is 
decidedly to be regretted. When the country or planting society 
becomes too weak to resist town influences in matters of taste, 
then a few other causes, and especially that of the peculiar insti- 
tution, are all that prevent us from becoming completely Yankee- 
fied. We do not say this in the foolish, contemptuous tone some 
weak Southerners use in speaking of our Northern brethren; we 
use the obnoxious word Yankeefied simply because Northernized 
and Northernified would be awkward words. 

It is in the low, flat seaboard country, which is not so easily 
affected by this ruinous culture, that we find those fastnesses and 
strongholds of Southern character. Planters form a large and 
controlling element in their society. 

We have heard the remark made, that it is among old men and 
ladies we find the best specimen of Southern manners, and it is a 
corroboration of our ideas. Agreeable old people are, naturally, 
the most delightful of human beings. How could it be otherwise, 
when, socially, as in every other respect, the best characters live 
to improve. We have seen a few delightful old men, who seemed 
as if every faculty, every fine quality, had been cultivated for old 
age, just as other people cultivate them for the prime of life. The 
truth is, in our country, old people do not appreciate their duties 
or capabilities. A great many seem to think that it is the positive 
duty of old age to be ugly and disagreeable. They remind us of 
a remark of an old lady, with whom we had a discussion, about two 
caps she was comparing. Both cost the same, and neither was 
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guilty of unbecoming finery. In reply to our advocacy of one 
of them, the old lady could only reply, ‘“ Oh, child, this suits an old 
woman like me much the best.” The only difference was, one was a 
hideous thing, which made her look like a corpse; the other a 
light, delicate cap, which softened and subdued her whole face. 
In concluding this article, we have had recalled to our mind a 
party of pleasure, in which we were once interested in comparing 
Northern and Southern manners. There were a good many ordi- 
nary specimens of Southern planters present, and two Northern 
gentlemen, who were unusually agreeable, and must have been 
considered well bred men at home, simply because they would 
have been well bred men anywhere. The good breeding of the 
Northerners seemed to us very much as if they had reasoned out 
a system of good breeding and acted on it; but the good breeding 
of the Southerners seemed like an instinct. There seemed to us 
a sort of—briskness is the best word we can think of, though it 
does not exactly express it—about the Northerners. They seemed 
so up to everything, that we turned with a sort of relief to our 
delightful, lazy, insonciant Southerners. Of course, it may be 
because we are accustomed to Southern laziness that it so strikes 
us; but in our own experience, and in that of some discriminating 
persons who have made the same observation, there has always been 
that same fault with the manners of Northern people we have met. 
While good society is a crystalization, rather than an organiza- 
tion, it certainly crystalizes according to certain rules, and it seems 
suitable to the conclusion of this article to state some of those 
rules, and it will, at the same time, be a sort of classification of 
its elements. In the best society there are, necessarily, two good 
elements—one the prescriptive, which may be called the aristo- 
cratic or fashionable element; the other the class whose position 
is the result of merit, and which may conveniently be called the 
artistic and literary element. The last contains the people of 
originality, whose wit, genius, &c., really make that society the 
best. Good society is the fruit of this element, but the aristocratic 
element is the fruit of good society. Society cannot afford to do 
without the aristocratic element, because it cannot afford to do 
without that peculiar refinement, polish and savoir vivre which in 
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general can only be acquired by those who have been bred in the 
best society. The best and most delightful people are those who 
belong to both elements. 

Besides these two good elements, our society has its evils, which 
may be called necessary and unnecessary evils. The unnecessary 
evils are those people who confer nothing on society, and who are 
in it because it acts on some false principle of admiration and 
respect. Among these are the rich people, who can only spend 
money in show and finery. The other class, or necessary evils, 
are those prescriptives who are incapable of acquiring the pre- 
scriptive merit. They are weak, silly, coarse people, whose 
advantages of breeding can never train them into anything capa- 
ble of conferring advantage on society. They are necessary evils, 
because they come in unavoidably with those other prescriptives, 
who add to, rather than detract from, the charm of socicty. All 
prescriptive tyranny proceeds from this class, whose importance 
is due to their size. The social disadvantage in aristocratic coun- 
tries lies in the fact that the government, by extending and con- 
firming the privileges of prescription, always necessarily great, 
gives more power to this class of necessary evils, and renders the 
artistic and literary element completely subservient to it. Our goy- 
ernment only lets society alone, and neither indirectly or directly 
does or could do anything to destroy the aristocratic element. It 
still exists, and is still disposed to tyrannize. But there is one 
counteracting influence to this tyranny, where the artistic and 
literary element has fair play, as it does in our country. The 
metropolis which gives law in matters of taste, is the very 
point where form the tendency of literature and art to centralize 
—in a metropolis, the literary and artistic element becomes impor- 
tant, and completely gains ascendancy over the aristocratic. And 
notwithstanding all the satire, there is every evidence that from 
all these causes, to those who find their own level in its society, 
New York must be a delightful place tolive in. The literary and 
artistic and other people of that class, whether professional or 
otherwise, are sufficiently numerous to form a circle of their own, 
the circle of what Willis calls “the people who have done some- 
thing.” The danger to that circle is, that it becomes too entirely 
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separated from tle aristocratic circle, which it cannot afford to do 
without. Were the breach complete, and the circles entirely dis- 
tinct—which there is no reason to believe is the ease in New York 
society—the literary circles would, from the number of professed 
literary people they contain, acquire an unpleasant professional 
literary tone. The satires of New York society seem merely the 
effort of the literary clement to improve the fashionable 
and aristocratic element. And, apparently, the fashionable 
element in New York society is not composed even of the best 
matcrial this country affords for such a purpose. New York is 
too much a city of commercial speculation for that. Some people 
stay there to enjoy fortunes, but many others go off into the 
country, and not many go there for that purpose. Its fashionable 
society is doubtless, however, much benefitted by the ascendancy 
of its literary and artistic socicty. 

Southern character and pursuits, as we have shown, are pecu- 
larly calculated to form a fine prescriptive element in society. 
We have shown the disadvantageous circumstances which affect 
Southern society. In the only points where it is at all perma- 
nent, it occupies an unfortunately isolated position, and is perma- 
nent almost to stagnation. The danger is that, at the South, our 
society may become a mere dead level of aristocratic refinement. 
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1. Du Contrat Social, ou Principes du Droit Politique. Par 
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3. Representative Government. By M. Gurzor. 

4. An Examination of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
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5. Luther vs. Borden Dorr’s Rhode Island Case, T Howard 
United States Report. 


In all English dictionaries, and in all European authors who 
wrote prior to the French Revolution, with the notable exception 
of J. J. Rousseau, the word Sovereignty had a definite, fixed 
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meaning. Everywhere, from the days of Aristotle, it meant 
“The Supreme Power—the possession of the highest power— 
supremus-superus. In some instances it meant the first magistrate 
of a nation, as a King, an Emperor, but in all cases, that supreme 
power which gave, or pretended to give laws unto a people. 
These, says Dr. Johnson, are the true marks of sovereignty. 
And it has always been held in the American States that the 
prerogatives of sovereignty are vested in our State Legislatures, 
except where modified, restrained or prohibited by the Constitution 
of the State, or of the United States. Government con- 
stitutes supreme power. We do not mean absolute power, 
because in a government, representative in all its parts, power 
must be limited; for it is always responsible. No matter 
what is the form of Government, says De Real, the Law 
is the State. (La Science du Gouvernment.) It is necessary, 
says the Encyclopedie Francaise v. Soverains, it is absolutely 
necessary, that in all governments, there should be a Supreme 
Power, the nature of the thing requires it, and it cannot 
subsist otherwise, for as it is impossible to multiply power to an 
indefinite extent, it is necessary to confine it to some degree of 
authority superior to all others; and whatever may be the form 
of government, monarchic, aristocratic, democratic or mixed, we 
must submit to some sovereign authority, or commit the solecism 
of supposing the governed to be above the governors. This sove- 
reignty is the right to command. The people are the source of 
power in a republic, and sovereignty is the re-union of the rights 
of all its members in the government; and this sovereignty can 
decide on whatever concerns the safety and advantage of society. 
In a state of nature man knows no sovereignty. Government is 
necessary to society, and such is the origin of sovereignty; and 
the right to make laws is the sovereign or legislative power. 
Such are the correct views of the Encyclopedists. 

Rousseau was the first writer who assumes that sovereignty 
residesin the people. The first who speaks of the sovereign people. 
It is wonderful and mortifying to trace the influence of this mad- 
man’s writings. His opinions are diffused through all literature and 
all society. Every extreme divergence from sound and orthodox 
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opinions, in religion, politics, or moral philosophy, more or less, 
partake of the disorganising principles of this author. We asked 
a friend lately why it was so? He said it was because there 
was a proclivity in these principles towards everything that was 
base, vulgar and wicked, and that they pandered to the natural 
taste of man. That mankind, naturally wicked and depraved, felt 
itself flattered and countenanced by the bold and skilful manner 
with which Rousseau has preferred the bad to the good, and has 
soiled and bedaubed all the higher qualities of Social Life. The 
Declaration of Rights in the French Revolution, and all the 
innumerable constitutions of France since, that have invariably 
failed, have been imbodiments of the principles of Rousseau. And 
‘such,’ says Jeremy Bentham, ‘‘is the morality of this celebrated 
manifesto, rendered famous by the same qualities that gave cele- 
brity to the incendiary of the Elysian Temple! The logic is of a 
piece with its morality—a perpetual vein of nonsense flowing from 
a perpetual abuse of words—words having a variety of meanings 
where words with single meanings were equally athand. Ina body 
of laws—especially of laws given as constitutional and funda- 
mental ones—an improper word may be a national calamity. 
‘Look to the letter you find nonsense—look beyond the letter you 
find nothing.” In the first article are contained four distinguish- 
able propositions, all of them false—all of them notoriously and 
undeniably false. 1st. That all men are born free. 2d. That 
all men remain free. 8d. That all men are born equal in rights. 
4th. That all men remain equal in rights. -All men born free! 
All men remain free! No, not a single man, not a single man 
that ever was, or is, or will be. All men, on the contrary, are 
born in subjection, &c. If these rights bear reference to a state 
of things prior to the existence of government what would the 
existence of such rights as these be to the purpose, even if true, 
in any country where there is such a thing as government. All 
men born free? Absurd and miserable nonsense! Slaves and 
free at the same time—free in respect of the laws of nature— 
slaves in respect of the pretended human laws, which, though 
called laws, are no laws at all, as being contrary to the laws of 
nature. The anarchist, trampling on truth and decency, denies 
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the validity of a law he disapproves of—denies the existence of 
it in the character of a law, and calls upon all mankind to rise up 
in mass and resist the execution of it. 

“‘The apprentice, then, is equal in rights to his master—he has 
the same right to command and to punish. The idiot has as much 
right to governasanyboay. So ofthe physician or purse and patient, 
parent and child, and most of all, of husband and wife, for what 
is the subjection of a small and limited number of years, in com- 
parison, of the subjection of a whole life? Better a man should 
starve than hire himself; better half the species starve than hire 
itself out to service. For what is the compatibility between liberty 
and servitude? How can liberty and servitude subsist in the 
same person? What good citizen is there that would hesitate to 
die for liberty.” 

“Such are the notions implied in this, first part, of the article. 
How stands the truth of things? That there are no such 
things as natural rights—no such things as rights anterior 
to the establishment of government—no such things as natural 
rights opposed to, in contradistinction to, legal; that the 
expression is merely figurative, that where used, in the mo- 
ment you attempt to give it a literal meaning, it leads to 
error, and to that sort of error that leads to mischief—to the 
extremity of mischief.” We can only give these small specimens 
of Mr. Bentham’s pamphlet. It is all equally sound and 
spirited. 

When our States became independent and established legislatures 
of their own these legislatures were thereby and in their very 
natures vested with the supreme power of the several States. 
They confederated, carried on war and made treaties, and did 
whatever they thought necessary for the safety and welfare of 
the State. They were Sovereign States and sovereignty was 
vested in the State Governments; and in the articles of Confed- 
eration (18th) it is expressly said that Congress represents the Leg- 
islatures, whose hearts had been inclined by the Great Governor 
of the world to’ratify them, and the sovereignty of the State is 
especially reserved, so far as not “expressly delegated” by the 
2d Article. This part of sovereignty thus surrendered was a 
part of the powers of the State Legislatures. The State Legisla- 
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tures established the Confederation and they were represented by 
the Congress as the articles declare. They were the constituents 
and the States the elements of the Confederation. As colonies 
the States had long been familiar with the institutions happily 
adapted to a free people, and they had only to make such changes 
as their situation indicated to the able men of that day. They 
did not believe as Rousseau thought, and most Frenchmen still 
think, “That the English people think themselves free, but 
greatly deceive themselves, for it was only during the election of 
members of Parliament—for so soon as they are elected they are 
slaves, they are nothing. In the short moments of their liberty, 
the usage they make of it, merits that they should lose it.” 
For themselves, our ancestors saw no necessity for ranks or privi- 
leges beyond what natural laws produce. It was not necessary that 
they should give themselves superiors in the persons of kings, 
princes or nobility ; but it was necessary that they: should have 
legislatures with supreme powers, the element, the constituent 
element of their being. It was necessary not only for protection 
but existence. “Through the whole proceeding,” says Mr. Web- 
ster, ‘from 1776 to the latest period, the whole course of American 
public acts, the whole progress of this American system, was 
marked by a peculiar conservatism. The object was to do what 
was necessary and no more; and to do that with the utmost tem- 
perance and prudence.” A writer in the April No. of the London 
Quarterly is perfectly right in saying that the American Consti- 
tution never meant to give that preponderance to the numerical 
principle that has been vulgarly attributed to it; and that any 
opening, however small, however guarded to numerical prepon- 
derance is certain to enlarge itself like a rat-hole in a Dutch 
Dyke—to so irresistible and irremediable an extent as to spread 
devastation over all the interests that the Dyke had formerly 
protected. 

At the formation of our Constitution the principles of Rosseau 
were but slightly felt in our country. To Mr. Jefferson and Tom 
Paine we are indebted for the first infusion. It first appears in 
the Declaration of Independence, when it declares, what was 
then, and ever has been false—that all men were created equal. 
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The laws of every State then gave the lie to it. The property 
then held in every State gave the lie to it. Mr. Jefferson’s own 
estate gave the lie to it. Every election then held in Virginia 
gave the lie to it. Soon after the Constitution of every State pre- 
scribed the qualification of voters, or, in other words, declared 
who were the People of the different States, and excluded all who 
were not so qualified and prescribed the qualification of office-holders, 
law-makers and excluded those that were not thus qualified. The 
Constitutions of New Hampshire and Vermont declare that ‘all 
men are born equally free and independent ;” that of Massachu- 
setts, “free and equal,” and that of Connecticut “equal in rights,” 
and yet these very constitutions also declare who alone shall 
constitute its voters, and alone shall be qualified to hold certain 
offices, or to make the laws or to elect those who shall make them. 
It is worth noticing that these constitutions derive all these im- 
aginary rights from a supposed Original or Social Compact, and 
are unquestionably borrowed from Rousseau. Qualified voters and 
Free white men were then alone considered as constituting “ the 
people,” and it was so understood by the framers of our govern- 
ment, and if anything more was intended it was a fraud upon 
those who adopted them. The Declaration of Independence was 
only in the nature of a proclamation, and it was enough that all 
agreed in the substance. No one could have been expected to 
believe in every flourish, and we have seen how little attention 
was paid to the preamble when the Constitution was enrolled and 
adopted. ‘The principal of universal suffrage was not introduced, 
as Prof. Gervinus supposes, by our Constitution, however coun- 
tenanced by the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitu- 
tion of every State, as well as the Constitution of the United 
States, denies that every man has “natural rights” of which the 
learned German professor says, “‘no form of government can 
deprive him.” And yet it is too true, as Chancellor Kent says, 
that “the progress and impulse of popular opinion is rapidly 
destroying every constitutional check, every conservative element 
intended by the sages who framed the earliest American Consti- 
tutions, as safeguards against the abuses of popular suffrage.” 
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The right to define who are its citizens and who constitute the 
legal people, is a power indispensible to sorereignty, and has been 
exercised by the purest democracies. The universality of the 
usage proves its indispensibility to the maintenance of good order 
and the safety of society. “The right of voting,” says Judge 
Story, “like many other rights, is one which, whether it has a 
fixed foundation in natural law or not, has always been treated in 
the practice of nations as a strictly civil right, derived from and 
regulated by each society, according to its own circumstances and 
interests.’’ Every State has the right and Congress cannot con- 
stitutionally deprive it of a right so essential to its well being and 
safety. The question was debated in the Convention when the 
Constitution was formed” whether it would not be more fair and 
equal and more likely to ensure a direct and immediate represen- 
tation of the popular opinion if a uniform qualification for voting 
for the House of Representatives were adopted. It was, however, 
unanimously decided otherwise.’ ‘This decision proved too im- 
portant points. First, that our ancestors did not agree that all 
men are born equally free and independent, or equals, and 
secondly, that this was not a consolidated government of the peo- 
ple of the United States for the purposes of the Government, or 
in any other sense, but a confederation or partial Union of sove- 
reign States for certain specified purposes—and that the govern- 
ment thus formed operates on the States and on the people of the 
States, only so far as the State governments have given their 
assent; and that we are the people of the United States, and not 
the people of a State, that has no name; and that the States alone 
can say who shall constitute its people, or whom they shall reject. 

In the Grecian Democracies, the supreme power was retained 
by the people in their own hands. But people there did not mean 
every body. In their public assemblies they passed whatever 
laws pleased them, and they exercised all the supreme powers of 
the State. But it is admitted, and approved of by Rousseau, that 
their assemblies were’ not legal, and had not in their decrees sov- 
ereign force, unless the meeting was called according to prescribed 
rules. Those rules were their constitution, and thus even their 
authority emenated from the laws. (Contrat Social, Liv. 3, ch. 18.) 
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It is only then, in a legal way, that, even according to the 
excessively jacobinical ideas of Rousseau, and the practice of the 
purest democracy the people could, even when assembled, exercise 
sovereign power. Indeed Rousseau says, that.when the people of 
Athens were legally assembled, and appointed their commanders 
and cashiered others, decreed honors to some, and imposed fines 
and penalties upon others, and by various decrees exercised indis. 
tinctly all the acts of Government, the people then were no longer 
possessed of the general will, properly speaking—they acted no 
longer as sovereign, but as magistrates. This, says he, may seem 
‘contrary to common ideas, but he only asked time to explain his. 
He begs the attentive reader, not to hasten to accuse him of con- 
tradictions. He is forced to it by terms and the poverty of lan- 
guage—“ mais attendez,”’ but wait and we would see! And we 
do see that he soon after utters the following absurdities and con- 
tradictory propositions. That the sovereignty being composed of 
individuals, could have no interest adverse to the individual, and 
therefore there was no necessity for guaranties in favor of the 
subject, and that this power can never be transferred, divided or 
represented; ‘“‘for if the people promise to obey, they are anni- 
hilated by the act, and lose the quality of people. The instant 
they give themselves a master they are no longer sovereign—and 
from that moment the body politic is destroyed.” (Liv. 2. ch. 1.) 

We at the South, believe the law is master, and to that master 
we willingly submit. We acknowledge that power may be trans- 
fered, divided and represented, as our State and General Govern- 
ment prove. We cannot, therefore, adopt Rousseau’s idea of sove- 
reignty, nor can we believe with him, that the people can never 
err, ‘‘because the general will is always right and tends always to 
the public welfare.” He proceeds to say that Government is an 
intermediary body established between the subject and the sove- 
reign, for their mutual intelligence, charged with the execution of 
the law and the maintenance of political and civil liberty. “Sup- 
pose, he says, that the State is composed of 10,000 citizens. The 
sovereignty could only be considered in them collectively, and in 
a body. That each taken separately, in the character of a subject 
is considered only as an individual; thus the sovereignty is to the 
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subject as 10,000 is to 1: that is to say, that each member of the 
State has only for his part the ten thousandth part of the sove- 
reign authority, although he is entirely subjected to it. Then, 
says he, the subject always remaining as one, the relation of the 
sovereignty augments in proportion as the number of citizens. 
Whence it follows that in proportion as the State is enlarged is 
liberty diminished.”” Here we see that individually, we are all 
subjects, and must obey the law, but collectively we are “the peo- 
ple” and are sovereign and above the law. Yet he says, “ Goy- 
ernment may be considered as a new body in the State, distinct 
from the people and from the sovereign, and intermediate between 
the two. In other words, the people are the sovereignty and of 
course one and the same, and yet he places an intermediate body 
between them! Of course it must follow that the people are not 
sovereign, if his proposition as to Government be true. But he 
not only confounds “the people’ with sovereignty, but subjects 
also, for he says: ‘The words subject and sovereign are corrcla- 
tively identical terms, and are comprehended by the single word 
citizen.” (Liv. 8d ch. 18.) Again he says, “the moment that 
the people are legitimately assembled in their sovereign body all 
jurisdiction of government ceases, the executive power is sus- 
pended, because, wherever is found the represented there can be 
no representative.” With us there can be no legitimate action of 
government but through representatives. The constituents never 
act but to vote for representatives to various functions. Even so 
in conventions of the people, -as they are falsely called, for in 
truth they are no more conventions of the people than the legisla- 
tures are. But, in whatever way it is done, according to Rous- 
seau, the moment that a people appoiut themselves representatives, 
they are no longer free,—they cease to exist,—‘“‘7il n’est plus.” 
‘“‘In the first place, the supreme authority can neither modify nor 
transfer itself, to limit is to destroy it. It is absurd and contra- 
dictory for the sovereign to give itself a superior; to oblige itself 
to obey a master is to remit it to its full liberty.” (Ch. 16.) 
With these premises Rousseau is led, of course, to the conclusion, 
that ‘the deputies of the people are not then, and cannot be their 
representatives; they are nothing but their commissaries or fac- 
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tors, and can conclude nothing definitely.”” Hence has grown up 
the unconstitutional and mischievous doctrine of instructions. 

Benjamin Constant, who was himself a rational liberal, said, on 
some occasion, that he knew nothing more fatal than the eternal 
metaphysics of the “Contrat Social.” It leaves no resourse 
against the dominant power of the people, no barrier against the 
sovereign power, no protection or independence to the individual. 
Grosser contradictions cannot be found than in the Discours Sur 
Dorigine de L’inegatité, and in the Contrat Social. This, we 
think, we have sufficiently shown. Could any other consequences 
follow such theories but discontent, disobedience, socialism, com- 
munism, emeutes, barracades, civil wars, revolutions and social 
convulsions. 

In another place Rousseau says, the political body is called The 
State when passiwe, the sovereign when active, and all associates 
under the Social Compact, take collectively, the name of the peo- 
ple, and in particular “that of citizen, as participating in the, 
sovereign authority, and subject, when submitting to the law. 
He had just said before that when they act, they put off their 
sovereignty and act as government, and people, citizen, subject 
and sovereign are all confounded in a chaos of confused sentences 
and contradictory propositions, that must put an end to all law 
and all government; for says this author of the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, no man can be one of the sovereigns 
if he submits to the law, for if he promises to obey he is annihi- 
lated by the act, ceases to be one of the people, and by thus tak- 
ing upon himself a master terminates his sovereignty, with the 
body politic. The corollary that must follow from such a proposi- 
tion is inevitable—that there can be no popular sovereignty where 
the law governs. And to maintain the doctrine, we must abandon 
the supremacy of the law, and acknowledge the full force and 
obligation of the “‘ Higher Law”’ principle, or of the code of Chief 
J. Lynch. 

With Mr. Guizot, we believe that a man has not an absolute 
power over himself in virtue of his will: as a moral and reason- 
able being he is a subject—subject to laws which he did not him- 
self make, but which have a rightful authority over him. ‘If the 
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power of the people is indivisible, unrepresentable and inalienable, 
and they can do no wrong, then they are absolute and cannot be 
subject to law or government. Which is to say—man cannot live 
in society! In this country, at least, we all profess to be governed 
by law and responsibility to law. We can, lawfully, do no act 
that is prohibited by law, and, as people, merely, can make no 
law. We are, therefore, subject to the law, and the power that 
makes the law is superior to us, but is of us, and is placed over us 
by the body politic for our mutual good and the welfare of the 
whole. Sovereignty in society can never be in abeyance, or in a 
state of hiatus or syncope, except in revolutions. Revolutions can 
only be against the will of governments. If political changes are 
made with the consent and approval of government, and in a 
legally acknowledged way, and by prescribed modes, they cannot 
be properly called revolutions, for revolution means a subversion 
or upsetting of the supreme law making power, or a part of it, 
against its will, and in defiance of its power. By the Constitution 
of England, a part at least of sovereign power is vested in the 
King, and descends by inheritance. To remove the King and 
change the dynasty is then a revolution. It was a revolution 
when we threw off the royal power and denied and resisted the 
authority of the British parliament. Our revolution transferred 
all sovereign power from that government, compatible with just 
principles of representation, into the hands of the State govern™ 
ments, and all subsequent constitutions have been adopted by con- 
sent of these State governments, and in every instance, the first 
legal step taken to consider, prepare or adopt such constitutions 
have been taken by the State legislatures. They have all been 
adopted consonant to their will and with their primary consent, 
and are, therefore, legal changes, and not revolutions; for, other- 
wise, every change of the Constitution would be a revolution. 
Prof. Gervinus greatly mistakes when he says that the Ameri- 
cans, at the commencement of their self-government, were “‘ guided 
entirely by the anstincts of nature and reason in its simplest con- 
sequences, apart from all existing State organization,” and that 
they had “no antiquity, no tradition, no history and experience.” 
This is a strange mistake for a historian. The learned professor 
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in his over excited enthusiasm, common to all modern continental 
reformers or political liberals, seems to have overlooked the whole 
history of the American Colonies, and to have forgotten that with 
legislative forms of government we had, from our very foundation, 
possessed and enjoyed all the great principles of anglican liberty, 
however underated by Rousseau, and that English antiquity and 
British history was still our history and our antiquity, and that 
except in the personnel of the supreme power, scarcely any 
change was made by our revolution in the freedom of our institu- 
tions, as the case of Rhode Island proves, and none whatsoever 
were made in our social relations. The Heidelberg professor was, 
therefore, wrong in-saying, upon a superficial view, that ‘the 
theories of Rousseau (which he favors) were first brought into 
practice in the American Constitution, as the principle of a new 
code of politics.” It would have been perfectly true if said of 
the Declaration of Independence and of many of the preambles 
of the State Constitutions, though contradicted by the subsequent 
provisions in such constitutions. ‘The practice, in no instance, 
conformed to the theory. But the General Government neither 
admits nor operates on the numerical principle, nor has it been given 
the right to bestow or refuse the right of suffrage. Suffrage only 
comes through the States, and the right to it is only within their 
legal power. So far from the numerical principle of Rousseau 
having been adopted by the Government of the United States, it 
is denied by the clause which provides for counting the numbers 
of people in the respective States, to be represented in the House, 
which only includes “free persons’? and those bound to ser- 
vice only for a term of years, and excludes Indians, not taxed, 
and three-fifths of all ather persons, by which was meant slaves, 
then possessed by every State in the Union and by every Euro- 
pean State that had colonies. 

Rousseau says, the idea of modern representation is derived 
from the feudal governments, which he considers iniquitous and 
absurd, and that in the ancient republics, the people had no re- 
presentatives ; on ne connaissait pas ce mot la: hence he supposes 
that the instant a people gives itself representatives, they cease 
to be free. The conclusion is perfectly consistent with the prem- 
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ises and theory, and those who adopt the theory must expect 
that conclusions will be drawn which naturally flow from them. 

Hence the hopeless struggle which wild enthusiasts are now 
maintaining, and will long maintain, against the royal govern- 
ments of Europe, which, bad as they are, promise more peace 
and protection to the people than the red republicanism of Rous- 
seau’s disciples. Hence all the late failures on the continent in 
their attempts to better their condition. Their excitement and 
their theories begin to invade our shores, attended with equally 
bad results. It appears to be distinctly within our recollection 
when first the idea seems to have obtained among sensible, well- 
educated men amongst us, not inclined to demagogism, that sov- 
ereignty was vested in the people, and not in the supreme power 
or government. And just in proportion as it obtains, it will be 
seen that constitutional obligations will be weakened and disre- 
garded, whenever they come in the way of popular wishes or 
popular, local, or party interests. It will inevitably produce 
those political rat-holes which cannot be filled, and which, sooner 
or later, must sap the foundations of that constitutional dyke 
which was intended to protect us from such devastations. 

Mons. Laponneraye, in a historical notice of Robespierre, pre- 
fixed to a late edition of his works, (Paris, 1840,) with the coun- 
tenance and assistance of the late Armand Carrel, says that Jesus 
Christ, Rousseau, and Robespierre, (‘‘les tro’s hommes,’’) were 
three names that marched inseparably, and were logically de- 
duced the one from the other, as the three terms of the same pro- 
position ; a trinity, holy and sublime, which embraces in itself the 
principles of Equality and Fraternity ;—Robespierre the militant, 
Rousseau the theorist, and Jesus Christ the initiator. Robes- 
pierre held that the circle of sovereignty, in its universality, em-’ 
braced everybody; and that to desire to enter upon the exercise 
thereof was, in other terms, to desire revolution. And St. Just, 
whose works have also lately been republished, “the most virtu- 
ous of men,” as his editor calls the man who proclaimed Terror 
as the order of the day, early embraced the principles of Rous- 
seau with enthusiasm and profound conviction, and looked upon 
him, as all their clubs did, as the Precursor of the Revolution. 
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St. Just, in his Report to the Convention, in the name of the 
Committee of Safety, (10th Oct., 1793,) says: “A people has 
but one dangerous enemy, and that is government.’”’—“ since the 
people of France have declared their will, all who are opposed to 
it are excluded from the sovereignty (hors le sowverain), and all 
without the sovereignty are enemies.’’ Such must always be the 
fate of a minority where sovereignty is supposed to reside in the 
people, and not in the legally and constitutionally established 
powers of government. And such are the opinions and course of 
those who carry out most rigidly the principles and theory of 
Rousseau. 

We by no means deny that the people, legally considered, are 
the source of all political power, and that it is intrinsically de- 
signed for their happiness and welfare; but we cannot say when 
or how this power was first transferred from the inorganic masses 
to the hands of legal power. It is enough that we find govern- 
ment acknowledged by all people, civilized and uncivilized, and 
that society cannot exist without it, and no evidence can be fur- 
nished of any original compact constituting government; and we 
deny that the necessary supreme power can be exercised in any 
other way, under our system, than by the law, or through the 
legitimate organs of government; and we contend that the mean- 
ing of sovereignty is this supreme power, which has been estab- 
lished for the protection of the citizens, who cannot otherwise be 
protected in property or person. If something else is meant, a 
new word should be found for it; and it can only lead to confu- 
sion and error if the word is perverted to other uses. 

Blackstone says: ‘“ By the sovereign power is meant the mak- 
ing of laws; for wherever that power resides, all others must 
conform to and be directed by it, whatever appearances the out- 
ward form and administration of the government may put on. 
For it is at any time in the option of the legislature to alter that 
form and administration.” The latter part of the sentence is 
true as to the British Parliament, because it is, as far as human 
affairs are concerned, omnipotent or absolute, and may alter the 
form of government, and may put the execution of the laws in 
whatever hand it pleases. So the Parliament has removed kings 
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and chosen others; for the king of England, though commonly 
styled their sovereign, is in some respects really only an institu- 
tion representing sovereignty, and possesses only in part supreme 
power; for the full power is there only vested in Parliament, 
(King, Lords and Commons.) 

The American colonies, as we have said, when they adopted 
their constitutions, were not so inexperienced and unorganized as 
to be left entirely to the instincts of reason, as Prof. Gervinus 
supposes; but, while in a state of revolution, supported them- 
selves by means of such institutions as remained to them of their 
former condition, and had already legislative bodies, and the sov- 
ereignty of the States was always maintained by some acknowl- 
edged, authorized government at their gloomiest period. They 
had their Governors and General Assemblies, their Courts, their 
trial by jury, their habeas corpus, their charters, or other provin- 
cial forms of government, and, in short, the common law of Eng- 
land with all its attendant officers and institutions of local self- 
government; and what was worth them all, but perhaps the con- 
sequence of all, the habit of obedience to the laws, devoid of 
factious discontent and love of change, and free of metaphysical 
and sophistical theories, that tend to a constant disturbance of 
society, and always aim at something that is neither attainable 
or comprehensible. The people no longer owed allegiance to a 
crowned head, or to the government of Great Britain, but, with 
the slightest possible changes, formed independent governments 
of their own, and vested them with sovereign power, called States. 
In the case of Dunn vs. City Council (Harper’s L. R. 196), 
Judge Nott says, speaking of eminent domain, “This power I 
have already said is an essential attribute of sovereignty. Wher- 
ever the sovereign power is lodged, that constitutes a part. In 
South Carolina, I think it is lodged in the legislative body, which 
consists of a Senate and House of Representatives. The legis- 
lature, therefore, possesses all the power which the people them- 
selves possess [possessed ?] where it is not restricted by the con- 
stitution, or where the power is not delegated to any other branch 
or department of government.” Judge Huger, in Thomas vs. 
Daniel, (2 McCord’s Law Reports, p. 359,) says that the legis- 
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lature of South Carolina, as the representative of the people, be- 
tween the years 1775 and 1789, previous to the adoption of the 
present constitution, was absolute in its powers. In the course 
of that time, it had given two constitutions to the State, that of 
1776 and that of 1778. In 1790, the delegates of the people, 
met by authority of the legislature, ordained and established the 
constitution of 1790. That constitution states that all power is 
[was] originally vested in the people; and all free governments 
are founded on their authority, &c. This was no doubt true ; for 
until governments were founded, the passive power was originally 
in the people, and not in the sovereign power, as Rousseau sup- 
poses. But when government is established, the power is trans- 
ferred, or rather arises to the government, and that becomes the 
active power of a State, and is therefore truly called its sove- 
reign power, because it governs all, and all are subject to its 
laws. Strictly speaking, there can arise no political or civil 
power except out of society, and government ex necessitate, flows 
from and is co-existent with society, as soon as formed by man. 
The element of political power is in man—every man, but it can- 
not be developed until society renders it necessary, and then, 
from the necessities and very existence of society, government 
has its rise, and takes its existence. If any of these elements 
are unnecessary or dangerous to society, they may be excluded, 
as the robber and murderer, the idiot and pauper, are excluded. 
And wo! to that race whose incapacity or character renders it 
unfit to take equal position with the best, for they that cannot 
govern must be governed, and they that will not do must be 
made todo! All men must take their place, and those that are 
not fit to be placed in society, must be placed under society— 
those not fit for freedom must be slaves. To man—single man— 
lonely man—to man in a state of nature, as some will have it, 
government has no relation, nor does there appertain to him any 
rights—rights of any sort, moral or civil—though there may be 
religious rights, as between man and his God. How then can we 
talk of natural rights and natural equality, when the thing is im- 
possible, all rights arising out of society and government of man’s 
own forming ? 
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By the constitution of South Carolina it is expressly declared 
that no convention of the people shall be called, unless by con- 
currence of two-thirds of both branches of the whole representa- 
tion; and a particular mode is prescribed for amending or alter- 
ing the Constitution by the Legislature. So that any change 
may be made in the Constitution by the Legislature that can be 
made by a convention, provided it proceeds in the prescribed 
mode. Mr. Webster, in his argument in the Rhode Island case, 
says: ‘Of all the old thirteen States, the Constitutions, with but 
one exception [two as we have shown], contained no provision for 
their own amendment. In New-Hampshire there was a provision 
for taking the sense of the people once in seven years, yet there 
is hardly one that has not altered its Constitution, and zt has 
been done by conventions called by the legislatures, as an ordinary 
legislative power.” And he asks, what. State has ever altered 
the Constitution in any other mode? ‘ What alteration,” he asks, 
“has ever been brought in, put in, forced in, or got in any how 
by resolutions of mass meetings, and then by applying force? 
In what State has any assembly, calling itself The People, con- 
vened without law, without authority, without qualifications, with- 
out certain officers, with no oaths, securities or sanctions of any 
kind, met and made a Constitution, and called it the Constitution 
of the State? ‘There must be some authentic mode of ascertain- 
ing the will of the people, else all is anarchy.” In most, if not 
all of the States, conventions have been called, and it has been 
regarded as an ordinary exercise of legislative power. It is a 
revolution where a convention is held independent of the law, and 
the government changed, for, as Mr. Webster says, there is a 
hiatus or syncope in the action of the body politic, and future 
legislation owes its origin to that revolution. This was not the 
case in the formation of the present Constitution and Government 
of the United States, nor was it the case in the States where con- 
ventions have been called by their State Legislatures, for effect- 
ing changes in their State Constitutions. According to the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people, the consequences inferred 
by Rousseau naturally follow, that the instant the people are 
supposed to be assembled in Convention, the Convention becomes, 
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as in the French Revolution, an absolute tyranny, holding in its 
hand all powers—legislative, executive, judicial, military, civil or 
uncivil, and may become the mere police and scavenger of the 
streets. This certainly cannot be our understanding of the du- 
ties of a convention. In framing a constitution that establishes 
a government vested with supreme authority, or only a part of 
supreme authority usual to governments, it cannot be truly said 
that all power 7s still vested in the people; but it may be true 
that all power is derived from the people, who constitute and are 
synonymous with the political society. Nor does it mean every- 
body, as we have already said, and would not be misunderstood, 
but such members as constitute elements of the political society, 
acknowledged and admitted as such. It would be neither good 
grammar nor good sense in the same instrument that conveys all 
sovereign powers from the people to their representatives and 
declares that the people shall never again legally meet in con- 
vention, even figuratively, to change, modify, or amend the Con- 
stitution, unless by the consent of the Legislature,—to say that 
all power is still vested in the people. The Constitution does not 
utter any such Rousseau-like absurdity, for when it does say that 
all power 2s originally vested in the people, it can only be con- 
strued to mean, that all such power was originally so vested, be- 
fore it was conveyed by that same instrument to their represen- 
tatives, to be administered in justice and truth. It would be 
more than nonsense to say that one is vested with a right he had 
in the same deed conveyed to another. 

Such is the force of habit that even Judge Harper, in the case 
of the State vs. Hunt and McMeeken (Allegiance case), and that 
too after commenting on the inaccurate use often made of this 
very word sovereignty, and which, he says, persons so often re- 
peat supposing that they understand it, and to which they attach 
no precise or definite meaning, he himself commits the very same 
error when he says, “‘ That sovereignty resédes in the people,” 
though he admits that “all authority is delegated from them,” 
while only a few pages preceding he had said, “It is most evi- 
dent that in every State there must be some authority, whether 
lodged in one or many hands, or one or more departments, which 
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controlling all other constituted authorities, is not itself subject 
to the control of any. Wherever that authority resides, is to be 
found the sovereignty.” 

Nor are these representatives or officers of the government 
servants of the people, as they are often professed to be, for the 
purpose of popular flattery. Where they act as servants to some, 
they are sure to play master to others. We never hear the phrase 
used, but we wish to dress up such servant in livery and to adorn 
him with plush, hat-band, lace and shoulder-knots, and to place 
him, like a chassewr, behind some burgomaster’s carriage, or to 
wait at table on all election feasts. When Mr. Webster speaks of 
the people as sovereigns, in his argument in the Rhode Island 
case, he takes care to say, in his sardonic manner, “But, as Chief 
Justice Jay says, they have no other subjects than a few colored 
persons, and that it was rather fanciful.” This, we suppose, 
would now be treason in Fanueil Hall. 

The powers of the State and General Government are by no 
means inconsistent or repugnant, where honestly administered 
according to the Constitution; but should tyranny and misrule on 
the part of the General Government at any time endanger the 
existence of the State, and render duty and obedience to both 
inconsistent and repugnant, then the universal rule applies—our 
duty to our prior and therefore paramount obligation, for the 
General Government, in accepting the pledge of obedience from 
the citizen of the States, well knew his prior existing obligation ; 
and no individual has the jurisdiction to say that his State is 
wrong, and he will not obey her, after the legal authorities have 
determined to withdraw her from the Union. Until that decision 
is made, he is bound by all constitutional laws made by either, 
and he cannot set up his opinion against the authorities that are 
authorized and required to expound and enforce the law. Noth- 
ing more was intended by South Carolina, when, in 1832, she 
required an oath of allegiance to the State of all her officers. 
The constitutions of other States had, all along, required the 
same, without comment or objection. It was not then a new idea 
to require an oath of allegiance to the State, while, at the same 
time, the officer is also required to swear to preserve, protect and 
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defend the Constitution of the United States as of the State. 
The objections made at the time arose entirely from the high state 
of party feeling existing at that time, in which the judges partook 
as active partisans, some of whom have not lost their bitterness 
to this day. They were blinded by their prejudices, which should 
have been rather for than against their State. In drafting that 
oath, particular consideration was given to the act of 1778, “ En- 
forcing allegiance and fidelity to the State,’ which expressly places 
protection and allegiance on the ground of their being necessarily 
reciprocal and inseparable. The writer speaks knowingly, for he 
drew the bill and brought it into the House from the Committee 
on Federal Relations. It required nothing more nor less than 
the promise to perform the duties arising from our peculiar form 
of government. We looked upon the United States Government 
as created by the pre-existing several States for our foreign rela- 
tions only, and as subsequent in time, derivative and subordinate 
in its creation, and that it secured the pledges of fidelity from the 
citizens of the States, well knowing their paramount duty, in case 
of conflict or separation, to the latter. We agree with Bishop 
Whately and Algernon Sydney, that allegiance is such obedience 
as the law requires to the supreme authority of the State, no mat- 
ter what form it may assume, and that while it may mean fidelity 
to a prince in one country, in another it may mean conformity 
and obedience to the law—ad legem (Synonyms) the supreme 
power that is above all. 

Loyalty is not confined in its meaning to its feudal sense, but 
means honesty, truth and faithfulness in the performance of all 
the duties of life; and allegiance means that duty performed to 
the Constitution and laws of the land. Whilst acting within their 
constitutional powers, the Government of the United States as to 
its powers, and the State Governments as to theirs, are sovereign, 
and there can be no other sovereignty co-existing in the people so 
long as these governments exist. The contrary doctrine leads 
to anarchy. The State Governments before the Union, or any 
Union, and until restricted by the State Constitutions, possessed 
full supreme power. They gave new constitutions, and might 
have adopted any form of government they pleased. When they 
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came into the Union, they agreed, for an indefinite time, to sus- 
pend the exercise of some of these powers, and to entrust them 
to a common agent—the Government of the United States; and 
that government thus became supreme and sovereign in its legiti- 
mate limits. In other words, obedience became due to it, as to 
any other supreme power, and the States had the right to pledge 
our obedience to it. 

Chancellor Harper says, in the State vs. Hunt & McMcekin, 
that there may be a confederacy having many characteristics of a 
consolidated State, and he intimates that it would be queer enough 
if, in our case, the Union should constitute neither or both. “The 
essential character of a confederacy,” he proceeds to say, ‘is 
that the States remain sovereign ; and the test of that sovereignty 
would be to inquire whether, if one State should think proper 
to withdraw from the Confederacy, all citizens and constituted 
authorities within its territorial limits would be legally bound to 
obey and sustain that act, or would owe a higher obedience to 
some other power. Ifsuch higher obedience would be due else- 
where, the State (improperly so called) would be in no degree 
sovercign—it would be but a department of a larger consolidated 
State. If the State would be thus entitled, in the last resort, to 
command the obedience of its citizens and constituted authorities, 
it is a perfect sovereignty.” 

A nation contracting with another not to exercise certain sove- 
reign powers, does not thereby lose its nationality or independ- 
ence, as many treaties show; and we know of no power which the 
State may, for special purposes, relinquish, which she may not 
resume, if she has been defeated by bad faith in those objects, or 
if the powers relinquished for certain purposes are perverted to 
others that endanger her existence. Vattel says (B. 1, ch. 1, 
54): _ “Several sovereign and independent States may unite 
themselves together by a perpetual confederacy, without each in 
particular ceasing to be a perfect State. They will form together 
a federal republic; the deliberations in common will offer no vio- 
lence to the sovereignty of each member, though they may, in 
certain respects, put some restraint on the exercise of it, in virtue 
of voluntary engagements. A person does not cease to be free ° 
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and independent when he is obliged to fulfill the engagement into 
which he has very willingly entered.’’ Alexander Hamilton is 
the only statesman, we remember, who ever denied the sovereignty 
of the States under the confederation, and at the time they adopted 
the present Constitution, and who had ever read the articles. The 
wish was, no doubt, father to the thought with him, for Mr. Madi- 
son has furnished us with his scheme of government, which he 
withheld from the convention, because he well knew it would have 
met with few or no supporters beyond his own little party. This 
scheme was to render the States mere corporations, or depart- 
ments of one great empire, over which he would have placed an 
executive similar to that of Great Britain, and the States, like 
the counties in England, would have been honored with lieuten- 
ants, the favorites of majesty. This party never ceased in their 
endeavors to obtain by construction what was denied by the States 
in convention. 

A fact deserves insight which we do not rememember ever see- 
ing noticed. On the 6th August, 1787, when Mr. Rutledge re- 
ported the first draught of the Constitution, the preamble began 
with, “‘ We, the people of the States of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts,’’ &c.—naming thirteen States. We have no evidence of 
any discussion ever occuring on the preamble. It seems to have 
met with the general approbation. It became doubtful, however, 
before the instrument was finally agreed upon, whether all the 
States named would assent to the new Constitution, and only nine 
were, therefore, required to establish it. On the 15th September, 
all amendments having been proposed and discussed, it was ordered 
to be engrossed, as amended, without one word having been said 
about the preamble. On the 17th, it was returned as engrossed, 
the preamble being changed to ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States ;”’ the United States being a generic number, was placed 
instead of the States severally, it then not being known which 
States would ratify. The change was honestly made to meet the 
contingency, and we cannot presume that it was ever supposed, 
much less intended, to effect a change, a most important and vital 
change, in the meaning and character of the instrument. 
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The Constitution can only operate by means of government, and 
cannot be either enforced or disregarded by the people, as people. 
The Government, therefore, may be properly called the constitu- 
tional sovereign power of the State, and that power is derived from 
the people, and is for their benefit. But a thing derived is drawn 
from, conveyed or transferred, and power conveyed by the people 
and transferred to their trustees cannot still remain vested and 
resident in them. The Constitution is the chart by which the 
Government is to move, and thus the sovereign, as well as the 
popular will, is checked and controlled, and the great machine of 
society is made to move with regularity and safety to all. But 
for these checks, we should stand between Charybdis and Scylla. 
We confess we dread the one as much as the other. 

No man has done more to mislead.the mind of the American 
bar, on this subject, than Judge Tucker, of Virginia. His Notes 
and Appendix to Blackstone, though very good on constitutional 
construction and the powers of the Government, are full of Rous- 
seau’s and other Gallic ideas, and he adopts the idea of the social 
compact as the basis of government, and, as a consequence, the 
sovereignty of the people. Judge Tucker wrote soon after, and 
under the full influence of, the French Revolution, and continually 
relies on the authority of Rousseau and Tom Paine. It is well 
known to what an extent French opinions and French feeling once 
prevailed with the best people of our country. It was a sort of 
moral small pox, that has left its mark to this day, on more, we 
fear, than the face of things. Judge Tucker candidly admits 
that, in the use of the word sovereignty, he differs from most po- 
litical writers. Of course, he preferred the authority of Rousseau 
and Tom Paine to that of Sidney, Lock, Real, Montesquieu, Vat- 
tel and Grotius. The Judge, too, falls into the miserable political 
cant of calling officers the servants of the people (2 Tucker's 
Blac., 146). The effect has been to produce throughout our coun- 
try scores of those political menials who are willing to do any 
dirty work to obtain and retain certain places, and already our 
political household begins to exhibit all those peculiar virtues for 
which “my man John’’ has ever been distinguished, and the po- 
litical larder and wardrobe and store rooms tell awful tales of trea- 
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sure trove and spoils divided. And Taylor of Caroline remarks, 
in his Arator, that Mr. Jefferson suffered under this French 
disease, and communicated some of it to the Declaration of Inde- 
pence and to his Notes on Virginia. Though a sound man on 
most political questions, who did much for correct principles and 
putting down bad ones, Jefferson always had a weakness towards 
popular applause. Hence he is often quoted on all sides, and was 
often too ready to create sovereigns of Saussage-venders and 
Knife-grinders. ; 

Judge Tucker, with the usual inaccuracy on this subject, first 
says that sovereignty resides in the people, and then proceeds to 
show how some sovereign powers have been distributed to the 
State Governments and others to the General Government. This 
reminds us of the old song of the boys, who a sliding went—“ they 
all got drowned, the rest they ran away.’ Besides, in Note B. 
of his Appendix, forgetting his theory, he speaks of the people 
resuming, in certain contingencies, the sovereignty which they 
had delegated by the Constitution to their agents or trustees; and 
he admits that an attempt on the part of the people to change the 
Constitution in any other manner than that the Constitution pre- 
scribes, or, he might have added, with the consent of Govern- 
ment, is a subversion of the foundation of its authority. 

We know of no people now in existence, where it might be truly 
said that sovereignty resides in the people, unless it can be so said 
of the inhabitants of St. Marino, that duodecimo republic, perched 
upon its inaccessible cliffs. 

Mr. Mosely, in his Political Elements, says: “But assuming, 
for the present that, in accordance with the doctrines of the juris- 
prudents, the will and opinion of the people is that from which 
the State derives its power, the question arises, how far the people 
has delegated its authority to the State, and, if so, how far it is 
precluded from interfering in matters which lie within its particu- 
lar jurisdiction? Has the sovereign power passed to the law and 
to the State, or does it still remain in the people? According to 
these authorities, it would appear that the sovereignty of the State 
is above the sovereignty of the people—that the people has en- 
tirely delegated its power to the State. The question depends a 
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good deal on’this, whether the State is the officer, or the mere 
agent or servant of the people. The great difference between an 
officer and a mere agent or servant is this—that the former, when 
once appointed, is bound to act, not according to the will and 
wishes of the persons who appoints him, but according to the 
course f law, the custom and practice of his office, and his own 
discretion; whilst the latter must act according to the will and 
wishes of him that appoints him. To hold that the State were 
the mere servant of the public, were, as elsewhere observed, to 
say that the government of this country was an anarchy; for 
whether there be no government at all, or there be one that is the 
mere blind agent or conduit pipe for carrying out the will of the 
people, is the same thing.” 

Mr. Guizot appears to us to be the only suena writer who 
seems to have correct, or even respectable views, in relation to a 
representative government. On the subject of the sovereignty of 
the people, he proceeds-to show that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the principle of representative government and that 
of democratic government. ‘No one,” he says, “has ever un- 
derstood the sovereignty of the people to mean that, after having 
consulted all opinions and all wills, the opinion and will of the 
greatest number constituted the law, but that the minority would 
be free to disobey that which had been decided in opposition to 
its opinion and will. And yet this would be the necessary con- 
sequence of the pretended right attributed to each individual of 
being governed by such laws as have received his individual assent. 
The absurdity of this consequence has not always induced its ad- 
herents to abandon the principle, but it has always obliged them to 
violate it. The sovereignty of the people is contradicted at the 
outset, by its being resolved into the empire of the majority over 
the minority. It is almost ridiculous to say that the minority 
may retire from the majority; this would be to keep society con- 
tinually on the brink of dissolution. On every question, the 
majority and the minority would disagree, and if all the succes- 
sive minorities should retire, society would very soon exist no longer. 
The sovereignty of the people, then, must necessarily be reduced 
to the sovereignty of the majority only. When thus reduced, 
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what does it amount to? Its principle is, that the majority pos- 
sesses right by the mere circumstance of its-being the majority. 
But two very different ideas are included in the one expression— 
the majority—the idea of an opinion which is accredited, and that 
of a force which is preponderant. So far as force is concerned, 
the majority possesses no right different from that possessed by 
force itself, which cannot be, upon this ground alone, the legiti- 
mate sovereignty. As to the expression of opinion, is the ma- 
jority infallible? Does it always apprehend and respect the claims 
of reason and justice, which alone constitute the true law, and 
confer legitimate sovereignty ? Experience testifies to the con- 
trary. The majority, by mere fact of its being a majority, that 
is to say, by the mere force of numbers, does not, then, possess 
legitimate authority, either by virtue of power, which never does 
confer it, nor by virtue of infallibilty, which it does not possess.” 

‘“‘The principle of sovereignty of the people starts from the 
supposition that each man possesses, as his birth-right, not merely 
an equal right of being governed but an equal right of governing 
others. Like aristocratic governments, it connects the right to 
govern not with capacity but with birth. Aristocratic government 
is the sovereignty of the people in the minority; the sovereignty 
of the people is aristocratic despotism and privilege in the hands 
of the majority. The principle of the sovereignty of the people, 
that is to say the equal rights of all individuals to concur in the 
exercise of sovereignty is then radically false ; for under the pre- 
text of maintaining legitimate equality it silently introduces 
equality where none exists, and pays no regard to legitimate 
inequality. The consequences of this principle are the despotism 
of number, the domination of inferiorities over superiorities; that 
is a tyranny of all others the most violent and unjust. Such can- 
not be the principle of representative government. Representa- 
tive government applies to general interests and to the government 
of society, the same which the good sense of the human race has 
led it to apply to individual interests. and to the control of each 
man’s private life. It distributes sovereignty according to the 
capacity required for it, that is to say, it only places actual power 
or any portion of actual power where it has discovered the presence 
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of rightful power, presumed to exist by certain symptoms or vested 
by certain proofs.” 

He goes on to say that the representative system comfines 
power fully and completely to no one. The majority which gov- 
erns in the representative system is very different from that 
majority which the sovereignty of the people implies. The latter 
embraces all individuals because they exist—the representative 
system seeks for a majority among those who are capable. It 
excludes the idea that all men were born equal, or equally inde- 
pendent. ‘It is in this way, in fact, that men have every where 
proceeded, even where they have been supposed to act according 
to the idea of the sovereignty of the people. Never have they 
been entirely faithful to it; they have always demanded for 
political actions certain conditions, that is to say, indications of a 
certain capacity.” 

“The sovereignty of the people secs legitimate power in the 
multitude; representative government sces it only in unity, that 
is to say, in the reason to which the multitude ought to reduce 
itself. The principle of the sovereignty of the people is contrary 
to all the facts which reveal themselves in the actual origin of 
power and in the progress of societies; representative govern- 
ment does not blink any one of these facts. Last, the sovereignty 
of the people is no sooner proclaimed than it is compelled to 
abdicate its power and to confess the impracticability of its aims ; 
representative government moves naturally and steadily onward, 
and develops itsclf by its very existence. Sovereignty of the 
people is only a weapon of attack and distruction, never an instru- 
ment for the foundation of liberty. It is not a principle of gov- 
ernment, it is a terrible dictatorship exercised by the multitude-~ 
a dictatorship that ceases and that aught to cease as soon as the 
multitude has accomplished its work of destruction. The true 
theory of sovercignty, that is, the radical illegitimacy of all abso- 
lute power, whatever may be its name and place, is the principle 
of representative government. The responsibility of power is, in 
fact, inherent in the representative system ; it is the only system 
which makes it one of its fundamental conditions. Finally, he 
says, “‘Man has not an absolute power over himself in virtue of 
his will; as a moral and reasonable being he is a subject—subject 
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to laws which he did not himself make, but which have a rightful 
authority over him.” The Northern freesoil, abolition doctrine, 
we repeat, is the legitimate offspring of the principles inculcated 
by the sovereignty of the people. Let Southern men look to the 
consequences of a doctrine they themselves have taught, and they 
will sce their mistake. Their safety depends on the sovereignty 
of the Constitution, and the laws made in conformity with its 
provisions and compromises, and not upon the temporary com- 
promises of a fluctuating irresponsible majority. 

A State is a body politic, but every body of people docs not 
constitute a State. No inorganic mass, or masses have ever been 
recognized as a State. Until a people are organized and have a 
legal existence, a government, defacto, at least, and present a 
a probable chance of standing alone, they are never acknowledged 
by the most liberal governments as standing in the rank of sove- 
reign nations. When people are so organized that they can treat 
with other States and can make laws and establish forms that 
will protect every citizen from the mass, and the State from foreign 
danger it is a State, and its government becomes the sovercign 
power. Until there is government there can be no sovercignty. 
Otherwise every assembly or congregation of people might claim 
sovereignty. Whilst the government exists the people can only 
express their will through the government, and the will of that gov- 
ernment, if it be arcpresentative government, is said to be the will 
of the people, because gui facit per alium facit per se. In no 
other way can a compact entered into between ‘several govern- 
ments be considered as the compact of the people, and we have 
shown from Vattel, that according to the laws of nations such a 
compact does not render them one constituted people—but each 
State may still remain a sovereign State. Voluntary restraints 
may be placed on the exercise of certain sovereign powers and 
such powers for certain and specific objects may be exercised by 
an authority mutually agreed upon, and powers so transferred 
may constitute sovereign powers, and the double sovereignty 
may act harmoniously without destroying but rather protecting 
each other. ‘To the first, prior or paramount, we might say, indi- 
genous obedience is due, and the second is a factitious obligation, 
assumed and accepted with a full knowledge of the facts on all 
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sides. And, if we are right, a State may, without cause of just 
offence to the others, withdraw from the Union upon sufficient 
cause, of which she alone can justly be the judge, and in that case 
obedience is due to the State, and the citizen must necessarily be 
absolved from any inconsistent duty to which he may be exposed 
in such emergency. We believe that the legislature, where not 
restrained by the Constitution, may do whatever is necessary to 
the welfare and safety of the State ; and where the general gov- 
ernment, losing sight of constitutional obligations, does what 
endangers the existence and vital welfare of the State—that the 
legislature may withdraw from the Union or defend the State 
from wrong without the necessity of calling a Convention—which 
would be a mere question of policy—and this opinion was ex- 
pressed in the late Convention of South Carolina by the Hon. 
Langdon Cheves, aptly characterized in a late pamphlet as “so 
pure and so wise.” 

This now brings us to that important—that vital question— 
whether the Constitution of the United States was ratified and 
established by the governments of the several States or by the 
people, and if by the latter whether they are thereby created ONE 
PEOPLE? 

That the Constitution was established by the people of America, 
as we are generally called, and not by the peoples of New-Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, &c., &c., no one pretends as we have seen. 
If established by the people, it must have been done by the peo- 
ples of the various States, and not by one people. If done by 
the several people of the several States, it was not done by one 
people, or the people of one great State, but of many. But the 
people constitute the body politic of the State, and the body poli- 
tic is the State, the government of the State; and the terms, the 
people of the State—the State—the government of the State, are 
every day used the one for the other, and the people as mere 
people, and not in the character of government, can do no act 
that has legal vitality either in a domestic or foreign relation. 
Then, to say with any legal consequence that a thing was done 
by the people of a State, or by the State, or by the government 
of the State, is one and the same. This conclusion is right, or 
all our premises are wrong. 
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Be it as it will, if by this Union we are made One, then we are 
a consolidated people, with a consolidated government, and we 
would agree with Mr. Walker, that the sooner an amendment 
is made the better—and, indeed, the sooner we are dissolved the 
better. We do not, however, agree with Mr. Walker, and shall 
proceed to give our reasons. 

We are told every day that men may be judged by their ante- 
cedents. It is only saying that they may be known by their his- 
tory. The same may be said of constitutions and forms of gov- 
ernment. There is always an external and internal history. 
Neither should be neglected. 

At the beginning, it has been asked, why a peculiar name, like 
that of Columbia or some other appropriate one, had not been 
selected, by which this great country might have been known. 
The reason was palpable enough. It was only intended to be 
The United States, and it was never intended that they should 
be one people. This is what many of the wisest dreaded, as is 
evident from the debates on the Constitution, in the course of its 
progress, and from the Constitution itself, and from the proceed- 
ings in the formation and adoption of the Constitution. 

Whatever power in the State is exercised by permission or 
consent, or at the suggestion of the State, is done, of course, by 
authority of that government. ‘The permission or assent may be 
directly or indirectly, expressly or by implication, and must be 
such as would raise the implication in the case of a private indi- 
vidual. More or less is not necessary, where no express form is 
required. According to the meaning of the words, as understood 
by Aristotle, Algernon Sidney, Lock, Grotius, Montesquieu, 
Vattel, Blackstone, Kent, Nott, and others of our judges, and by 
every lexicographical work we can lay our hands on, the sovereign 
power of the State means every department or form by which the 
légal authority of the State is enforced, or can be exercised, 
whether it take the name of Convention, Legislature, Exccutive, 
Judicial, or any other; and all exercise of power not proceeding 
from the law is a violation of sovereignty. Hence, we repeat, no 
meeting or convention, without the authority of the law, can 
create any new organic law, or do any act that shall have the 
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force of law, except in the case of Revolution, where necessity 
becomes the law. Mecessitas non habet legem, perhaps, should 
read habet legem, for, after all, necessity seems to be the basis 
of all law, and of all social duties and political rights, for if it 
has no law itself, it gives law to everything elsé. It really means 
that necessity is above all law, and, therefore, makes a law for 
itself. In no country have the people the right to take the laws 
into their own hands, except in those parts, as we have said, 
where Lynch is said to be chief justice, and his code, or the 
Higher Law, supercedes all others. Being assembled in their 
sovercign capacity, at least pro rata, according to Rousseau, but 
each in his full sovereignty, according to Chief Justice Jay and 
Judge Gantt, all government and all laws are suspended, and 
then steps in Chief Justice Lynch, with his gallows and rope and 
such constables as Wendell Philips, Theodore Parker and Charles 
Sumner, or others a little more brave, and the victim is done for, 
and the slow steps of the vulgar common law is anticipated or 
defeated, as the fancy of the hour may dictate. If some little 
mistake is made, and the wrong man hung, shot or stabbed, still 
it is all in the way of the Higher Law, and of the rights and 
liberties of a free country, where “all are born equal, free and 
independent.” 

In England, a convention is considered but as an unlimited 
legislature. But according to our system, the political power can 
never be absolute because it is entirely representative, and the 
constituent is never present, except at the ballot-box. Such has 
always been the practice as to Conventions with us. Like the 
legislature, they are assembled by the law, are elected in the same 
manner, by the same electors voting in the same way, in the same 
precincts, and the districts having exactly the same proportionate 
representation. The people are no more present in it, than in the 
legislature—no more present than they are at the execution of 
any function of government, civil or military, legislative or execu- 
tive. In England, a convention is an extra-constitutional, revo- 
lutionary measure. A falling back to a primative measure or 
remedy, justified by urgent and extraordinary necessity. With 
us it is a constitutional and ordinary process, legally performed, 
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and by no means revolutionary. It should be equally governed 
by reason, truth and justice, as the Legislature. Like the Legis- 
lature, it is only one of the recognised organic modes of the 
Government, and is used principally to remodel or amend the 
Constitution, where the Legislature has not been vested with a 
process for that purpose, as in South Carolina. Its session has 
no effect on the existing Government, which goes on quietly as if 
only a county court was in session. The political vessel still re- 
mains in the hands of officers, and is not thereby remitted to the 
care of the crew. The Legislatures of the States, or Congress, 
can alone propose amendments, because the will of the common- 
wealth can only be known through those channels. Moreover, 
two-thirds of both houses of Congress, or the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States, can alone propose amendments, and a con- 
vention of the United States can only be called on the application 
of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States. So much 
for the sovereignty of the people, or the numerical principle! 
The United States cannot call a convention at their own will asa 
people or unit, not even by its government, as can be done in the 
States. To call a convention does not constitute one of its “or- 
dinary legislative powers.” It has no powers not expressly given, 
and this power is expressly reserved to the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States! Their permission first obtained, Congress, 
as the common officer to collect the necessary evidence of assent, 
may call the convention. This proves, first, that sovereignty is 
not in the elements of government, but in government itself; and, 
secondly, that the people of the United States are not one people, 
but the people of many or several States, for a convention espe- 
cially designed to represent the people, can only be called at the 
instance of the States, and amendments or alterations can only 
be ratified by the Legislatures of the States, and not even then 
by a simple majority, but by nothing less than three-fourths of the 
States, or by conventions of three-fourths of the States, which 
can only be called by the Legislatures of the States. The only 
proviso against the power of amendment is rather remarkable at 
this time, when persons deny property in slaves, and denounce 
slavery as incompatible with our Declaration of Independence, 
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viz: That before 1808, no amendment should be admissible to re- 
peal the first clause in the ninth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, allowing the importation of slaves from Africa, or 
to prohibit the same, though a duty, not exceeding ten dollars, 
might be imposed on each. The Eastern States, Mr. Gorham 
said at the time, had no motive to union but a commercial one; 
and Governor Morris said, they insisted on a navigation law to 
protect their shipping and fisheries, and that power given to Con- 
gress, and this extension and peculiar protection of the slave 
trade, constituted at the time the consideration of the bargain be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States. (Mad. Papers, 1396.) 
On a motion to strike out the year 1800, to insert that of 1808, 
which was adopted; the motion was made by Gen. Pinckney and 
seconded by Gorham, of Massachusetts, and the vote stood seven 
to four. New Ilampshire, Massachusetts and Connecticut voting 
in the affirmative, with Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia. (Ibidem, 1427.) 

By the fourth clause in the same section, no capitation or other 
direct tax can be laid, unless in proportion to the census or enu- 
meration directed in the third clause of the second section of the 
first article—that is, by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons three-fifths of the slaves, and each State is allowed one 
member, no matter how small her population may be. The writ 
of habeas corpus is secured to freemen only ; it is denied by the 
Constitution to the fugitive slave, who must be delivered up on 
demand. By these provisions, it is clear that whatever may be 
said by the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution does 
not acknowledge, but on the contrary asserts, that men are ncither 
created or remain equal and independent, and that property may 
be held in men, and that property protected and taxed for the 
benefit of the whole; and that this understanding was come to 
after mature deliberation, and for a full and valuable conside- 
ration. 

Moreover, when vacancies occur in the representation from any 
State, the executive of the State, and not of the United States, 
issues writs of election to fillsuch vacancies. ‘The Senate of the 
United States is composed of two Senators from each State, cho- 
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sen, not by the people, but by the legislatures thereof. And in 
the Senate the smallest State in the Union has an equal vote with 
the largest—that is, 87,000 people in Florida and 91,000 in Dela- 
ware have the same numerical right, in one branch of the legisla- 
ture, in making laws, and in the other in voting for a President 
of the United States, as New York with her 3,000,000 and Virginia 
with her million and a half. Is this an acknowledgment of the 
numerical principle of the equality of man or of the unity of our 
people, even for the purposes of the union? The States are the 
great barriers against assaults upon the liberties of the people, 
and we believe our safety liesin numerous small States! 

The times, places and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives are to be prescribed by the State Legisla- 
tures, and although Congress may make changes in some respects, 
it cannot change the place of choosing Senators. Congress can 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction only in certain places by consent of 
the Legislatures of the States. Onno other condition did it gain 
jurisdiction over the District of Columbia.’ No preference can 
be given to the ports of one State over the ports of another. The 
States, with the consent of Congress, that is by mutual consent, 
may lay imposts or duties on exports as well as imports, which is 
more than Congress can do; and even without the assent of Con- 
gress, when absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws. 
With such assent, they may also keep troops or ships of war, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another or with a foreign 
power, or even engage in war. Electors of the President and 
Vice-President are appointed, not elected, in each State, as the 
Legislatures may direct; and the Legislature may appoint itself, 
as in every State was done for many years after the Constitution 
was adopted, and as South Carolina now does, and we hope will 
long continue to do. The Legislature may grant the right to the 
people, to the Governor, or to any other functionary whom she 
may chose to direct in the performance of this duty. 

These electors, then, were never designed to be appointed or 
apportioned according to the numerical but the federal principle, 
and upon the principle of the sovereignty of the Legislatures. 
How can they be regarded as one people, when even the President 
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and Vice-President cannot be elected from the same State? In 
defining treason against the United States, it does not say that 
it shall consist in levying war against ct, but against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies. Full credit, as in the first union, is 
to be given in each to the public acts, &c., of the others, and 
without this provision the framers must have supposed that these 
acts would be considered otherwise as acts of a foreign power, and 
to be proved as such. Citizens of one State are granted privi- 
leges in another; persons charged with crimes, who fly from one 
State to another, are to be delivered up, and slaves escaping into 
another State are to be delivered up on claim of the party, in de- 
fiance of any law or regulation of the State to the contrary. All 
these were objects and purposes for which the Union was adopted, 
but they neither constitute nor prove us to be a consolidated peo- 
ple—a unit. No new State can be erected within the limits of 
another, nor any State formed by the junction of two or more, or 
parts thereof, without the consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned. Of course, it can be done with their assent, 
which proves that the Legislatures are considered as the con- 
stituents of the General Government, representing their State. 
This does not admit either of the unity or numerical principle, and 
though it may seem a paradox, yet, in this case, the principle of 
unity 'and the numerical principle becomes the same ; thus proving 
that extremes often do meet, as we now sce in the case of Louis 
Napoleon. | 

The powers not delegated to the United States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or tothe people. Ifreserved to the people 
collectively, as one people, then it could not be synonymous with 
the respective States; but the people of the several States are 
synonymous with the several States, and the people here meant 
must be the people of the respective States. 

- Finally, requiring the ratification of nine States, not a majority 
but three-fourths excludes all idea of unity or of the numerical 
principle. 

If the sovereignty of the people and the equality of men is 
admitted, then we see no reason why it should not embrace all 
mankind—black or white, male or female. 

10 
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We have, so far, relied on the intrinsic evidence furnished by 
the contents of the Constitution. Let us now examine the extrin- 
sic evidence preceding and attending its adoption. 

From what has preceded, we think it can justly be concluded 
that the substitution of the: new Constitution for the Articles of 
Confederation was not a revolution—a hiatus or syncope in the 
action of the body politic. On the contrary, it was done not only 
with the consent, but at the suggestion of the State Governments, 
and was a legal change of the organic law, made by the organized 
bodies politic of the States, in the ordinary mode of proceeding. 
The Articles of Confederation were a “perpetual Union” be- 
tween certain States, and they were called, as under the present 
Union, The United States. Each State retained in that Union, 
as in the present, all sovereignty not expressly delegated to the 
United States. Many sovereign powers of the States were trans- 
ferred from the State Governments to the Union, under the Con- 
federation, and the new Constitution was only a further extension 
of the transfer to the hands of the new Government, ‘in order 
form a more perfect Union,’’—not a Union ad initio, but a more 
perfect one. 

By the thirteenth article of the Confederation, that Union is 
declared perpetual, and all alterations are forbidden unless agreed 
to in a Congress of the United States, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Legislatures of every State. The Convention of 1787 
was not intended, as Dr. Cooper says, to be subversive, but emen- 
datory. It was first suggested by a Convention held at Annapo- 
lis, for the reason that the articles of Confederation “needed 
amendments,” and a Couvention was proposed as the most eligible 
means of effecting these amendments, ‘“‘ because many might sup- 
pose that it was betraying on the part of Congress an ambitious 
wish to get power into its hands,” a ground entirely of temporary 
policy and dexterous management. No one ever dreamt that 
Congress might not have recommended these amendments to the 
State Legislatures as well as a convention. On the contrary, 
many at the time objected to the Convention as extra-constitu- 
tional. Much doubt and difficulty arose, and suspicions expressed 
that it was intended as an indirect blow at the Confederation, 
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which of course were met with declarations to the contrary, and 
the simple idea avowed of amendment and not subversion—but 
most were lead off, “pleased with it as the harbinger of a better 
confederation.” While it was desired to preserve the Union, 
many wished to give it the due energy it needed. ‘ The Eastern 
members,’ says Madison, “‘ were suspected of leaning towards 
some anti-republican establishment.’’ Some radical amendment 
was thought necessary, as it might fall into a monarchy, to which 
many Eastern men inclined, or into two or more confederacies, 
(Madison’s Papers.) Every State consenting to the Convention 
declared its object to be only amendment or greater perfection of 
the Union. And when some plan was agreed upon, it was to be 
referred back to the State Legislatures for approval or rejection. 
The Legislatures, then, might have rejected it. They did not do 
so, but yielded their assent by submitting it to the consideration 
of Conventions of their own calling. For a detailed account of 
these proceedings, we refer the reader to the November No. of 
the old Southern Review, of 1828, where the question as to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution is discussed, and the facts 
stated in greater detail, by the writer of the present article. He 
states the fact that he may not be supposed to be guilty of pla- 
giarism in this. 

By the resolutions adopted by the Legislature of New York, in 
February, 1787, it will be seen that “a firm National Govern- 
ment’ was not then considered as inconsistent with a confedera- 
tion. The Act of Assembly of South Carolina, 8th March, 1787, 
appointing delegates to the Convention, states the objects to be 
to discuss ‘all alterations, articles and provisions that might be 
thought necessary to render the Federal Constitution entirely 
adequate to the actual situation and futwre good government of 
the Confederated States.” These instructions and authorities 
were surely broad enough to cover every change that was made, 
and, therefore, they are entirely consistent with the intentions de- 
clared, of preserving the Federal character, and are not inconsis- 
tent with a more perfect Union, and with a National Government 
entirely adequate to their actual situation and future good gov- 
ernment. So that the idea of a Confederation is by no means 
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precluded or negatived by the use of the word Union, or the 
words National Government, nor consolidation implied by the use 
of one or both. 

The words used are very similar in all the States. In brief, 
the Convention was called by authority of the 18th article of the 
Confederation, and was, therefore, not extra-constitutional, as some 
thought at the time, but in pursuance of the provision expressly 
declared in that instrument, and was intended to amend and im- 
prove the Federal Union, and not to subvert it and establish a 
different form of government. 

Gen. Hamilton himself says, whilst urging upon the States the 
adoption of the Constitution, in the 9th No. of the Federalist :— 
‘‘ A distinction more subtle than accurate has been raised be- 
tween a Confederacy and a consolidation of the States. The 
essential characteristic of the first is said to be the restriction of 
its authority to the members in their collective capacities, without 
reaching to the individuals of whom they are composed. It is 
contended that the national council ought to have no concern 
with any object of internal administration. An exact equality of 
suffrage between the members has also been insisted upon as a 
leading feature of a confederate government. These positions 
are in the main arbitrary; they are supported neither by princi- 
ple nor precedent. It has indeed happened that governments of 
this kind have generally operated in the manner which the dis-: 
tinction taken notice of supposes to be inherent in their nature; 
but there have been in most of them extensive exceptions to the 
practice, which serve to prove, as far as example will go, that 
there is no absolute rule on the subject. The definition of a con- 
federate Republic seems simply to be ‘an assemblage of socicties,’ 
or an association of two or more States into one State. The ex- 
tent, modifications, and objects of the federal authority are mere 
matters of discretion. So long as the separate organization of 
the members be not abolished, so long as it exists by a constitu- 
tional necessity for local purposes, though it should be in perfect 
subordination to the general authority of the Union, it would still 
be, in fact and in theory, an association of States, or a confede- 
racy. ‘The proposed Constitution, so far from implying an aboli- 
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tion of the Staté governments, makes them constituent parts of 
the national sovereignty, by allowing them a direct representa- 
tion in the Senate, and leaves in their possession certain exclusive 
and very important portions of the sovereign power. ‘This fully 
corresponds, in every rational import of the terms, with the idea 
of a federal government.” 

A National Government does not necessarily imply a merging 
of the separate States, or the consolidation of the peoples of the 
different States, thus united into one people. The republics of 
Holland and Switzerland, though each had a national name and 
government, prove the contrary. They had a Union and National 
Government, yet their States were never merged. Wonderful is 
the perseverance of the people of New England in propagating 
their opinions and peculiar notions. We see it and feel it in 
everything. From the books of Story to the wit of Tom Thumb, 
from the pulpit to the pedlar’s cart—they infuse into every 
source, and spread abroad into every stream, broad or narrow, 
their local ideas and feelings on religion, politics and morals. 
Into every spelling-book, reader, arithmetic or geography, they 
cover up and convey into the minds of all youth their narrow 
dogmas and Yankee exclusiveness. or instance Webster, in his 
Dictionary, who must change the spelling of the whole English 
language, to Yankeeize it, under the word UNION ingeniously 
inserts the Northern political idea of our national Union, and 
Southern youth swallow it. After giving such definitions as are 
usual in English Dictionaries, he says: ‘The combining or con- 
solidation of two or more bodies. States united. Thus the 
United States are sometimes called The Union,” for which he 
cites Alexander Hamilton, intending no doubt to give the idea 
that Union implies consolidation—whereas it only means connec- 
tion in this and in most instances. We admit that the National 
and State Governments do, by the Union, constitute a sort of 
Synarchy, or joint sovereignty, acting harmoniously over the 
same territory, so long as each confines itself to its own limits, 
but when the general government forgets its duty, and assumes 
powers not delegated, the State governments may withdraw or 
resist, and it will be the duty of the citizen to adhere to his State, 
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and this must necessarily be the tacit understanding under which 
all political associations are contracted. 

But it is said, the Constitution was ratified and established by 
Conventions and not by Legislatures of the States. If the prem- 
ises we have already stated are true, the fact, admitted in its full 
extent would make no difference. The Convention was no more 
the people than the legislature. Both are only representative 
bodies, legally constituted. When the Constitution was received 
by Congress from the Convention, Congress was required by the 
articles of confederation to submit it to the legislatures of the 
States for approval, and the fact that the legislatures referred the 
matter to the consideration of conventions, at the request of Con- 
gress, cannot change the legal effect. The alterations of the con- 
federation thus made, and the National Government thus estab- 
lished was ratified and established in accordance with the require- 
ments of the articles, and with the approbation of the State legis- 
latures; for the State legislatures could have refused the proposed 
constitution, and might have insisted on the continuance of the 
articles, which had been declared perpetual. If a power has been 
equivocally executed and a question arises as to its meaning—the 
just rule is to give it that construction which conforms to the duty 
of the trustee, for it should be supposed that he has acted in con- 
formity with the powers vested in him. Ifere the power was to 
amend, and the amendments were to be authorised in a certain 
manner, and when there arises a question of performance, such 
construction will be put upon the manner of execution as nearest 
conforms to the power, and which is most consistent with the bona 
fide conduct of the trustee. The constitution, then, amended and 
made more perfect, is to be presumed was ratified and established 
as by the supreme law, at the time, was required; for the terms 
of the confederation, until legally changed, were obligatory alike 
upon the people and upon the government of the States. People 
might have committed treason against the confederation, and 
might have been punished for it. People were compelled to give 
full faith and credit to the records and judicial proceedings of 
every other State than their own. People, when called into the 
general service owed obedience to the officcrs in such service. In 
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some degreé thén the confederation did operate on people as well 
as on States. Will it be said what extent of such action will re. 
main only a confederation and where it begins to be a consolidated 
union? Who is to fix the boundary between these two forms of 
government—where ceasing to be a confederated union, it becomes 
a simple or consolidated union—in short a unit? Or is there a 
degree in a National Government, where ceasing to be a confede- 
rated, it becomes a consolidated, union ? Strange, indeed, is the 
inconsistency in the opinion of that distinguished man, Chief: Jus- 
tice Marshall in the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, when he says 
that “the assent of the States, zn their sovereiyn capacity is im- 
plied in calling a convention, and thus submitting that instrument 
to the people’”’—“ but the people were at liberty to accept or reject 
it; and their act was final. It required not the affirmance and 
could not be negatived by the State governments,”’ and that the 
constitution obtained its complete obligation directly from the 
people, and not from the State governments. Now, if the sove- 
reign power was exercised in calling a convention, it was exercised 
by the legislature, and it is an admission that the legislature is 
the sovereign power, and if it could call a convention, it might 
refuse to call one, and as no other power existed, whereby a don- 
vention could have been legally called, it would have been easy 
for the legislatures to have rejected the constitution by declining 
to call conventions. But in calling conventions and submitting 
the constitution to them, Judge Marshall, is an authority on our 
side to prove that the legislatures acted as the sovereign powers 
of the States, and that as such they had given the requisite assent 
to the constitution. It is strange then that he too should have 
fallen into the common error on this subject, and to have used 
words with such loose discrimination when he says that it required 
not the affirmance and could not have been rejected by the State 
governments, because it obtained its complete obligation directly 
from the people, whose act was final. Some of the greatest and 
best men are mislead by their party zeal. 

‘‘The Constitution,” says Mr. Webster, in his argument in the 
Rhode Island case (one of the soundest in principle he ever 
made), “does not proceed on the ground of revolution; it does 
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not proceed on any right of revolution; but it does go on the 
idea, that within and without and under the constitution, no new 
form of government can be established in any State, without the 
authority of the existing government.” This, we will show by 
and by, has been the decision of the government of the United 
States, as well as the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. If Judge Marshall was right in what he said in 
the case of McCulloch (4 Wheaton, 403), the court was wrong in 
its decision in the Rhode Island case, and poor Dorr has been a 
martyr to popular liberty. But “no political dreamer,” says 
Judge Marshall, “was ever wild enough to think of breaking 
down the lines which separate the States, and of compounding 
the American people into one common mass. Of course, when 
they act, they act in their States.” In this case Judge Marshall 
distinctly admits that sovereignty is in the State governments, 
and that certain sovercign powers have been vested in the gene- 
ral government. The error and inconsistency of the great judge 
was in admitting that sovereignty was in the State governments, 
and that the State Legislatures alone could call a convention, 
and that they had the authority to form a political league or 
confederation, but at the same time denies them the power to 
make “‘a more perfect union,” or effective government, possess- 
ing great and sovereign powers, which could act directly on the 
people, unless it came directly from them. Now we have shown 
that it could not come directly from them, and it is a mere figure 
of speech to say so, at best. It was an impossibility. What 
people? He says, not all the people compounded into one, but 
the people of the States. We have shown that the people of the 
States could only act through their government by their repre- 
sentatives, and, therefore, it is false (we say it with the greatest 
respect) to say that it comes directly from the people, though all 
its vitality be derived from a convention ; for a convention is not 
one inch nearer, in fact, to the people than a legislature, and 
perhaps might well be said to have one link more in its distance 
from the original stock, for it is begot by the legislature, and is 
in truth only another and more extraordinary mode of ascertain- 
ing the will of the voters by their representatives. It is accumu- 
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lative but not derogative ; accessory, but neither independent, 
adverse or subversive. Neither in conventions nor in legislatures 
are the people actually present—they are only figuratively so, 
and the figure is quite as true in the one case as in the other; in 
both they only appear by their representatives. Actual presence 
is at variance with our whole system. A convention with us has 
not the effect of one of Rousseau’s sovereign assemblies—it does 
not dissolve all government, and, after sweeping away all organic 
institutions and laws, bear itself as the only life in a world of 
political chaos and death. “The power,” says Mr. Webster, “is 
with the people; but they can only exercise it by their represen- 
tatives.”” A convention is no more in the power of the people 
than the legislature. It represents the same constituents. The 
base is no broader, nor is either the numerical or unity principle 
acknowledged in either, or more favored by the one than by the 
other. In England the representative principle is only exerted 
in the House of Commons. In some degree the King is the 
representative of sovereignty, but he and the Lords constitute of 
themselves independent elements of their government, and legis- 
late, not as representatives, but su¢ yurzs, and conventions there 
have been held in defiance of King and Lords, and is, therefore, 
revolutionary and subversive, and would seem to be a sort of 
national acknowledgment that the powers of government, how- 
ever held, are originally derived from the people—we mean the 
legal people, not everybody, but such as the body politic recog- 
nizes as forming component elements. Ours is the first govern- 
ment that is entirely upon the representative principle, in all its 
parts, executive as legislative, and hence we very properly say 
that all power is derived from the people. In England the legis- 
lature cannot change the dynasty, or by revolution establish a 
new government, because Parliament cannot act without consent 
of King, Lords and Commons, and so long as they agree it is no 
revolution. Hence conventions are used there for revolutionary 
purposes, for in convention the kingdom is but one estate, and 
King and Lords can only enter as representatives of the king- 
dom—in short it is always an extra-constitutional, subversive 
measure, and by no means our legal, ordinary mode of organic 
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action, acknowledged and recognized by the Constitution. Hence 
it partakes, like all other departments or functions, of the repre- 
sentative, responsible principle. With us there is but one estate, 
the people, and all power is for their benefit, and is held by their 
officers or representatives as the body politic, and that body poli- 
tic constitutes the sovereignty of the State, or Tux Stats. So 
far these officers are responsible to the people, and at certain 
fixed periods they may be pretermitted, and others substituted 
by the people in their place, but for all offences, breaches of 
trust, or other delinquencies or crimes, they are only lable to 
and are punishable by the law. 

The absolute power of a convention was questioned and much 
discussed in South Carolina in 1832. The nullifiers generally 
thought that the convention was confined to the consideration of 
the objects for which it was called by the legislature, but many 
who were opposed to them at the time thought otherwise. Some 
of the Union men in the convention endeavored to take up other 
questions but received so little encouragement that the attempt 
was soon put down. At the time we did suppose that a conven- 
tion was absolute, but we have, upon maturer reflection and more 
thorough examination, abandoned the idea as inconsistent with 
the representative principle, which recognizes responsibility in 
every department of government. The whole Court in the case of 
the State vs. McMeekin (Allegiance case) concurred in the opinion 
that the convention was confined to the consideration of questions 
for which they were called together, and for which it is to be 
presumed they were elected. During that discussion Judge 
Cheves expressed the same opinion. The public mind seems to 
have settled down to that opinion, and the practice of South 
Carolina, with which we are most familiar, has been to consider 
the convention as confined to the specific purposes of the call. 
The Constitution confines and limits the legislative powers, and 
the legislature may limit or confine all powers which it may call 
into exercise at its discretion. Otherwise the creature may destroy 
the creator against its own will and defeat the very object designed 
to be effected. Of course we do not consider the opinion of the 
Court on a mere political question like this as authoritative, but 
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simply as the opinion of respectable men who have gravely con- 
sidered the subject. 

We think we have clearly proved that Mr. Calhoun was right 
when he said that the compact was formed by the governments or 
legislatures of the States, and that it is not true to say that 
“from the incapacity of the legislatures sprang the necessity of a 
ratification by conventions, and that the people by conventions 
authorized the legislatures to elect Senators, &c.” The legisla- 
tures formed the old Congress which declared our independence, 
and urged a successful war in defence of it, formed alliances, 
entered into treaties and caused us to be acknowledged by the 
whole world to be “free and independent sovereign States.” 

We think we have shown that Mr. Walker is not justified in 
saying that two or more peoples cannot be united for specific 
purposes without becoming as to those purposes ONE PEOPLE; 
for if his position be true then Great Britain, France and Turkey, 
now united for the particular purpose of thrashing the Russians 
are One People—that Union under the confederation did not make 
us one; and that the word Union can not have the magical effect 
now only, for it existed then and produced no such result. To 
unite is to connect, to agree to, join in interest, to join in any act. 
A unit is the root of numbers; and units constitute the integral 
parts of a large number. A unit, therefore, cannot be a large 
number nor a large number an unit. The United States for the 
same reason cannot be an unit because it is a large number. 
Each State is a unit. The United States cannot be a unit, because 
it is composed, as its name implies, of many States which still 
retain their several characters under the Union. Besides an 
agreement is a compact between two or more, and to unite is to 
agree, and therefore, ex vi termini, excludes the idea of an unit. 
The Constitution is an agreement between several sovereign 
States to secure a closer union, and the union thus made is called 
the “‘ United States.” Why was it so called, if, quo ad this gov- 
ernment, there was afterwards to be no States, but one State and 
one people ? If but one people, why was not the whole body terri- 
torial divided off into districts of equal numbers, having the right 
to elect Senators and members, and Electors of President and 
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Vice-President? Because the States composed the elements of — 
the Union and of the National Government, and were thought 
indispensible barriers against the encroachments of the general 
and central power. Throughout the whole discussions on the 
Constitution, the wisest men of the day showed their timely fears 
of centralization. No one was allowed to vote for members of 
the House but such as the States permit, or to whom the right zs 
granted by the State governments. Besides, how can apportion- 
ment, from time to time, be made among several, and yet those 
several be considered but one? Congress may erect forts and 
light-houses, and yet Congress cannot acquire one foot of terri- 
tory in a State without its permission. Why give the power to 
regulate commerce between them if for all purposes of the Union 
they are but one? Or why a remedy given between citizens of 
different States or between States ? 

It is said that the Legislature cannot grant to the people, but 
the people may grant to the Legislature. The Legislatures every- 
where have granted the right to vote, have constituted citizenship 
within the limits of its own State, and have granted corporate 
and municipal powers to legislate, punish and tax. Is the 
case of Fletcher vs. Peck and the Yazoo Lands forgotten? The 
Legislature, we have just seen to our sorrow, may grant lands, 
pensions and patents, and the people even express their grateful 
thanks to their servants for their bountiful favors. That the ser- 
vant should become the beneficent master, is only the natural 
result of popnlar sovereignty. 

The reference to conventions was not made a part of the Con- 
stitution. You must look aliwnde to find the fact. It was an out- 
side suggestion—an afterthought to secure popularity. Nothing 
more. The vitality was given to it by the Legislatures of the 
States. The words “we the people” were first stated to be of 
the States; but not knowing which States, the States were stricken 
out, and the words retained were mere form, and constituted no 
substantial part of the Constitution, and the declared requisition 
that nine of the States should be necessary to ratify the Consti- 
tution, is a distinct and unmistakeable acknowledgment that it 
could only be the act of the States. It was consummated beyond 
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question, however, by the ratification of the whole number. If 
doubtful before by the doctrine of relation, that unanimous assent 
placed the matter beyond question. 

Are we one people? Let the fugitive slave law answer. Are 
we an unit on that subject? Let the proceedings of the Grand 
Jury at Boston and the sermons of Parker and speeches of Philips, 
Giddings and Sumner answer ; let the acts of the Legislatures of 
Vermont and Connecticut say whether we are one people or not. 
A Union for particular purposes does not create fusion; it may 
make connection, and we have shown that consolidation is incon- 
sistent with the ends designed, or the powers reserved to the 
States. The Legislature of the States, possessing all State 
powers, transferred to the United States Government certain 
powers for certain purposes, retaining in their hands all others; 
and the States now can alone amend, alter, or, if they chose, dis- 
solve this Government. It is pretty clear, then, that they are not 
merged or compounded, as Chief Justice Marshall expresses the 
idea, into one. Judge Tucker considers the first State Constitu- 
tions “as orignal contracts of society,” framed and adopted by 
the people, both in their endividual and sovereign capacity and 
character. This is going further than Hobbes or Rousseau. | It 
is the first avowal we have seen, that the people framed our Con- 
stitution in their individual capacity ! 

The only case where the character and nature of our Govern- 
ment and its formation, and the sovereign rights of the States, 
came directly up for consideration, and were involved in the issue 
before the Courts of the United and of the State Courts, was the 
Dorr, Rhode Island, case, of Luther vs. Borden. In cases like 
that of the Heirs of Fairfax vs. Hunter’s Lessee, (1 Wheaton, 
304,) Barron vs. City Council of Baltimore, (7 Peters, 243,) 
Houston vs. Moore, (5 Wheaton, 49,) and McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, the theories of Government therein expressed were not 
necessary to the issue, and are only the political theories of the 
Judges who delivered the opinions of the Court; and in the case 
of The West River Bridge Company vs. Dix, (6 Howard’s U.S. 
Reports, 539,) Judge Woodbury says: “In decisions of this 
Court on constitutional questions, it has happened frequently that 
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though its members were united in judgment, great differences 
existed among them in the reasons for it, or in the limitations on 
some of the principles involved.” But, as we have said, the case 
of Luther vs. Borden (7 Howard’s U. 8. Reports, p. 1) is the 
only case where the questions involved in this discussion came 
directly in issue before the Courts of the United States for their 
decision. The opinion of the Court was delivered by Chief Jus- 
tice Taney. The points of the case are thus stated by the 
reporter : 


“ At the period of the American Revolution, Rhode Island did not, 
like the other States, adopt a new Constitution, but continued the form 
of government established by the Charter of Charles the Second, making 
only such alterations, by acts of the Legislature, as were necessary to 
adapt it to their conditions and rights as an independent State. But no 
mode of proceeding was pointed out by which amendments might be 
made. In 1841, a portion of the people held meetings and formed asso- 
ciations, which resulted in the election of a Convention to form a new 
Constitution, to be submitted to the people for their adoption or rejection. 
This Convention framed a Constitution, directed a vote to be taken upon 
it, declared afterwards that it had been adopted and ratified by a majority 
of the people of the State, and was the paramount law and Constitution 
of Rhode Island. Under it, elections were held for Governor, members 
of the Legislature, and other officers, who assembled together in May, 
1842, and proceeded to organize the new Government. The Court said, 
that the question, which of the two opposite Governments was the legiti- 
mate one, namely, the Charter Government—[which never came from the 
people ]—or the Government established by the voluntary Convention, has 
not heretofore been regarded as a judicial one in any of the State Courts. 
The political department has always determined whether a proposed 
Constitution or amendment was ratified or not by the people of the 
State, and the judicial power has followed its decisions. The Courts of 
Rhode Island have decided in favor of the validity of the Charter Govy- 
ernment, and the Courts of the United States adopt and follow the de- 
cisions of the State Courts in questions which concern merely the 
Constitution and laws of the States. The question, whether or not a 
majority of those persons entitled to suffrage voted to adopt a Constitu- 
tion, cannot be settled in a judicial proceeding. The Constitution of the 
United States treated the subject as political in its nature, and placed 
the power of recognizing a State Government in the hands or Congress. 
Under the existing legislation of Congress, the exercise of this power by 
Courts would be entirely inconsistent with that legislation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States was vested with the power, and had recognised 
the Charter Government; and the State [here the word is used for State 
Government] might usc its military power to put down an armed ingur- 
rection, and must determine for itself what degree of force is necessary.” 
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The Supremé Court of Rhode Island decided that the old 
charter and its legislation were the political powers which they 
were bound to respect, and the only ones legally in force at the 
time of this transaction, and accordingly convicted and punished 
the Governor, chosen under the new Constitution, for treason. 
The functions of the Courts, Judge Taney says, begins where the 
political power ends. ‘Constitutional laws precede the judiciary, 
and we act only under and after them, and as to disputed rights 
beneath them, rather than disputed points in making them. We 
speak what is the law, jus dicere—we speak or construe what is 
the Constitution, after both are made; but we make, revise or 
control neither.” 


Art. VI.—TueE Prospects AND Po.Licy oF THE SOUTH, AS THEY 
APPEAR TO THE EYES OF A PLAN®TER—CONSIDERATIONS OCCA- 
SIONED BY THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE COMMERCIAL CoN- 
VENTION, HELD IN CHARLESTON, S. C. 


HE who, from a rail car, impelled by a first-class locomotive, 
beholds the movements of an ordinary wagon, would be very apt 
to pronounce the latter stationary, if not retrogressive. There is 
something fascinating in progress. Even the stern Johnson was 
compelled to acknowledge that he delighted in the rapid move- 
ment of a mail coach. How exceeding tickled the old Lexicogra- 
pher would be, could he enjoy the luxury of locomotion on a rail- 
road! And as our senses are thus titilated by the enjoyment of 
physical or animal progress, so is an analogous sentiment called 
up by the consciousness of moral or intellectual development. 
No word in the English language is so much used as the dissyllable 
progress. In America we use it so much, that we have made a 
verb of it. This is anage of progress—a country of progress— 
a people of progress. Progress is synonymous with enlighten- 
ment, and he who falls into the rear rank, is considered recreant 
to the cause of civilization. 
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If the age is progressive, it cannot be denied that it is also, in 
many cases, a tyrannical one. If the arm of the law no longer 
muzzles the press, opinion is not the less effectually smothered by 
an overruling public sentiment. No man can now enjoy his otewm 
cum dignitate. Whatever his fancies or his inclinations may be, 
he is forced into the vortex of progress; and he who would cheer- 
fully, if let alone, indulge in the repose of Rip Van Winkle, finds 
himself perforce acting in a crowd of noisy, brawling, roystering 
progressistas. We must needs be progressive, and if you inquire 
what progress is, the most satisfactory answer you can get appears 
to be, that it means cotton manufactories and railways. Civiliza- 
tion is measured by yards of cotton cloth and miles of rail iron. 
To make neither is to be involved in Cimmerian darkness. 

Among the multitudinous books which are uttered for the use 
of children, we have seen an atlas in which the moral condition of 
each State in the world is represented by a symbol. In this map 
the countries of Europe north of the Pyrennees, the United 
States and British America are honored with the radiant star of 
enlightenment; whilst Italy, Spain, Portugal and their depend- 
encies show no higher type than the cross of civilization. On 
what principle so large a proportion of Christendom should be 
deprived of a claim to enlightened refinement, we are not informed, 
and can solve it only by supposing ignorance on the part of the 
author, or a recognition of the standard we have just mentioned. 
If this standard is the test of enlightenment, the Southern States 
may congratulate themselves on their union with the North; for 
though we may exhibit a tolerably fair show of rail iron, we are 
wretchedly deficient in yards of cloth. In the event of a disso- 
lution of the Union, we may expect that some future Yankee 
geographer for infant minds will hereafter shroud our capitals in 
the dark cross of civilization, perhaps even in the symbol of semi- 
civilization, and thus prove conclusively against us a case of retro- 
gression. 

Whether, in the original settlements of the States, the emigrants 
to the different portions of the country belonged to races specifi- 
cally distinct, or whether difference of position has superinduced 
difference of habits, are questions not now to be discussed; certain 
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it is that the people of the North and of the South are now 
marked by widely differing traits. We remember when leaving 
home for the first time, thirty years ago, how, even at that early 
period of our own life, as well as that of our country, these differ- 
ences forced themselves upon us. Leaving New York in asteam- 
boat, (a sort of vessel then hardly known in Charleston,) we 
landed at Bridgeport in Connecticut, a small town, which seemed 
as full of life and activity as the Queen City of the South which 
we had just left. Twenty miles further on, we found ourselves in 
the city of New Haven; twenty-five miles further still, we saw 
the city of Middletown, a port on the Connecticut River ; and but 
fifteen miles further north, we entered the bustling and populous 
city of Hartford. Thus, inthe space of sixty miles, we saw four 
towns, which, though small, were all teeming with life and 
activity. The road over which we travelled passed through a 
populous country, and several villages appeared along the way, in 
each of which were traces of business. Everybody appeared to 
be busy. A press was at work, which twice or thrice a week 
dispensed the news to the public. We felt that we were inanew 
country, and, young as we then were, we gazed in wonder at this 
display of activity, and could not but ask the question, which we 
still ask, what supports these towns? On what do they subsist? 
Here are ships, what do they carry? What does this country 
produce to constitute the basis of their commerce? At home we 
had seen our wharves crowded with cotton and rice, and we knew 
that the ships came for them; but what does Connecticut produce 
to tempt the mariner across the ocean? 

Returning homeward four or five years later, we travelled by 
land, and, after leaving Baltimore, felt that we were again near 
home. From Baltimore to Washington, nothing was seen but the 
occasional stage house. It was the same between Washington 
and Richmond, and the same from that city to Charleston, through 
the towns of Petersburg, Raleigh, Fayetteville, Cheraw, Camden 
and Columbia. In all of these towns, except the first, appeared 
the quiet of perfect leisure. There was no bustle, no eager pant- 
ing after the dollar. The piazzas of the hotels had their groups 
of idlers engaged in conversation; and though the shops were 

at 
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open, you really felt unwilling to disturb the repose of the shop- 
keeper by applying to him to satisfy your wants. 

Between the few towns which thus appear in a journey of up- 
wards of four hundred miles, lies a perfect wilderness. Few 
traces of life are visible. No houses, except the post houses; 
hardly a human face to remind you that you and your stage-coach 
companions are not alone in the world ; andif you have travelled 
from Boston, you will easily believe, by the time you reach Che- 
raw, that you have passed into a totally foreign country. 

Sixteen years ago, we visited the Virginia Springs, making the 
journey in our own carriage. The whole line of road from 
Charleston to the White Sulphur Springs was sketched out for us 
by a friend, and every house on the road indicated at which it was 
possible to procure entertainment for man and horse, with their 
distances from each other; and many an anxious hour did we 
spend pondering over the way bill, contemplating the distances 
between the various resting places, and inquiring whether it were 
better to make a short day’s journey, or risk the straining of the 
faithful horses by our efforts to reach favorite lodging houses. 

The Northern people are essentially an urban population. 
They crowd towards the cities, and their houses line the highways 
of the country. The Southern people, on the contrary, are a 
rural people. They not only affect the country, but they care- 
fully build their houses far from the highways. A stranger may 
travel over the highways through our best and most populous low- 
land districts, and believe himself to be traversing a wilderness. 
The former are, therefore, necessarily more enterprising, energetic 
and intelligent. With them originates the idea of progress, and 
they carry the idea into practice. The latter, with occasional 
exceptions, are less intelligent and informed—more conservative 
and stationary. 

It may be that this difference between the North and the South 
is radical, and traceable to the Puritanic and the Cavalier spirits 
which respectively presided over the planting of the several 
States. But be this as it may, circumstances have conspired to 
fix their characters, and render them permanent. Of these cir- 
cumstances, the most effective is negro slavery. 
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Whenever the North and the South are compared, or rather 
contrasted with each other, it is usual to attribute the slow pro- 
gress of the latter to the presence of slavery. Though this is 
done in a taunting and an offensive spirit, it is nevertheless true, 
but not true as they who make the taunt would have it. A coun- 
try with a continually increasing population must be a country of 
progress. Such a country is our North. And this increase of 
population is occasioned not only by the natural fertility of the 
people, but by an annual influx of some hundred thousand labor- 
ers from other countries. This influx of population is denied to 
the South by their concession to the General Government of the 
power to close their ports to that population which nature de- 
clares shall alone constitute her laboring class. The presence of 
four millions of slaves is sufficient to deter free laborers from 
offering their services to Southern cultivators; and if they come, 
it would probably be only to starve. Hence the South can in- 
crease only by the necessary operations of nature; and in this 
respect we believe we may compare favorably with the North. 
The progress which we have made, therefore, is native and inde- 
pendent of foreign resources. It is positive, and has the elements 
of stability. 

This is not the occasion to criticise the policy which has want- 
only laid open the American soil to adventurers from every land 
on earth. It has unquestionably hastened the growth and devel- 
opment of the country, and placed her at once among the first- 
rate powers of the earth. But it may be seriously questioned 
hereafter whether we have done wisely in thus squandering our 
patrimony to the growth of national vanity; and we may give 
posterity cause to regret that our haste to be great should have 
entailed upon them the misery to which a redundant population 
has condemned so many unhappy Europeans. ‘The political phi- 
losopher, too, must regret to see a republic, born and fostered 
under Anglo-Saxon institutions, converted into a democracy, and 
uttering all the crudities of every race of Europeans. The coun- 
try is indeed in a state of progress ; but the old conservative ele- 
ments of Anglo-Saxon freedom have given way to the wild notions 
of democracy which are entertained by every people of Europe 
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who have never enjoyed and are unable to conceive the blessings 
of true liberty. We have closed our ports to those who never 
could affect our political state, and have thrown them open to 
others who threaten to destroy us. Had we continued the im- 
portation of slaves, our progress would, perhaps, have equalled 
that of the North. With all her advantages, it is not long since 
she outstripped us in our career. Had we the foresight to know, 
and the resolution to protect our rights and our interests, and not 
committed the glaring inconsistency of retaining slavery as a 
good, whilst we denounced its origin as a sin, the area of slavery 
would assuredly never have been limited by the southern bound- 
ary of Missouri. 

But what is written is written. We have made our decision, 
and now find ourselves, with a population of seven millions, en- 
gaged in the race of progress with a competitor who counts 
double our numbers. Let us, therefore, calmly examine our posi- 
tion, look the truth boldly in the face, and ascertain, if possible, 
our true policy and our probable destiny. 

The character of our country depends, in a great measure, upon 
the fact that half of our population is in a state of slavery. Of 
the territory comprising the Southern States it may be asserted, 
that at least one-third, and that too, the most valuable portion, 
would be deserted if not cultivated by laborers of the African 
race. Whatever, therefore, of civilization, of industry, of enlight- 
ened refinement, may be found in that territory, is due entirely 
to the owners of the slaves who till the soil. 

The foreign commerce of the United States, so far as it depends 
upon the cotton, the rice, and the tobacco of the South, is based 
upon negro slavery. Abolish slavery, and the rice disappears 
instantly, and with it the long-staple cotton. Half of the tobacco 
and at least two-thirds of the upland cotton would be lost to the 
world. The sugar crop would be lost, and with all these staples 
would perish the trade and the arts which are set in motion by 
the labors of four millions of slaves. But we dwell not on this 
topic, as it is foreign to the question before us. It is sufficient 
to notice that as Southern staples constitute so large an element 
in the foreign commerce of the United States, they furnish ex- 
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clusively the basis of Southern trade. Our planters make cotton, 
rice, tobacco and sugar, and in exchange for these they receive 
from every part of the world those articles which minister to the 
necessities, the comforts, the conveniences and the luxuries of 
life. 

With the political rivalry between the North and the South 
naturally arose commercial—not rivalry, for between parties so 
unequally matched rivalry is hardly practicable but—jealousy. 
A time there had been when the very name of Southron called 
up the idea of wealth. The Southron visited the springs in all 
the pomp of wealth, and was everywhere joyfully received by 
obsequious inn-keepers. The best of the house was at his dis- 
posal. He was courted, caressed, feted, and he returned home 
with the sense of his superiority flattered, and eagerly longed for 
the return of the happy season which should enable him to enjoy 
again the delicious homage. His word was an oracle, his opinion 
a decree, and he trod the grounds devoted to the worship of Hy- 
geia with the proud consciousness of an arbiter of taste, a moral 
dictator. By degrees a change came over his career. He found 
others at these resorts of fashionable elegance, and those, too, 
from the North, who not only rivalled him in wealth, but actually 
pretended to as much refinement and elegance. These claims 
began to be recognised, and before long the Southern despot 
found himself bowing at the throne of those very Northrons who 
had but lately prostrated themselves with awful adoration before 
his wealth. 

In the contemplation of their wealth he began to feel that he 
had lost his own. By the side of their incomes, his appeared 
meagre, and he naturally inquired what had led to this turning of 
the scale. Every supposable cause was assigned. A favorite 
one was, the unequal operation of the laws. ‘The tariffs were 
made to act a conspicuous part in this operation, and so implicit 
was the faith which ascribed Southern degeneracy to this source, 
that South Carolina placed herself on the verge of civil war by 
her decided measures of resistance to the federal laws. In time 
the tariff was modified, but the evil went on. Northern wealth 
appeared daily to increase, and Southern wealth to diminish. 
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Inquiries are again instituted. The question is daily agitated and 
discussed. Now we are told that the basis of Northern wealth is 
commerce, and commerce is accordingly the panacea prescribed 
as a remedy for our distemper. The whole South is agitated. 
Conventions are held for the purpose of promoting Southern com- 
merce. These appear now to be of annual recurrence, and as 
one has not long since closed its session in this city, we propose 
to append to their discussions a planter’s inquiry into the true 
policy of the South. 

Our Southern friend, whom we find at Saratoga, gradually sub- 
siding from the sublime nabob to an ordinary, civil-spoken and 
well-behaved gentleman, must have observed, that those who have 
thus cruelly taken the wind out of his sails are all citizens. They 
come from Boston, or New York or Philadelphia. True, they may 
possess magnificent villas on the Hudson, on the Delaware, or on 
some charming site in Massachusetts, but these are not their homes; 
they are their places of recreation, to which they resort as a tem- 
porary relaxation from the toils and excitement of city life. He 
finds none who are dependent upon the soil, or if any, they are 
graziers, the extent of whose possessions fills him with amazement. 
Now, though our friend may register his name as a citizen of 
Charleston, and claims to represent the refinement of that city, 
he is, in reality, a countryman, bound to the soil which is tilled 
for him by his slaves, and conscious that, though he resorts to the 
city for his pleasure, his home, his business and his affections are 
on his plantation. Here, then, is a comparison instituted between 
two parties who do not occupy a common position. The estate 
of the Southerner, perhaps his patrimony, is vested in a concern, 
which, though varying in infinite degrees as to the amount of profit, 
has still a limit to its profits. He has, therefore, no reason to 
complain, if others, pursuing other modes of industry, should sur- 
pass him in revenue. His position is altered relatively, but his 
capital remains the same, unimpaired. No injury has been done 
him, even though others have gone before him. He has ceased to 
be a nabob; his vanity has received a wound, and that is all. 

The persons, whose wealth has offended our planter, derive 
their revenues from the profits of commerce or manufactures. 
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Their wealth is an indication of the general activity of business in 
their respective cities, and with the general prosperity of these 
several cities, their wealth increases or diminishes. With the 
planter the case appears to be different. He appears to have no 
special interest in the commercial prosperity of the South, or of 
any portion of it. From the nature of his productions he is in- 
terested (more deeply, perhaps, than any other man) in the pros- 
perity of the civilized world, but is not affected, beneficially, at 
least, by that ofthe particular town in which he sells his produce. 
The great object of the planter is to sell his produce at the high- 
est price, and purchase his supplies at the lowest. His interests 
are more cosmopolitan than those of any class of men. The pro- 
ductions of his labor being in demand chiefly in the other hemi- 
sphere, suffer no variation in price at the different markets at 
which they are exposed for sale. Their prices depend, not upon 
the commercial prosperity of any particular city, but upon the 
ability of the world to pay for them. If cotton commanded a higher 
price in New York than in Charleston, the latter city’ would soon 
cease to sell a bale of that article. Our factors would be merely 
shipping agents and our planters’ accounts would be kept in New 
York. All the towns in the interior are cotton marts ; and it not 
unfrequently happens that the planters have sold their crops there 
for better prices than were obtained at the place of its consumption. 

We think that before we close we shall go further, and prove 
that the planter, if he consults his interests merely, would be 
opposed to the commercial prosperity of the South; but before 
we proceed to this subject let us notice some peculiarities of 
Southern civilization, which render nugatory with us all those ap- 
pliances of progress which at the North and elsewhere contribute 
so largely to dazzle the eye of the beholder. 

It is said to have been an apothegm of Mr. Macon, whose char- 
acter for wisdom has been attested by so many distinguished 
persons, that good roads are the union of a country. We have 
long pondered over the paradox, and though not yet prepared to 
adopt it, must yet declare that in our judgment they are of very 
little advantage to our country. 
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_ Our staple product finds its way to market either by means of 
the river whose waters have assisted in its culture, or by, wagons. 
These wagons are not without their use in the economy of a 
plantation. The teams by which they are drawn are employed 
during the summer in making the crop; after, and during the 
harvest they impel the machinery by which it is prepared for 
market, and when a wagon load is ready they haul it to the mar- 
ket town. The wagon on its return is freighted with plantation 
supplies, or with goods for a neighboring country store. This 
was the routine of a planter’s economy before railways were con- 
structed in the Southern country; and this continues to be the 
case in spite of the numerous tracks which now interlace the 
country. Why make use of a railway to do that which a 
necessary but unemployed team always has done and may as well 
continue to do? 

It may be urged that by employing the iron road for transpor- 
tation the teams may be kept at home and made available for 
the greater improvement of the plantation. This may be true, 
but it is not universally felt. Besides there is great uncertainty 
in railway accommodation. For it is a fact now generally under- 
stood, that however specious the inducements offered to the agri- 
cultural interest, to induce it to interest itself in their stock, the 
railways naturally and perhaps necessarily regard the commercial 
interests at their extremities, and regarding the country produce 
on their lines as certainly theirs, make no special efforts for their 
accommodation. Produce is, therefore, kept waiting at their 
different stations until the heart of the planter sickens with 
deferred hope, and he finds it expedient whenever he wishes to 
meet a fair market to commit his goods to his old-fashioned, but 
trustworthy team, and to eschew the seductive steam of the 
locomotive. 

But even then it may be urged, a good road must be an advan- 
tage, granted, provided it be not burthened with heavy tolls. 
Time is not always money. A loaded wagon must proceed slowly 
over the best road; and the trifling gain or loss of time on a short 
journey may not be sufficient to counterbalance the additional cost 
of a turnpike. This requires no illustration from those, who, liv- 
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ing in the city, know how the rate of freights influence the price 
of cotton. Good roads are the luxuries provided for travellers ; 
country produce has always made a shift to get along very well 
over an ordinary road. 

The truth is, that our people do not understand the art of mak- 
ing money out of small things; what effects might have been pro- 
duced by good roads, we cannot pretend ever to determine, but it 
is certain that our railroads offer no inducement whatever to this 
sort of economy. When the South Carolina railway was first 
projected, our people were flattered with the notion that it would 
fill the city with country produce. It was to give an impetus to 
rural enterprise of all kinds. Their expectations have not been 
realized. The Goose Creek trucks and negro’s boats of the Is- 
lands still furnish us with our poultry. The region of country 
laid under contribution for this article is not enlarged, nor their 
price diminished ; and our beef market in summer is still as mel- 
ancholy and as wretched as before the construction of the road. 
Nor have we derived nearly all the advantage which its passage 
through a fine fruit country promised. If proper accommodations 
were furnished, the railway would be lined with orchards from 
Summerville to Aiken ; but as it is, thousands of barrels are said 
to be destroyed, because of the high price demanded for their 
freight. A case occurred lately under our own observation which 
illustrates how completely the rural interest is made to bend be- 
fore the commercial interest. A friend received by the same 
train six bales of cotton, which even sold for upwards of a hun- 
dred dollars a bale, and two coops of chickens, for which he had 
paid three dollars. The freight charged on those two consign- 
ments was the same. He further stated that at the station where 
he had purchased the chickens, an immense number of these un- 
fortunate animals were waiting, destined for the Charleston mar- 
ket, but detained there by an embargo, not only in the shape of 
excessive freight, but by the absolute reluctance of the manage- 
ment to give them transportation. 

These facts are mentioned, not in the spirit of complaint, but 
as an illustration of the position already taken, that the prosper- 
ity of Charleston is independent of the rural interest, and uncon- 
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nected with it. Peaches and chickens can hardly afford to travel 
over a road which cost twenty thousand dollarsa mile. By means 
of her railroads, the city has laid under contribution a greater 
area of the staple producing country. Asa cotton mart, and as 
a receiving port, she has increased, but her road has contributed 
nothing to the homely, every-day comforts of her citizens. Nay, 
it has contracted them. For while her population, both perma- 
nent and transient, has considerably increased, the one from which 
her supplies are obtained remains stationary, and the increased 
demand not being met by an increased supply, has led to the 
present high price of living. 

Were it not a fact, which may be easily verified by any one 
who would take the trouble to inquire, we would be afraid of 
incurring the suspicion of dealing in romance, when we assert 
that increased facilities for communication are of no advantage 
either to the cities or to the rural population. Charleston stands 
at the junction of two rivers which are navigable for twenty and 
forty miles respectively. In addition to these by means of the 
Stono and the Wando, a water communication may be had with 
the adjacent country in four different directions. But one of 
these rivers is the source of steamboat navigation. A steamer 
plies once or twice’a week on Cooper River. And if anything is 
calculated to excite the admiration of our Northern friends it is 
the history of steam navigation on that river. The charge for 
freight or passage is the same, whether the destination be Red 
Bank, ten miles from the city, or Stony Landing, the highest 
point on the river. There is to be sure a good reason for this. 
But this is not all. To be allowed to land at any wharf on the 
river is a favor, and the privilege is sometimes altogether refused. 
Any one acquainted with New England can imagine how eagerly 
the owners of land on such a river, would compete to induce the 
boats to make landing places of their wharves. That which they 
consider a great good we consider somewhat of a nuisance. And 
the reason of the difference is obvious. The Northerner looks 
forward to his farm becoming henceforth a town and hopes to 
become rich by operating in town lots. The planter has no such 
expectation, and finds himself exposed to many annoyances from 
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his situation, which at times become intolerable. And if the 
curious speculator would examine these Cooper-River boats on 
their return from the head of the river in order to estimate the 
profit to the city generally, that is the amount of marketable 
produce to be sold, his disappointment would be extreme. We 
venture to assert that in nine trips out of ten, bating an occasional 
load of cotton, there is absolutely nothing brought down to be 
sold. The whole freight consists of small plantation stuff for the 
use of the planters who live in town, and this is brought at a 
charge so considerable that it is often questionable whether it 
is not cheaper to purchase in the market of the city than to 
pay the freight. * It is well known that in Autumn the rice 
birds frequently darken the air on Cooper River and are killed in 
great abundance. Who ever sees a rice bird for sale in the 
Charleston market? We think it may be asserted with truth 
that the pheasant is as well known to our people as these little 
fatlings of our rice fields. Our rivers abound in fish, some of 
which are unrivalled in flavor by that of any fresh-water in 
America, but they never find their way to Charleston, while the 
cod from Boston may be obtained fresh in its season; and if our 
market abounds in shad in their season, we are indebted for it to 
Northern enterprise. The lovers of this fish in Charleston may 
congratulate themselves that every Northern river abounds in 
shad, otherwise we should have the mortification of seeing the 
produce of our rivers pass by our wharves on their way to a New 
York or Boston market. 

When facts like these are noticed, they are usually mentioned 
to the reproach of our planters, and they are accused of want of 
enterprise. But this is doing them injustice, and is a reproach 
brought only by those who know not their peculiar position. Let 
it be remembered that our planters are engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of great staples, and from long habits of balancing accounts 
at theend of every year only, lose, in fact, never acquire the habit 


* We remember once coming down with a large supply of watermelons, 
for which the freight was two cents a piece, and the first sounds which 
saluted our ears on passing through the market was, watermelons at 
three cents. 
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of considering small occasional gains. He who calculates the value 
of his rice crop by thousands of dollars, is not likely to put him- 
self to any trouble to make a few additional dollars by the sale of 
rice birds. If success has crowned his labors, he cares not for the 
small addition ; if, on the other hand, his crop is lost, the loss is 
too great to make this little saving an object. There is, after all, 
a great deal of the hazard of mercantile life in the planter’s pur- 
suit, and as the merchant abandons to his clerks samples and rem- 
nants, so does the planter reject those incidental aids which are 
turned to a profit by other agriculturists. Again: On Cooper 
River are to be found immense beds of limestone, excelling, in 
richness of calcareous matter, any known deposits in the world, 
and yet it may happen, and we think it likely that it has hap- 
pened, that lime from Thomaston has been purchased for the use 
of these plantations. Certainly none is made for sale, and the 
supply for Charleston continues to come from Thomaston. This 
appears strange, and tells against the planter’s energy. But not 
necessarily so. Of two mines which lie before us, we naturally 
work the more valuable. If the planter’s swamps, cultivated in 
rice, yield him a larger profit, than he could derive from his lime 
pits, would it not argue a strange want of interest if he should 
abandon the former and devote himself to the latter ? On Goose 
Creek and Back River it is found to be more profitable to make 
bricks than rice, and bricks are, accordingly, the staples of those 
rivers. So, too, when the proprietor of Miphis bluffs shall discover 
that his lime will be likely to yield a higher rate of profit than his 
rice fields, the latter will be abandoned, and Miphis lime will 
be as common an article in the Charleston market as that 
from Thomaston. When our planters are thus taunted with want 
of enterprize, because they will not and cannot do everything, it 
is forgotten that our country is sparsely peopled, and that rural 
occupations furnish a comfortable living to all. Our people are 
not yet driven to live by their wits. As long as this is the case 
great fortunes can not be made. For we believe it is indisputable 
that the ingenuity of man is more creative of wealth than the cul- 
tivation of God’s earth. Among the various devices of Northern 
ingenuity with which our streets abound, none has ever affected 
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us so much as the little pegs with a slit in them, for the purpose of 
keeping clothes fast to the clothes-line. Dr. Lieber regards as a 
sublime idea the making of screws all of one pattern, so that an 
accident to machinery may be easily repaired in any part of the 
world. If this obvious suggestion of utility is to be called a sub- 
lime idea, how are we to consider that which proposes to grow 
rich by supplying a homely want of a washerwoman. To us, it ap- 
pears the ne plus ultra of human daring. 

Our planters will probably never furnish washerwomen with 
pins for their clothes-lines, but want of enterprise and sagacity 
to perceive their interests are not their faults. It is true that 
their movements must be slow. The investments on a plantation 
are not readily shifted about; and a sense of interest frequently 
compels the planter to continue in his old course until arrange- 
ments for a change can be completed. Our economical doctors 
are continually prescribing a variety of occupations as a panacea 
for our supposed evils; as well might the medical practitioner 
prescribe a sound state of health to his consulting patient. In 
all other countries the instinct of capital is unerring in finding its 
natural operation; and so it is here. The proper occupation of 
capital in these States is the raising of staple crops; any other 
diversion of it is unwise, and generally unsuccessful. Every man 
in these States who has realized a capital, invests it in agricul- 
ture. This alone is a proof that though perhaps not the most 
productive, it is the safest investment. And let no one argue 
from the failures of planters that theirs is necessarily a bad busi- 
ness. Men are unsuccessful in every walk of life, and he who 
fails as a planter, would not probably succeed in any other occu- 
pation. In fact, the very safest occupation for a man of desultory 
habits is the planter’s life. In a great measure his business goes 
on without his attention, and though he will not thrive in this ar y 
more than he would in any other pursuit, it may be said that he 
will be longer in coming to his end. 

We have thus shown how small is the interest which the plan- 
ter has in the commercial prosperity of the South, and how indif- 
ferent the great interests of our cities is to that of our rural pop- 
ulation. There is, however, one feature in the civilization of the 
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South which we have always regarded with concern, and which 
we would gladly see improved. It is, that men have no sense of 
mutual dependence. Absenteeism, which has been regarded as 
the bane of Ireland, is here felt only as a social loss. Society 
may deplore the loss of a planter, but his absence or presence 
does not affect the material well-being of others. In all other 
countries there is a natural connection and dependence between 
the rich and the poor, and however artificial may be the grades 
of society, they are linked together by a chain of connections so 
imperceptible, that when the middle class only is examined, it 
may appear to belong either to the upper or the lower sphere, ac- 
cording to the point from which it is viewed. Notsohere. The 
line is marked. On one side lies the planter class, on the other 
the poor. Individuals may pass over the line, but the transition 
is abrupt. There are no intermediate resting-places. In other 
countries, a large estate furnishes employment to all within its 
influence. ‘To say nothing of laborers actually employed in agri- 
culture, every department of life is interested in the support of 
the estate. The mechanic finds employment; the small dealer 
his profits; the small farmer a market for the sale of his kitchen 
stuffs, and all are called upon to minister in some way to the 
comfort, convenience or profit of the great proprietor. Here it 
is not so. Our standard of a well-ordered estate is its absolute 
independence of its neighbors. A perfect estate contains within 
itself all the means of conducting itself. It has its own smiths, 
its own carpenters, its spinners, its weavers. But two persons in 
the neighborhood feel any interest in its prosperity—the physi- 
cian and the overseer. ‘To the rest of the world it is absolutely 
a stranger. 

As a matter of course, this kind of perfection is to be found 
only on large estates, and for the most part in the lower districts. 
Wherever it is carried out, it constitutes, in our opinion, the great 
evil, and the only evil of slavery. It isolates classes, and pre- 
vents a healthful sympathy from existing between the poor and 
the rich. That mutual good will exists between the two classes is 
highly creditable to both, but it places the poor frequently in the 
condition of recipients of favors, which it would be more to their 
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real interests to earn by their labor. This class, finding them- 
selves placed in no dependence upon their wealthy neighbors, 
might become interested in the prosperity of our cities, and even 
contribute to it, and this is the class which might derive essential 
benefit from a liberal policy on the part of our railways. They 
supply our city with fruit and poultry; but, instead of using the 
railway, they are compelled, when a little money is wanted, or a 
small supply of groceries, to harness to his chicken truck the half- 
starved horse, which insufficiently ploughs his sterile lands, and 
drive from twenty to forty miles to Charleston, passing, perhaps, 
the greater part of the distance, along the railway, which might so 
greatly promote his own comfort and that of the people in the town. 

The influence of Southern civilization is felt by these people, 
and though most persons may imagine that they have no interest 
in slavery, it is an erroneous opinion. From this class come the 
overseers, who frequently end by becoming proprietors. They 
have but one idea of the investment of money. Their savings 
are converted into negroes. But still it appears desirable to give 
them some more immediate and direct interest in slave property. 
Legislation on this subject is delicate and dangerous, but it is 
questionable whether it may not be to the ultimate interest of all 
parties, if the law should restrict slaves to feudal and menial ser- 
vices. This would at once establish a connexion of mutual de- 
pendence between the rich and poor. Every plantation requires 
mechanics. These would at once grow up in the neighborhood, 
and an impetus thus once given, other trades and manufactures 
might also flourish, and the vast amount of money now carried to 
the north for the purchase of negro supplies might thus be bene- 
ficially appropriated to the improvement of our own poor, and the 
embellishment of our soil. 

But it may be objected that this is the entering wedge of so- 
cialism. Be itso. Let us not be terrified at a name. Socialism 
is based upon a sense of a deeply seated evil, and is one of the 
efforts of philanthropic zeal to provide a remedy. It may be 
mistaken, it may be chimerical, it may be mischievous, but that it 
has foundations in benevolence is indisputable. Every extreme 
development of civilization is attended with a corresponding de- 
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velopment of the weak side of humanity. Under the civilization 
of the present day, the helplessness of the less fortunate classes 
is so great as to suggest the idea of socialism. The development 
of civilization under the institution of slavery appears to demand 
some compulsory means of creating sympathy between the poor 
and the rich. 

Meanwhile, until our whole population shall have been fused 
together by the establishment of a common interest, and a sense 
of mutual dependance, the South must be regarded only in respect 
to its planters. They furnish her wealth, the sources of her com- 
merce, and the basis of the whole foreign trade of our common 
country. If the fusion, which we consider so desirable, should 
ever take place, we may have to modify, in a great measure, the 
opinions we have expressed, and are yet toutter. But, under ex- 
isting circumstances, we form a civilization unique, and distinct 
from any other known developed civilization. It is a fond delu- 
sion which attempts to compare ourselves with others, and a fatal 
mistake which would lead us to tread in the footsteps of our 
neighbors and contemporaries. Entertaining these opinions, we 
have seen with surprise planters constituting so large a body of 
our Commercial Convention. What possible interest can a planter, 
as such, have in any of the measures likely to be brought before 
such a Convention? If, as is not very unlikely, the name is merely 
a nom de guerre, and that these are political conventions, the case 
is different. But that a planter should gravely sit among real 
merchants and manufacturers, for the purpose of providing for 
the prosperity of the whole, is to make an exhibition of the most 
wonderful abnegation of self at which the world ever stood aston- 
ished. Let every Southern man solemnly decide for himself 
whether our civilization is worth preserving ; if he is satisfied with 
it, then let him act on the defensive, and resist the efforts of those 
who, dazzled by the splendors of Northern civilization, would 
endeavor to imitate it. This can be done only by the destruction 
of the planter class. A moneyed civilization, which would retain 
that class, and yet adopt the activity of that class, is impossible. 

We have shown that what are called commercial facilities, such 
as railroads, steamboats, &c., either to the planter or his poor 
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neighbor, and that they have added nothing to the comforts and 
conveniences of the people of the towns. In many cases they 
operate to the injury of the planter, and we think we may solve 
the mystery of Macon’s denunciation of good roads, by observing 
the influence exerted on the habits of our planters. Formerly, 
when roads were bad and travelling tedious, the planter lived at 
home. His annual visit to the city was an event in his life, and 
furnished food for reflection for the remainder of the year. Then 
you might distinguish in the streets the representatives of the 
different portions of the State, as they eagerly bent their way to 
the race course, or walked the streets in search of objects for home 
consumption. The islander, who came in his six-oared boat, trod 
the street with his crew at his heels, each laden, or about to be 
laden, with his master’s purchases. The inland planter was at- 
tended by his inseparable boy, who, while gazing in mute aston- 
ishment at the wonders of the streets, clung instinctively to his 
master’s skirt for protection and guidance. The keen eye of the 
shopkeeper instantly recognised the country lady as she entered 
his warerooms with her long memorandum in her hand, obse- 
quiously offered her a chair, and proceeded with alacrity to the 
display of his goods, with the pleasing certainty of selling a large 
bill of parcels before she should quit her seat. All this is now 
changed. The country gentleman has disappeared from our 
streets—the country lady is nolonger seen. All are cosmopolitan. 
Their dress, their air, their habits, their manners, are all redolent 
of city life. 

Is this change to be regretted? Not necessarily, though, as a 
matter of taste, we must regret that old, well-defined independ- 
ence of country habits, which, to a lover of the picturesque, gave 
interest and character to our streets. Nor should it be forgotten 
that all this apparent refinement costs money, and that while 
some may indulge it without inconvenience, many must do it at 
a serious, perhaps ruinous, expense. The facilities of locomotion 
have furnished us new channels of wealth to the planter. ‘They 
have increased the value of the staples by which his expenses are 
to be defrayed; have opened no new source of revenue to meet the 
increased cost of his new mode of life. It was doubtless a fore- 
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boding of some such result which preyed upon the mind of the 
wise Nathaniel Macon, when he gave utterance to his memo- 
rable but paradoxical apothegm—‘Good roads are the ruin of 
the country.” 

It may be urged, however, that in some respects the planters 
gain what they lose in others; that if their expenditure is greater, 
they receive in exchange a greater amount of intelligence; that 
their ideas are enlarged by a more extended communication with 
the world. 

That this is not true, we have only to refer to the past history 
of the South. No portion of the Confederacy has been more 
distinguished for intelligence, patriotism and public spirit; no 
portion has contributed such an array of eminent man. All of 
our Southern Presidents were planters, and it is the planters who 
have given a character to the South. If the city of Charleston 
has enjoyed a high reputation in our country for the intelligence, 
urbanity, hospitality and unaffected refinement of its inhabitants, 
it must not be forgotten that her society has always been con- 
trolled by the large body of planters who form a part of it. It 
is remarkable, too, that in the South, it is the country which fur- 
nishes the great body of our eminent men. What village can 
boast like Beaufort? At one time, she had two of her sonsin the 
Faculty of the South Carolina College and one in that of Charles- 
ton, and of these three citizens, two were Presidents, besides a 
goodly aray of citizens distinguished in the councils of the State 
and of the Confederacy, and others in the pulpit. Most of our 
Governors have been planters. At every period in the history of 
our country, planters have been conspicuous men; and this leads 
us to the consideration of the apparent paradox which we pro- 
mised to maintain, namely, that the true interest of the South is 
opposed to its commercial prosperity. 

It is impossible to conceive of the South without putting the 
planting interest prominently forward. All others are ignored, 
and must be ignored by the world. Now we have shown that this 
interest, dependent upon the general prosperity of the civilized 
world, is little interested in that of any particular portion of it, 
and just as little on that of the town which constitutes his par- 
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ticular market. He has a staple to sell, the price of which is 
regulated by the market of the world. Cotton sells for the same 
price in Charleston and in Savannah, in Petersburg and in New 
Orleans. Cotton sold as well when the commerce of the South 
was depressed as when it received an impetus from the statesman- 
like measure of General Jackson, in removing the deposits from 
the United States Bank. There was a time when Charleston did 
not own a ship, and the price of cotton was governed by the same 
principles as those which now govern it. The planter regards the 
market of the world; the particular port in his neighborhood is 
interesting to him merely as the place where his wares are 
shipped. 

Now, if we look at the Northern side of the Republic, we find 
a condition of things essentially differing from ours. There the 
tendency of society is to congregate in cities. The merchant and 
the manufacturer and the lawyer give a tone to society. Their 
leading men belong to these classes. The farmer, the tiller of the 
soil, occupies a subordinate position. It is no reply to this asser- 
tion to say, that here and there you find a farmer occupying a 
distinguished place. These are exceptions, and they will gene- 
rally be found to be men of enormous wealth, employed chiefly as 
graziers, and occupying a position somewhat akin to the great 
agriculturists among the landed proprietors of England. But 
this is by no means the case with the farmer class generally. In 
society they are subordinate to the city class. This is shown by 
the very manner in which they are habitually spoken of. The 
press calls them “our honest farmers,” ‘our plain farmers,” 
our sturdy farmers,’’ and a hundred other such epithets are be- 
stowed, all of which, though meant to be respectful and flattering, 
are indications of a sense of superiority on the part of those who 
apply them. Such language is never used with respect to our 
planters. Here it is felt that the planter class gives tone to 
society, and we no more think of applying to them such epi- 
thets than a social circle would think of bespattering itself with 
self-laudatory compliments. The ruling class at the South is the 
planting class. 

Now what has made the rural population the ruling class in one 
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section of the country, while in the other it is the subordinate 
class? Unquestionably, the possession of wealth; wherever wealth 
is found, there also will be found the best tone of society. Indi- 
vidual and occasional exceptions furnish no reply or denial of this 
assertion. That class is always the best which, feeling no superior, 
is at liberty to exhibit itself naturally, gracefully and without 
conscious imitations. Many persons think they see in our own 
society marks of degeneration, occasioned by attempts to imitate 
the fashionable follies of New York. At the North, commerce 
and manufactures have caused the wealth of their interests to 
outstrip far that of the agricultural class. Hence these classes 
have acquired a superior social position. 

The agriculture of the South is carried on by means of vested 
and realized capital. However great the profits of these invest- 
ments may be, they must be far inferior to the rewards of success- 
ful operatives in commerce. No planter can suddenly become 
rich. This wealth is the gradual accumulation of-years. But 
instances are not uncommon in New York, Boston and elsewhere 
of men passing in a very few years from merchant clerks to mer- 
chant princes. Dazzled by the sudden change in their condition 
they indulge the play of their imaginations, and wildly revel in 
the ostentation of wealth, so that their style of living excites the 
astonishment even of those who have been accustomed to the ele- 
gant refinements of European life. To enjoy a high social 
position, therefore, wealth is indispensable, not to the class, but 
to the man. 

Now we believe it may be said of the planter that ostentatious 
display has never been his weakness. His luxuries are more solid 
than showy. The wealthy planter who measures his income by 
tens of thousands, never offends by any insolent display his neigh- 
bor who counts only by hundreds. Indeed, any exhibition of 
such weakness would only result in his own exclusion from 
society. 

Imagine now in all of our cities a set of merchant princes, such 
as are found in New York and Boston, and in sufficient numbers 
to control the tone of society. Where would the planter find 
himself? Except the fortunate few who enjoy princely incomes 
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they would be driven from society, become a subordinate class, 
and inevitably lose that high tone and independent bearing which 
now distinguishes them. For though it is wealth which gives this 
class its importance, it is not a class which exhibits the arrogance 
of wealth. The poor man does not descend because his neighbor 
isricher than he. They meet as equals, and the intermarriages of 
their children will, in time, equalize their fortunes. Feeling that 
his position is an elevated one, every planter strives to maintain 
it, not only by diligently endeavoring to preserve and increase 
his estate but by carefully educating his children to enable them 
to maintain their position with grace and dignity. Our State 
College is filled with planter’s sons and they will be found in every 
prominent college at the North. The care and expense thus 
bestowed on their education are totally unconnected with any low 
utilitarian views, but are regarded as means to an accomplishment 
suitable to their position. Let the planter feel himself in a subor- 
dinate class and all this would cease. 

It is impossible to change the whole state of affairs, but it is 
certain that the controlling influence of the planter class is an 
essential feature in Southern civilization. As we have before 
said it becomes every man to determine for himself whether it is 
worth preserving and to act accordingly. To our view it is clear 
that if the dreams of our Southern Commercial Convention 
could ever be realized it would perish at once. Nothing 
maintains slavery but the influence extended upon it by the 
dominant class at the South. It is right, because the ruling class 
declare it to be right. In other parts of the world it is wrong 
because the fashion of society denounces it. Let the planter class 
feel itself inferior to the merchant and the manufacturing class 
and it will no longer dare to defend an institution condemned by 
them. It will humbly entreat that it will not be ruined, humbly 
pray for time to wind up their affairs and provide for the impend- 
ing change. ‘This is no dream of a morbid imagination. Every 
city is destined to be the seat of free-soilism. It is unconsciously 
making its appeorance in Charleston, and it is destined to increase 
with every fresh arrival of European emigrants. Whites are 
driving our slaves from their old employments, and this tendency 
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is evidently fostered by the efforts of the City Council to raise 
revenue. The wealthy mechanic is untaxed, while the widow who 
lives by the earnings of her hired mechanics is heavily burthened 
to the extent not unfrequently to a twelfth of their earnings. These 
unintentionally, doubtless, but not the less enevitably operate as 
entering wedges. The great results will follow in time. It may 
be that the dreams of our Conventions are to be realized and that 
slavery is doomed. Be it so. Everything happens for the best. 
All that we ask is that it may perish manfully and not make faint 
struggles for existence by means of such gingerly productions as 
Mrs. Hentz’s “ Planter’s Southern Bride.” But go it must as 
soon as the planters find themselves in an inferior position. 

Our civilization is unique. It is not to be controlled by the 
causes which operate elsewhere. Our destiny lies hidden in the 
depths of futurity. Whether man is to remain, as many of us fondly 
hope, a conservative nucleus, around which society may recon- 
struct itself after it shall have been dissolved by the wild experi- 
ments of an unbridled democracy; or whether we are destined to 
fall into the vortex; assimilate to the other phases of civilization, 
and be found to reconstruct our own society, are questions to be 
solved only by the Omniscient. But, be the event what it may, 
it must be good and right. The wisdom of God rebukes the vain 
speculations of man. 


Note To THe Precepinc Articue—We rarely interpose between 
our correspondents and readers, to urge our dissent to the opinions of 
the one, showing any undue solicitude about the security of judement 
on the part of the other. We disagree, in numerous instances, with our 
contributors, and would be sorry if required to sanction or justify many 
of the opinions which we yet deem it very proper to publish. But we 
conceive that crror is never mischievous where truth is left free to com- 
bat it; and the paradox which provokes analysis, and the heresy which 
awakens indignation. are, in their uses, of very great benefit to society, 
since they effect these very results. We rather relish both paradox 
and heresy, once in a way, since they possess—particularly the latter— 
a wholesome utility in stirring up stagnant waters, and giving life and 
animation to the minds of a community, which otherwise would lapse 
away into the condition of 


T', at fat weed 
That hugs itself at ease by Lethe’s wharf.” 
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In the moral world, a good stirring heresy serves like the thunderstorm, 
to purify through convulsion! ven where this result is not reached, 
there is yet a very wholesome benefit in the attrition of conflicting opin- 
ions; and, if the object were only the encouragement of independent and 
original thinking, we should always welcome to our pages the utterances 
of every well-trained intellect, even though we should quarrel with all 
its conclusions ; as, indced, one’s companion is apt always to be the most 
agreeable and useful whose opposing thoughts shall stir up and irritate 
our own minds, and goad them to animating exercise. We should be 
sorry to have our contributors think alike—to know that their opinions 
were all cast from the same mould; nay, to hear them utter themselves 
after a common fashion, even where the model was itself most exccllent. 

Thinking and feeling thus, we are accordingly quite satisfied to give 
our contributors all the freedom which is essential in the formation of 
opinion : assured, as we are, that there is nothing to compensate the 
deficiency of this independence in opinion ;—that this independence and 
individuality alone confers value and interest upon thought. And we 
have had no reason to doubt the propriety of this indulgence. We 
fancy that we sce the good and wholesome fruits of it every day, in the 
increasing facility, force, grace and excellence which our readers—we 
are pleased to think—discover, with ourselves, in the successive writings 
of our correspondents. True, there are notions expressed which are 
more bold than beautiful, more startling than sagacious, more ingenious 
than authoritative. Sometimes a fancy is confounded with a philosophy, 
a mere fact is substituted for a truth; and a wandering notion is digni- 
fied with the title of opinion! Anon, too, we have a paradox, which, if 
it could take the shape of a horse, would as certainly upset his owner, in 
the first canter, as it would any mere usurper getting astride his back ; 
and now and then, we are met by some atrocious heresy in literature or 
art—possibly morals—which, three hundred years ago, would need to be 
recanted before Sacred Councils, on bended knees, and perhaps under 
the application of scourge and faggot! But the offence, with us, only 
provokes a smile ; and, leaving our contributor to time and the digestion 
of his own philosophy, at his leisure, under his own experience, we sat- 
isfy our consciences that the worst that can come of his case will be the 
temporary provocation of his neighbor’s ire, the final result being found 
in compelling him to do a little thinking also ! 

And now, even when we take occasion to refer specially to the preced- 
ing article, merely to save ourselves harmless from its numerous here- 
sies, we half doubt the necessity of doing so. There is no sort of possi- 
bility that the views of one author, so diametrically opposed as they are, 
not only to all the faith and practice, but to all the experiences of society, 
will ever persuade one dissentient, or do anything worse than stir the 
bile in all commercial bosoms. How far this stirring of the bile may 
work evil, physically, in the case of the parties with whom it shall oc- 
cur, is, perhaps, the only consideration which made us hesitate in giving 
place to the article. But, as this publication will not be made ’till Oc- 
tober, when the dog days are no longer subjects of dread, our scruples 
disappear. Were it midsummer, we should still hesitate. We should 
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doubt the propriety of adding any moral excitant to the irritating causes 
in the natural atmosphere, even though it has been found that great mo- 
ral excitments, in midsummer, are very apt to render the season healthy. 
This may be another argument in favor of heresies in general, as showing 
the true secret of their wholesome exercise. 

We do not propose to go into any review of what we conceive to be 
the errors of an author, and there are many truths in his contribution 
which make it proper that it should be read and published. An agricul- 
tural community, chiefly because of its sparseness of settlement, is al- 
ways, in some degree, at the mercy of the cities. The condensed power 
of a large city will always be more easily exerted, than that of a rural 
community, whose people seldom mect, and whose minds, accordingly, 
are less eager, active and exacting. Hence, the abuses of our railroad 
management, which our author erringly confounds with their uses. 
The latter are legitimate ; and it will hardly need any argument, with 
those who look at the truth in ts entireness, to satisfy all parties that 
good roads, of any sort, are really not demoralizing in their effects; 7. e. 
where they are honestly and wisely managed. To try to persuade us 
back to the venerable corduroy, alternating with bush and bog, is, we 
fancy, a labor taken in vain! Sctting aside, wholly, the pains and 
perils of the antique highways which our contributor so venerates, the 
loss of time, by the old method of travel, was an evil of much more se- 
rious character than he scems to think it. This was the serious error 
with all our planting population—that they never duly valued time ! 
They were content to waste it. It was, with them, as is too much the 
case with most people who do not fecl any heavier pressure upon their 
energies than that of the seasons—a sort of public enemy. To get rid of 
it was the moral necessity ; and they were apt to use, for this purpose, 
the most summary processes! And we do not inculcate this value of 
time, because of any devout regard to the vulgar proverb—“ time is mo- 
ney.’ ‘This is rendering its value of really small significance. If it 
were not much more than money, or money’s worth, we might waste it 
ad libitum, and incur no moral rebuke. But Timeis Life! It is almost 
the only capital, accorded to man, of which the quantity must necessarily 
be limited. The waste of time is not merely a waste of life. It is the 
waste of inanhood, and of all its noble energies; the waste of intellect, 
and of all its noble thoughts ; the waste of the soul, and of all its saving 
virtues. 

Our author, in his argument against railroads, and in behalf of the 
old, slow and easy wagon-pace along the common high-ways, such as they 
were in the South twenty years ago, overlooks entirely the great merit in 
those inventions of recent periods, which save us from such terrible loss 
of time in travel as we were perforce compelled to suffer in those days; 
and time consumed in travel, is usually the least profitable of all modes 
of using it—generally with no advantage to the traveller, until he gets 
fairly to the end of his road. It is usually the most tedious, unsatisfac- 
tory, least compensative, of all the necessities which adventure and busi- 
ness have to undergo. Of course, we do not consider those persons 
whose object is the picturesque, and who ought to travel afoot or on 
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horseback. Any saving of time, in this unavoidable performance, is a 
great saving from a most unsatisfactory mode of waste. We are the 
more solicitous upon this point, as it is rather too much the habit with 
our planters, as with our author, to think lightly of the value of time, 
and to waste most shockingly this most precious of all mortal possessions. 
In this one waste, in fact, is involved the whole secret of their inferior 
progress; their repeated loss and defeat, and the natural advantage which 
the city possesses over the country, in every trial of strength be- 
tween their several interests, and there are contests hourly going on 
between them. This very subject of railway mismanagement is only 
one of the many forms of contest between the parties, in which the 
planting population, in consequence mostly of their own indolence, are 
the only sufferers. : 

Our author does not include in his argument all the facts in the case. 
Nay, he repudiates or passes most of them in silence. It isa mistake to 
ascribe the intellectual greatness, or the political successes, the eloquence, 
or the virtues of the South, to agriculture exclusively. Agriculture has 
its peculiar virtues, no doubt—is promotive of virtuous living—but not 
promotive of eloquence, the arts, political or social, ingenuity, or, in- 
deed, of any intellectual development. Our great men have not been 
simply planters. Nay, their planting has occupicd comparatively, but a 
small portion of their time. They had plantations and slaves, it is true, 
and these exercised a wholesome effect upon thcir hearts and habits ; but 
their mental greatness was due to other studics and objects. The Rut- 
ledges, Pinckneys, Middletons, Lowndes, Laurens, Calhouns, McDuftes, 
Jacksons, in short, far the greater number of our great patriots and states- 
men, were trained lawyers or merchants—engaged in a constant strife 
with men—their minds sharpened and brightened by incessant attrition 
with rival minds. Agriculture was their plaything—their refuge from 
care and toil—and by no means the field of their trials and their tri- 
umphs. There can be no more pernicious error, than in ascribing to 
their planter life the great merits of their great performances. 

But our purpose is not to argue the case with our contributor; only to 
apprise the reader that we are not to be held accountable for his heresies, 
and only to account to them for our custom of publishing the heresy, 
even where we know it to be such. We really hope that our correspond- 
ent will so stir the bile of other contributors, as will set them to work- 
ing out the problem fully. We may hope to get justice for both parties, 
if we can provoke them both to deliver themselves, and suffer both to 
be heard freely in turn. Our present contributor, we may add, is one of 
our favorites, chiefly because he is usually heretical. He answors for us 
in the character of “The Accuser!’ He says to the enthusiast, “TI 
doubt—I deny !”’ and, if he offends the faith, he is yet highly useful in 
bringing it to the severest tests of the reason. God thus recognizes 
Evil, as the necessary ministry in the working out the great results of 
Good.—[ditor Southern Quarterly Review.] 
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Art. VIJ.—Perrrarcn’s Lavra. 
1. Le Rime di Franesco Petrarca corrette sovrat testi migliort. 
Roma, 1821. 
2. De Lade Memories pour la vie de Francois Petrarque. 
Amsterdam, 1764. 


History in her records is too often partial, marking with the 
utmost minuteness the acts, the deeds and sayings of men whose 
lives she leaves unwritten. Asa general rule every particular of their 
greatness is familiar to every one save that which, perhaps, might 
have made them great And this, because unfelt, unknown save 
to themselves alone, dies with them, or survives in fable, whose 
every vanity and extravagance moves doubt, even as to the every 
existence of those it would render immortal. 

Poets, it must be granted too, are frequently mysterious, some- 
times from choice and sometimes from necessity, yet in the pas- 
sionate expression of extreme wretchedness or bliss, when feeling 
becomes too strong for concealment or deceit, and the lips utter 
what the heart should keep, the true histories of their lives are 
written ; intense happiness or misery cannot be well feigned, and 
poets after all are nothing more than mortals. 

It is here, then, in the simplest interpretation of unguarded 
words and expressions, without any distortion of meaning, whose 
very freedom from all reserve and dissimulation bears the stamp 
of truths, we must look for facts, it were vain to look elsewhere; 
nor should we suppose them less true, for sometimes not bearing 
the sober garb of prose, since good poetry is inseparable from 
deep feeling, emotions must be felt forcibly to be expressed well. 

No woman, perhaps, has ever lived about whom there has been 
a greater variety of opinion than the subject of Petrarch’s muse. 
As if to prove the variations of one sex, the fickleness of the 
other has represented her under every variety of character and 
form, rivalling even Proteus himself, until the world ceased alto- 
gether to believe that she had ever existed, and Laura’s flesh and 
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blood is sublimated at last into religion, virtue, philosophy and 
the soul. * 

Nor does this seem strange when her very existence was 
doubted by one of the poet’s most intimate friends, even while 
she lived. ‘ Your Laura,” writes the Bishop of Lombes to him 
in 1335, eight years after the poet had seen her for the first time, 
“is only a name which your imagination has created for your 
pen ; but a dream of the laurel crown for which you sigh. Your 
living, breathing Laura is but ideal, and your songs and sighs 
are fictions.” + 

To silence, however, the critic’s doubts contemporary authority 
is not wanting to prove the actual existence of Laura, “and 
even,” says an ecclesiastical writer whose inedited MSS. is 
quoted by Tiraboschi, ‘Messer Francesco Petrarca, who is now 
living, had a spiritual mistress called Laura, and it is she that he 
names in all that he has written and through her came, he tells 
us, every honor he has received in the world, and would I not be 
ungrateful, says he, if I did not make her known who has made 
me all that I am, not only while she is living but when dead? 
Wherefore, when she died he became more faithful than ever, and 
has given her a fame that would make her immortal. But this as 
to the body; for he has given so much to the poor, and has had so 
many masses said with such devotion for her soul, that, had she 
been the worse woman in the world, she would have been rescued 
from the hands of the devil; but they say, however, that she 
died well.” ¢ 

If we add to this the minuteness with which the poet describes 
her—when and where met—the thousand incidents of his passion, 
from the wildest hope to the darkest despair—his appeal to his 
paleness, sighs and tears that his passion was real—we can as 
little believe that a love of twenty years could be feigned as that 
the being itself for whom it might be conceived could be wholly 
ideal. 


* De Lade Memoires de Petrarque, tome 1. p. 22. preface, who says 
some went so far as to believe she was nothing more than the virgin. 

+ The Bishop’s letter is unfortunately lost, but we have it quoted in the 
poet’s answer, de Epist Tamil, lib. 11. Epist rx. ed. Geneve. 

{ Tiraboschi Storia della Lelleratura Italiana, tome v. page 449, note. 
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Nor yet is it less true that the object of our affections possesses 
always attributes more or less fancied; the deepest impressions 
are never impartial, and only those we love are perfect. It is to 
the fancied creations of the brain rather than the truthful reflec- 
tions of the eyes that we are ever indebted for our strongest 
attachments ; and this imaginative love which makes the object 
of its adoration the fairest, the most perfect of mortals is the 
more beautiful as it is the most endearing of all passions, because 
neither time, disease or death can end it. 

It was on Monday of Holy Week, at the first hour of day, on 
the 6th of April, 13827, that Petrarch saw Laura for the first 
time. * Passages in the poet’s works put this date beyond 
the reach of dispute, although the place at which the meeting 
occurred has unfortunately been the subject of interminable 
controversies. 

A note which purports to be in the poet’s hand, written in a 
copy of Virgil, once, it is said, the property of Petrarch, dis- 
tinctly states that this meeting took place in the church of St. 
Claire, at Avignon, but the note itself is pronounced to be a forg- 
ery, and the opposite theory is as boldly maintained, that the 
lovers first met in the country. 


* The first hour of the day answers to our 6 o’clock, A. M. 


L’ora prim ’era il di sesto d’ Aprile 
Che gia mi strinse, ed or lasso mi sciolse. 
Trionfo della Morte, cap. 1. 


Mille trecento ventisette appunto 
Su Vora prima il di sesto d’ Aprile 
Nel laberinto entrai ne veggio ond, esca. 
Son cixxyv. part 1. 


Sonnets 11. and xivu. part 1. would seem to place this meeting upon Good 
Friday, their meaning, however, is highly enigmatical, while, besides it has 
been proved by two astronomical calculations that the 6th of April, 1327, fell 
not on Friday, which was the 10th of the month, but on Monday as above 
stated. 

+ For example, de la Bustie tells us that the discovery of Laura’s tomb was 
made in the church of St. Claire, and on the authority of this most ingenious 
blunder of his own, he doubts the authenticity of the note, because it says 
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Both theories cannot certainly be correct; any reconciliation 
of them would be equally hopeless; it remains only to make 
choice of the most probable. 

In a canzone, undoubtedly written for Laura, while speaking 
of scenery that can only be applicable to the country, the poet 
says, ‘the air was pure, serene, where Love with fair eyes his 
heart unclosed.”* He calls the time when this occurred blessed, 
an expression which Petrarch invariably uses to designate the 
day when first he saw Laura, and therefore it might possibly be 
supposed to have reference to this precise occasion. 

The strongest proofs, however, for assigning a rural character 
to the meeting, are to be met with in a madrigal, which, as far as 
we have been able to judge, has not been sufficiently noticed by 
commentators. 

In this our poet tells us he saw, while coursing the banks of a 
rivulet, an angel descend from heaven, and while gazing at the 
sight transported, he was taken in a net spread upon the verdure 
at his feet.| The angel, it may be contended, can signify none 


that Laura was buried in the church of the Franciscan friars, at which pre- 
cisely the discovery was made. D’Israeli classes the note among literary 
impositions upon a similar blunder, informing us that, according to the note 
itself, the meeting took place upon Good Friday, when nothing of the kind 
is to be found in it. Les Memoires de |’Acad. des Inscrip., tom. 17, fol. 416, 
and Curiosities of Literature, art. Literary Forgeries. Among the manu- 
scripts in the possession of the writer is a singular letter of de la Bastie’s to 
d’Orville, Professor of Belles Lettres in Amsterdam, in which he bitterly 
complains of the liberty that had bean taken with some of his dissertations, 
French as well as Latin, inserted in the Thesaurus novus veterum inscrip- 
tionum of Muratori. He says, in the publication of these pieces, not only 
his words were changed, but even entire passages had been left out; that 
his opinions were constantly perverted, frequently obscure, and concludes, if 
some one wished actually to turn his writings upside down, they could not 
have suceeeded better, as there is not a single line without a blunder. The 
letter is without date, and never having seen the Thesaurus above mentioned, 
we are unable to say whether the Memoir of the Baron de la Bastie sur la 
vie de Petrarque is to be found in it. 
* “ Aer sacro sereno 
Oy’ amor co’ begli occhi il cor m’aperse.” 
Canzone xiv., part 1 
+ Madrigal 11., part 1. In particular note the pesca, viva. See also sun- 
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other than Laura, and the poem must undoubtedly allude to the 
time when her lover first saw her. But a single fact against a 
thousand probabilities is sufficient. The character of both these 
pieces, it should be especially remarked, are in the highest de- 
gree enigmatical, and any particular interpretation of them, how- 
ever plausible, must not be considered as certain. 

Still stronger objections may be urged against another poem.* 
The verdure and ice in this may allude to Laura’s treatment of 
her lover, like winter and spring; or else, if we discard an em- 
blematical meaning, we are even more unfortunate, as the rivers 
may mark the position of Avignon, which lies precisely between 
the Lorgue and the Durance. 

All positive proof in favor of the other hypothesis lies in a 
note, written, it is said, by Petrarch in a copy of Virgil, once in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan. What are its claims to being 
authentic ? 

To enumerate these briefly, we have numerous transcripts of 
this document, with dates, which range up to the year 1390, only 
a few years after the poet’s death, and in almost every instance 
the transcribers have explicitly stated that the original was writ- 
ten by Petrarch himself. Besides this, upon a careful examina- 
tion, the writing of the note was found to resemble other speci- 
mens of Petrarch’s hand-writing preserved elsewhere, while the 
separation of the book from its binding within the last century, 
disclosed other memoranda undoubtedly written by the lover of 
Laura, which must place beyond suspicion the authenticity of the 
note, and establish the fact that the Virgil was the property of 
the poet. 


net CXLvII., part 1., which we would suppose refers rather to a number than 
any single occasion, and less to the time when, than the means by which the 
poet fell a victim to his passion. All it unquestionably proves is that the 
poet had some very tender feclings when near Laura, naturally enough ; and 
it may possibly have reference to an occasion when he heard her sing. Of 
the absurdity of forming any particular theory from mere allegory, the 
reader may satisfy himself by reading son. cLv1., part t., on the authority of 
which it might be contended that Laura died in an open field, under a laurel 
tree. 

* Sestina 111., part 1. 

{ Baldelli del Petrarca e delle sue opere, part 11., page 185. 
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Although nothing can be added to authority like this, yet it 
does not want confirmation, even from the poet’s verse. In a 
sonnet he tells us, there were things displeasing to Laura both in 
the place of her residence and where they first met.* If the 
country was the place here referred to, the meaning of the son- 
net, to say the least of it, would be perfectly absurd. What 
could be displeasing to Laura in the beautiful fields of one of the 
most lovely portions of France? Make Avignon the place here 
alluded to, and the interpretation is simple enough, if we believe 
only half that Petrarch has written of the spotless purity of her 
character, and remember the well-known profligacy of this city at 
that time. 

Laura, we learn from her lover’s descriptions of her, was in 
figure slight and delicate, her eyes blue, soft and tender, and her 
hair, which was fair, floated in ringlets upon her shoulders. 
There are none of the portraits that the poet has left us of her, 
drawn as they are by the hand of genius and love, that are not 


* See sonnet xxxvu., partir. Tassoni explains the latter part of this 
with the passage in the Trionfi— 


“In una cosa a me stessa despiacqui 
Ch’in troppo umil terren mi trovai nata, 


resting upon it his favorite theory, that Cabriercs was the birth-place of 
Laura. But the equal vileness of both Laura’s residence and the spot where 
the lovers first met—showing apparently that both places were one and the 
same—appears to annoy him somewhat. But he put this difficulty off in the 
explanation, that although the meeting did not take place in Cabrieres, it 
was yet in ameadow so near, that it might reasonably be assigned to this 
place. Sce Considerazione sopra son. Xxxvit., part 11. A reason for so sin- 
gular an exposition, perhaps, may be found in the extreme horror with 
which all good Catholics appear to regard any reflections upon the Iloly See, 
As a remarkable instance of this, the attention of the reader is directed to 
the editor’s notes upon sonnets xc., civ., cv., and cv1., part 1, Rome ed., 
1821, which are given to the city of Rome, abandoned by the Pope, when 
they are clearly intended for Avignon, then the place of his residence. See 
further, as decisive of this question, Baldelli del Petrarca e delle sue opere, 
p. 190, who transcribes a number of memoranda written by Petrarch in the 
Virgil at Milan, among which is the following: ‘Qui obiisse dicitur Babi- 
lone seu Avenione de mense maii,” &c. 
{ See particularly canzone ty., part 1. 
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pre-eminently beautiful, whether we see her surrounded by her 
gay and happy companions, sitting alone sad and dejected, stand- 
ing with all the consciousness of beauty and rank among the rich, 
the noble and the great, or lying upon the bed of death, when her 
eyes were closing upon the world forever. 

Undoubtedly, much that Petrarch wrote upon the subject of 
Laura is now irreparably lost, and the destruction of these writings, 
whether dictated by prudence or caprice, leaves us, too often, in 
doubt in regard to the most important particulars concerning her.* 
Still, despite of all this, these facts, at least, seem certain—her 
family was both noble and wealthy, and in age she was only afew 
years younger than the poet himself. 

Nor can the question of her marriage be considered in any way 
doubtful. The correct interpretation of a contested abbreviation 
in the dialogues with St. Augustine must be considered conclusive 
of the fact; { to which we may add, that the poet calls her 
mulier or feemina, donna or madonna always—virgo puella or 
donzella never ; sang her praises in the Triumph of Chastity, not 
Virginity, and has represented her with the crown and garland 
worn only by the married. He speaks, besides, of the interfe- 
rence of some one both envious and jealous, in a manner which 
can only refer to a husband.|| 

Although the birth-place of Laura may, at first, seem in- 
volved in some uncertainty, from apparent contradiction in the 
poet’s verse,§ there can be, still, but little doubt that she was a 
native of Avignon. Certain proof of this, we think, is to be 


* Baldelli del Petrarca e delle sue opere, who says the number of pieces 
condemned by the poet to the flames amounted to more than a thousand. 

+See the m1 Dialogue with St. Augustine and Sonnet cixxvui., part 1. be- 
ginning— In nobil sangue vita umile e queta.”” There is another proof of 
Laura’s nobility noticed by Tassoni. After her victory, in the Triumph of 
Chastity, she returns thanks. “Nel tempio di Pudicizia, non di gente 
plebea, ma di patrizia.” The splendor of some of her dresses and orna- 
ments are frequently alluded to. 

t Baldelli del Petrarca e delle sue opere—p. 178. 

|| See sonnets cLxir. and cLxxxv., part 1; also sonnets cx1. and cxxxyv., 
together with the canzone xv., part 1., and the Trionfo d’ Amore, cap. 111. 

@ Sonnets xx. and LxrIL., part 1. 
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found in a fragment usually placed at the end of most of editions 
of Petrarch’s poems*—evidence the more positive, as it can 
scarcely be said to be contradicted by a passage elsewhere, in 
which this honor is assigned only more precisely to the suburbs of 
the city, rather than to the city itself. + 

That Laura resided at Avignon, seems evident from two poems, 
one of which we have but a moment before quoted.{ But the 
sonnet addressed to the river Rhone,|| while it puts an end to 
Tassoni’s hypothesis of a residence at Cabrieres, would still lead 
us to suppose that Laura was a denizen of the country. Buteven 
this is by no means conclusive as to a permanency of residence ; 
if it is, the allusion is still applicable to the suburbs of the city 
of Avignon, which might very easily have presented all the 
charming beauties of the country. ‘This supposition, too, is the 
more probable, as it is sustained by tradition, which pointed to a 
house near the limits of Avignon, still standing as late as the six- 
teenth century, which once, it is said, she inhabited. § 


* Dove Sorga e Durenza in maggior vaso 
Congiungon le lor chiare e torbide acque 
La mia Accademia un tempo e’] mio Parnasso 
Tvi ond a gli oechi mili il bel lume nacque. 


The juncture of these two streams takes place about half a league from 
the city of Avignon. 

+ See sonnet u1., part 1., and de Sade Mem. de Petrarque, p. 17, at the end 
of vol. 111. De Sade preces justificative, No. x., says, upon the authority of 
John de Fournes, that the suburb of the Franciscano was the only suburb 
of Avignon at that time. 

t Sonnets coxx. and xxxvil, parts 1. and 11. 

|| Sonnet cixxu., part 1. The Rhone does not pass near Cabrieres. 

@ See de Sade Mem. de Petrarque, vol. 111., p. 37, and pieces justificative, 
No. x., who quotes a work of Henry James and a letter of John de Fournes 
to show that Laura was born precisely in this house. But they both say 
nothing of the kind, nor anything more than simply “ this was called the 
house of Laura. Dominze Laure vulgo nuncupate, and la quale si 
domanda anch ora la casa di Madonna Laura.” If we take the abbe’s signi- 
fication of the above words, Domina and Madonna, (and we suppose we 
may,) we might rather be inclined to believe that Laura resided here after 
her marriage. The situation of this house upon the banks of a rivulet, 


13 
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If the character of Petrarch’s love, in some passages of his 
writings, may be considered as doubtful, in others, despite of his 
constant declarations upon the purity of his passion, it is more 
clearly expressed. In one poem* he envies the happiness of Pig- 
malion; in a second} he mentions Laura’s indignant answer to his 
addresses, which shows, at least, she knew what he meant; while 
in one of his dialogues with St. Augustine, t he not only confesses 
he sought favors that could not be properly granted, but that, 
moreover, he left nothing undone to ruin the virtue he admired— 
an admission which, however it may exalt the force that success- 
fully resisted, can convey no admiration for the power that at- 
tempted its overthrow. 

The evidence of a lover, upon the happy fortunes of his love, 
generally, may be considered as questionable, but when, however, 
this is not too flattering to personal vanity and the success is merely 
partial, in the absence of other testimony, it may, perhaps, be 
allowed. 

The poet’s passion was not long in making itself known to the 
object of it. Love, however, deaf and blind, is always communi- 
cative, but the result was as violent as it was unexpected, and Pe- 
trarch was repulsed with the deepest scorn.|| 

But Laura, nevertheless, it is certain, afterwards relented, her 
lover mentions a change of color upon an occasion when he came 


“fonte vero omnium rege Sorgia,” agrees besides exactly with the locality 
of Laura’s residence. 


Mi revedrai sovr ’un rascel corrente 

Ove laura si sente 

Tvi e’l cor, e quella che’l m’involo, 

Qui veder puoi ’immagine mia sola. 
Can. xvIL., part I. 


* Sonnets LVItI., part 1. 


Pigmalion quanto lodar ti dei 
De Vimmagine tua! se mille volte 
N’ayesti quel ch’i sol’ una vorrei. 


} Canzone I., part I. 
{ See the third dialogue with St. Augustine. 
|| Canzone I, part I. 
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to tell her good-bye* and we have an entire poem propitiatory of 
her jealousy on the mere suspicion that he admired another, from 
which we would suppose that this defection was not a matter of 
the most perfect indifference to the subject of his verse.t 

In all his poems upon the subject of his love, Petrarch con- 
stantly asserts the severity of Laura’s treatment of him.t So far 
the declamations of the poet are positive ; the only question is 
how far may we believe them. It is here evident that our only 
authority is interested. What lover would represent the object 
of his affections, while loving, as weak or criminal, when an im- 
proper or untimely confession would put an end to any further 
hope of favor, or would blacken her memory when dead for the 
only fault of having yielded to his wishes ? Besides, does not Pe- 
trarch aver to the purity of his affections even while he is com- 
forted by his own words? 

A passion, however, that would last for a period of twenty years, 
without either reward or encouragement, would certainly be an 
anomaly in the list of human weaknesses, and if the evidence just 
mentioned may be doubted, for its partiality, it may more readily 
be admitted, when it ceases to be favorable, even while a peculiar 
energy of expression confirms its truth. We have here reference 
to Petrarch’s allusions to promises which had been broken ; the 
nature of these, it is true, is but darkly hinted at, yet in terms too 


* Sonnet xLvi., part It. 

+ Canzone xxxiv., part 1. S’il disse mai, etc. See in further proof of a 
reciprosity of feeling, the Tumfo della morte, cap u., when the poet makes 
Laura say— 

“ Fur quasi eguali in noi fiamme amorose 
Almen poi ch’ io m’ayvide del tuo foco 
Ma Vun V’appaleso, Valtra l’ascose. 


+ See in particular sonnet ccxiv., part I., 
O bel viso a me dato in dura sorte 
Di ch’io sempre pur planga e mai non goda. 
Yet clsewhere the poet does acknowledge the receipt of some favors, but 


in a manner rather ungraciously, we must allow. See sonnet xiii, part 1. 


Es’ 7 ho alcun dolce e dopo, tanti amari 
Che per disdegno il gusto si dilegua. 
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plain, it must be confessed, for us to suppose them otherwise, than 
highly criminal.* 

Whether these promises were the outbursts of feeling, in mo- 
ments of tenderness or weakness, when the idol of the poet felt 
the passion she inspired, or whether they were given merely to 
get rid of his importunities, is a question which we leave to the 
judgment of the reader, to be decided, only, by the love, or indif- 
ference of Laura herself. + 

But the very existence of these promises, must certainly lead 
us to suppose, that Laura’s love for the poet, was stronger than 
she would wish the world to imagine. The cause of their non-ful- 
fillment, after they had been given, can only be the subject of 
plausible conjecture. 

In the period of time comprised between the years 1327 and 
1348, embracing the pontificate of Clement VI., the Court of 
Avignon was notedly immoral, and indeed the scandalous charac- 
ter of the Holy See at that time forms the constant theme of the 
writers of the day, when profligacy of manners so far from being 
discountenanced or restrained, had every encouragement in the 
livest of even the supreme pontiffs themselves. 

There was, then, no enforcement of laws for the repulsion of 
crime, but in place of this, as a very consequence, private ven- 
geance was substituted ; a species of wild justice even more terri- 
ble to the evil doer, as it was circumscribed by neither time or 


* See sonnets xLi1 and cxxxiv., part 1I., particular the first, in which these 
lines occur : 


Qual ombra é si crudel che il seme adugge 
Ch’ al desiato frutto era si presso ? 

463. fy igarlel hy aig oat ella A aoe 
Fra la spiga ela man qual mura e messo ? 


{ The first seems proved in numerous passages in Petrarch’s poem, we will 
quote but one, in this, the poet makes Laura say : 
Pid di mille fiate ira dipinse 
Il volto mio: ch’ amor ardeva il core 
Ma voglia in me, ragion giammai non yinse 
Trionfo della morte. 


{See Villaret Hist. de France, tom. vir, p. 355, and de Sade Mem. de 
Petrarque, tom.1., p. 53. 
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place in the execution of its victim, and fell with the same sever- 
ity upon the mere suspicion of guilt, as upon the actual evidence 
of the crime itself. These extra judicial satisfactions to justice, 
besides were instantaneous, or deferred; in one, the penalty was 
immediately paid with life; in the other, death, by any means 
whatsoever, would be considered a blessing, while the unhappy 
wretch dragged out a lengthened existence, in every horrid re- 
finement of cruelty, such as only the ingenuity of man could 
invent. 

Aware of this, perhaps, from instances which might have oc- 
curred among her relatives or friends, and knowing too well the 
jealousy of her husband, Laura would be forced, from the ardor 
of her lover, to adopt a character which was not her own; pun- 
ishing the love she felt herself, almost to the verge of despair, 
from which promises, constantly broken, always renewed, only 
could recall it. The truth of this explanation is further appar- 
ent in her lover’s confession, that she restrained his ardor by flat- 
tery, that he might not perish,* a mode of action even more ne- 
cessary as Petrarch appears not to have been the most discreet of 
lovers, as Laura avows her eyes would have been more constantly 
on him, only she feared his tongue. 

If Laura de Sade was the Laura of Petrarch, and we neither 
acknowledge or desire the indentity, her will, thanks to the indus- 
try of a French writer, has been given to the world. But we look 
in vain through this, for the strength of mind which is said to 
have characterized the subject of Petrarch’s muse, it seems only 
to display the weakness of one whose conduct as a mother had so 
little influence in her family, during her life-time, that a daughter 
was immured for the loss of that very virtue which has made her 
famous; while asa wife she merited so little the attachment of 


* EH l’empia voglia ardente 
Insingando affreno, per ch’ io non pera. 
Son. xx, part 11. 


+ state foran lor luci tranquille, « 
Sempre ver te: se non ch’ebbi temenza, 
Delle pericolose tue faville. 
Trionfo della Morte, Cap. 11. 
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her husband, that he married again in November, 1348, only 
seven months after her death.* 

Without wishing to add to the wrath of virtuous indignation 
which has certainly been poured with most unsparing hands upon 
the devoted head of Laura, we will but notice the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of her most ardent admirers, that Petrarch could 
have been famous as the lover of this lady.t If we believe a 
maxim which is proverbial, the poet took his greatness from his 
birth, and Laura owed it merely to chance that she was made the 
partner of it. Besides, one of the finest, if not the very finest, of 
Petrarch’s poems is in its nature entirely political,t nor do we 
owe one half as much to Petrarch, the lover of a single woman, 
as perfect as you please, as to Petrarch, the restorer of learning 
to the world. 

A word or two more upon the subject and we are done. Laura, 
from Petrarch’s accounts of her, seems to have been exceedingly 
vain,|| capricious§ and indolent, and, what must appear far 
stranger than all, she had not the slightest fancy for poetry.* * 


* See the will at length apud de Sade Mem. de Petrarque, pieces justifica- 
tives. 

+ Mrs. Jamieson’s ‘“ Lives of the Poets,” ed. Philadelphia, 1844, p. 52, 
and 64. 

$ See the beautiful canzone xvi., part 1.; also the canzone viut., ed. ulti- 
mo, part 11. 

|| Sonnet xxxvir., and canzone x1rt., part 1. In the first the poet says she 
actually wearied her looking-glass admiring herself. 

@ Sonnet LXxXxvill., part I. 

| Sonnet Lxxv. 

* * See Sestina vii1., and canzone vit, part I. Although Petrarch’s asser- 
tion is here positive enough, it scems to have been determined that Laura 
should write poetry in spite of it. Barth. Bonhomme published in 1555, at 
Avignon, a collection of poems bearing the following title, “ Tontes les 
(uvres Vulgaires de Fr. Petrarque, contenans 4 livres de Mad. Laure 
d’ Avignon sa maitresse jadis par lui composer en langage tocan et mis en 
francais par Vasquin Philieul, avec brief sommaires.” From Brunet 
Manuel du libraire, it appears that the above was only an enlargement of a 
work of Vasquin Philieul, previously published at Paris 1548. Neither of 
these I have seen, but a beautiful volume now lies before me which bears 
this inscription upon its title-page, “I sonetti, le canzoni, e i triomfi di 
M. Laura in risposta di M. Francseco Petrarca per le sue rime in vita e 
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As her lover apparently remained doubtful whether more good 
or evil was the result of his passion,* it would be improper in us 
to give, upon the subject, any decided opinion of our own; the 
reader can judge for himself, while we conclude in the words of 
the poet : 

“ Quinci nascon le lagrime, e i matiri 
Le parole, e i sospiri, 
Di ch’io mi vo stancando e forse altrui 
Giudica tu, che me conosci e lui.” 


Art. VIII.—Po.iricat Puinosopuy or SoutH CaARoLINA.t 


Ir is undeniable that great evils were entailed on Europe by 
the founders of the feudal system. But this was reasonably to 
be expected. The Huns were as expert at scalping as Black- 
Hawk or Tecumseh, and invariably attached the bloody scalps of 
their victims to their war-trappings as monuments of their valor. 
The Vandals are said, in an excursion of two years into Africa, 
to have destroyed no less than 5,000,000 human beings of every 
age and sex. The Goths and Lombards had a peculiar relish for 
the wine they drank out of goblets made of their enemies skulls,f 


dopo la morte de lei pervenuti alle mani del Magnifico M. Stefano Colonna 
gentil huomo Romano, non per l’addietro dati in luce. A San Luca al segno 
del Diamante MDLII.” The work is divided into two parts, the first con- 
taining Laura’s answers to all that Petrarch wrote before her death, and the 
other, strange to say, to all he wrote after. Crescimbeni, according to de 
Lade, (Mem. de Petrarque, tom. 11., p. 473,) assigns these poems to Stephen 
Colonna, who lived in the 16th century. At all events they are dedicated to 
Vittoria, duchess of Urbino by Piero Antonio Miero, whom I would rather 
suppose to be the author of them. Who he was I have been unable to ascer- 
tain. Tiraboschi says nothing of him. 

* See canzone vil., part I., with Tassoni’s remarks thereon. 

+ Continued from the last number of the Southern Quarterly Review. 

+ Machiavelli relates a striking instance of this, “ History of Florence,” 
B. 1., ch. 2: The ferocious Atzorn, king of the Lombards, having invaded 
Pannonia, conquered and slew the reigning king Cunimunp, when “ finding 
Rosamond, daughter of Cunimunp, amongst the captives, took her to wife, 
and made himself sovercign of Pannonia ; and, moved by his savage nature, 
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and such atrocities as Attila’s murder of his brother as a title to 
empire, and such diabolical plots as that to which Longinus 
prompted the ill-fated Rosamond, were not only common but 
characteristic of the people and the age. Of course, then, we are 
not to be surprised at the universal love of war, and contempt of 
honest industry which plunged all Europe for a while into utter 
darkness. But it is nevertheless true, great benefit has resulted 
from the system, in spite of these evils. The checks to royal 
power, and the distribution of political influence through the com- 
munity, which have resulted from their mode of parcelling the 
land and of administering justice, are, in fact, the chief corner- 
stones of modern civilization and representative government. 
Military service, being at first the only tenure by which land 
was held, served, no doubt, to perpetuate the barbarous tastes 
and warlike predilections of these rude and ferocious people; but 
it operated no less powerfully in curbing those ambitious leaders 
who aimed at undue power, and who bent their designs in thé 
direction of national consolidation, and the erection of extensive 
and despotic monarchies. So that while the manners of the peo- 
ple delayed the consummation of the systems, the very founda- 
tions of which they themselves were laying, their crude institutions 
were nurturing the elements which have combined to establish 
results far surpassing any previous contrivance of human sagacity 
or ingenuity. The very conditions imposed erected a sort of 
guid pro quo equality between the prince and the baron, which 
answered many of the conservative purposes of our modern con- 
stitutions. But soon tenure by service, either military or other- 
wise, gave way to tenure by inheritance, and this, in turn, gave 
rise to hereditary rank, in which was a strange mixture of the 
“natural” with the landed aristocracy. The barons became for- 


caused the skull of Cunimund to be framed into a cup, from which, in mem- 
mory of the victory, he drank.” After making several other conquests, “he 
gave a great feast at Verona, and having become elated with wine, ordered 
the skull of Cunimund to be filled, and caused it to be presented to the queen 
Rosamond, who sat opposite, saying loud enough for her to hear, that upon 
occasion of such great joy, she should drink with her father. These words 
were like a dagger to the lady’s bosom, and she resolved to have revenge.” 
The cruel sarcasm cost Alboin his life. 
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midable to the prince; the common people and townsfolk became 
threatening to both, and each in turn were jealous and fearful of 
the others. The result of all this was the refined and perfect de- 
velopment of the feudal system, from the gradual though natural 
expiration of which sprung the systems of constitutional monar- 
chy, so totally different from the Oriental despotism of the old 
empire. 

During the early periods of this system, the degraded vassal 
would scarcely dare suggest to his imagination that he was indeed 
a man, like his lord. But events brought the prince to his res- 
cue. The haughty barons, by their “privilege of union,” had 
reached a pitch which is well explained by the oath of allegiance, 
or obedience rather, taken by the great nobles at the coronation 
of the kings of Arragon: “‘ We, who are each of us as good as 
you, and who are altogether more powerful than you, promise 
obedience if you maintain our rights—but if not, not;’ and by 
the famous answer of Bigod, of Norfolk, to King Edward, when 
ordered abroad in command of his foreign armaments—“ By the 
eternal God, Sir Earl, you either go or hang.” —“ By the eternal 
God, Sir King, I neither go nor hang.” Kings, thus infuriated, 
enlisted the good will of the common people, to humble the bar- 
ons; and, without intending it, put into the hands of every mana 
writ of inquiry into the title by which either kings or lords were 
rulers. The natural propensity of inferiors to animadvert upon 
their superiors was in this way actively aroused. The invention 
of gunpowder armed the weak, and the printing-press enlightened 
the ignorant. Knowledge became diffused throughout the com- 
munity. Political topics were discussed. Commerce extended 
itself into new channels. And finally old superstitions vanished 
like the morning vapor before the rising sun of the reformation, 
and the bright rays of Christianity streamed over the remains of 
the feudal system. The evil practices of the dark age were rap- 
idly dispersed, and all the wholesome checks upon arbitrary 
power were nurtured by the warmth of this new and auspicious 
state of things. 

Doctrines now began to be preached, and the thing called poli- 
tics was brought into existence. There was a resurrection of 
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Plato, Aristotle, Cicero and Xenophon. Sir Robert Filmer wrote, 
and was grappled with and defeated by Algernon Sidney. Locke, 
Harrington, Hume, Hobbes, Rousseau, and the Abbe Sieyes, 
leaped up and instructed mankind, ere yet the astonishment at 
their varied achievements had subsided. The doctrine of the 
“jure divino” right of kings was met by that of original compact, 
and finally Europe settled down into two grand schools of Liberal 
and Conservative politicians. There were the Whigs and Tories 
in England; Reyolutionists and Royalists in France; Liberal and 
Servile in Spain ; Arbitrary and Constitutional in Germany; and 
similar divisions elsewhere. And here, in the New World, was 
born Constitutional Republicanism. 

We must observe, however, at this place, and the reflection is 
highly illustrative of the progressive nature of human affairs, 
that the doctrine of the Divine Right was scarcely less fallacious 
than that which so great a mind as Locke’s opposed to it. But 
the notion that government originated in a compact between the 
governed and the governors, which he advanced, though falla- 
cious, was certainly productive of good. And this is one of the 
rare cases in which false doctrine has brought about true results, 
owing to the fact that some truth was admixed with the falsity. 
The great benefit produced was its warning to rulers that they 
owed duties to the governed, and that they must be careful to 
regard their wishes and interests. The moment the mass of man- 
kind learn that they are contractors in the matter of their govern- 
ment, notwithstanding they may be put in a false position, they 
look about them to discover whether they have received the 
thing contracted for. In this search, it is needless to say, every 
variety of conclusion will be arrived at. But in the main, good 
will result, as we will now endeavor to show. 

The only serious evil which could result from this doctrine, 
would be the danger of overturning government, however inexpe- 
dient such a measure may be. To tell men that they have gov- 
ernment under contract, when they have been accustomed to re- 
gard their rulers as having them under levy, would seem to be the 
same as urging them to the extreme of fault-finding and discon- 
tent, regardless of the real excellence of the system under which 
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they live, or of the incidental blessings they reap from it. There 
is a bad tendency in our nature to destroy whatever we suddenly 
learn we have the power of destroying, and this particularly ap- 
plies to those artificial barriers,which men are apt to conceive they 
can displace for the fantastic creatures of their own imagination. 
Fortunately, however, there are two prevailing principles which 
neither time nor prejudice can ever destroy. One is, in the phys- 
ical world, that every thing seeks a state of rest and resists mo- 
tion : The other, in the world of morals, that Peace is preferable 
to war. Thus, rest and peace are the great designs of nature. 
Unreasonable resistance to government would certainly be the 
consequence of Locke’s doctrine were it not for these, but, thanks 
to the great author of all things, these conflicting provisions in 
his economy are so truly balanced that the result of their mutual 
operation is the general advancement of society, instead of that 
perfect chaos or stagnation which would ensue were either allowed 
to go uncontrolled by the other. 

It is seldom the mere love of change carries men to the extent 
of overturning government, when there is no good reason for 
doing so. The operation of the other principle, however, has car- 
ried men to the other extreme in every age ; as is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the case of the Romans. Here, inertness and effem- 
inacy succeed the most courageous energy and manly heroism the 
world ever saw. ‘To such a mortifying extent was this the case, 
that it seems almost a tax upon our credulity to believe, that the 
same people which conquered nearly all Europe, and whose simple 
name, ‘‘ Roman,’’ was a passport among nations, could reach such 
a pitch of imbecility and baseness, by tolerating gross encroach- 
ments on their rights, as not only to submit to the whims and 
slaughters of such blood-thirsty monsters as Nero, Domitian, Tibe- 
rius, but actually to deify them when dead. All this, however, is 
susceptible of ready explanation. 

We may suppose of a government, ever so excellent at its be- 
ginning, and the community ever so free, yct it is impossible for 
its administration to continue a long time without gradual changes 
of first principles, and imperceptible innovations upon first cus- 
toms. Since all the affairs of government must be administered 
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by men, and since all, even the best of men, are imperfect and full 
of error and impurity, these changes and innovations are self-evi- 
dent and inevitable. But the very gradual manner in which they 
are effected, renders it next to impossible for even the most dis- 
contented of the community to perfectly identify the wrong which 
may be alleged to underlic them. It must be something of a gla- 
ring nature which will be even so much as detected by the gene- 
rality of men. 

This was certainly Aristotle’s conviction* when he declared that 
“ Governments somctimes alter without seditions : by petty con- 
tention, as at Herea ; for which purpose they changed the mode 
of clection from votes to lots, and thus got the contentious parties 
chosen ; and by negligence, as when the citizens admit to State 
offices men who are not friends to the constitution ; an event 
which happened at Orus, when the oligarchy of the archons was 
suppressed at the election of Heracleodorus, who changed that 
form of government into a democratic free State. Moreover, they 
change by little and little ; I mean by this that very often great 
alterations silently take place in the form of a government, when 
people overlook small matters ; as at Ambracia,” etc., etc. Plato 
entertained the same idea as the result of his observation and his 
reasoning—“ as every thing,” says he, + “which is generated is 
hable to corruption, neither will such a constitution (his ideal one) 
as this remain forever, but be dissolved. And its dissolution is 
thus : not only the vegetable species, but likewise the animal, has 
seasons of fertility and sterility of soul as well as of body, when 
their revolutions complete the periphery of their respective orbits, 
which are shorter to the shorter lived, and contrarywise to such 
as are the contrary.’’ And how applicable to government is the 
exclamation ascribed by Herodotus to Solon—“Thus, then, O,Cre- 
sus, is man completely the sport of vicissitude!” History, in 
fact, is so full of the evidence of these gradual imperceptible 
changes and unobserved vicissitudes, that it remains for us sim- 
ply to advert to them as constituting one chief source of security 
to those governments, which are in the process of change from 
good to bad. 


* Aristotle’s Politics and Economies, B. y., Ch. mm. 
T Plato’s Republic, B. 8, 
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There is another source of this security, and though what 
we are about to say was not addressed to this subject by the 
author, * it is an excellent explanation of it: 


“In whatever way the power came originally to be lodged in one 
man’s hands, or one council’s, or one senates’, and be its origin ever so 
full of fraud or violence, it is actually established, and produces advan- 
tages to the community. It would at first have been for men’s interest to 
agree together and establish some system of authority, and each indi- 
vidual would have found his interest in giving up his own will in order 
to obtain his share of the general protection afforded by an orderly ar- 
rangement, made for the general security against individual violence and 
foreign aggression. But, although no such agreement ever was made, 
because in all likelihood each community arose, in very rude times, 
through accidental circumstances, from very small beginnings, yet the 
same view of each person interested in good order, dictates the propriety 
of maintaining the plan or arrangement actually established in whatever 
way its establishment may originally have been formed. ‘To change it 
would be full of the greatest danger, and bring on much certain and 
immediate suffering to the whole people. Therefore, it is better for the 
people at large to continue obeying the power as it is established than 
to destroy it and try to make another government; or rather to rebel 
and attempt to destroy it—a measure which would be dangeroys and 
hurtful. The government established would, of course, resist; some, 
perhaps many, would take its part civil war would ensuc; and the con- 
sequences would, after all, possibly be only to give more absolute power 
to the rulers, or to place a worst government in the stead of the present. 
Gencral expediency of utility, therefore, the undoubted interest not only 
of the greater number but of almost the whole of the community, is best 
consulted by continuing to obey the established government and not 
secking its destruction, as long as its dominion is tolerably mild and 
beneficial, and as long as the people can hope by fair means to mend it. 
But even in the worst despotisms, and where all improvement is out of 
the question, there is a duty to obey; because, until such a number 
concur in resolving upon a change as shall have power to effect that 
purpose, one or a few ndividuals throwing off the yoke would only insure 
their own destruction; and even were they joined by many more, unless 
the probability of successful resistance were much greater than the pro- 
bability of defeat, as the country at large would be the losers and not 
the gainers, by the unsuccessful struggle, it is disadvantageous to all 
that so considerable a risk should be run except in extreme cases. To 
encounter small hazards is the interest, and may be the duty, of all men, 
in even the ordinary management of their affairs; so it may be their 
interest, and quite consistent with prudence, to encounter great risks 
where the mischief to be apprehended from the worst happening is not 
considerable, and the benefit to be expected from success is great. But 
where the mischief to be apprehended is great—even if the benefit in 


* Brougham’s Political Philosophy, vol. 1. p. 44. On this point sce also 
the closing sentence of chap. v1. book rv. Aristotle’s Politics. 
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view be great also—we must calculate on both sides, and are not at 
liberty, in common prudence, to expose the highest interest to even a 
moderate degree of hazard. No prudent man would think of killing all 
the dogs in a town in order to prevent even a considerable risk of the 
influenza breaking out. But when the consequence of a mad dog’s bite 
is a disease of the most dreadful and fatal kind, quite beyond the reach 
of human art, all agree in the prudence of taking such precautions as 
shall preclude even the least risk of so great a calamity. So civil war is 
an evil of the very worst description; it is, indeed, the greatest of 
national calamities. Therefore, in considering whether or not it is pru- 
dent and justifiable to resist an established government, the great proba- 
bility of vast mischief being, at all events in the first instance, occasioned, 
must always be taken into account. In truth, it is nearly the certain 
consequence of resistance. But the resistance may also fail to succeed, 
the government may remain as bad or even worse than before. Then 
we have to reckon what chance there is of this last of all calamities be- 
falling us, namely, the evil of civil war with a defeat and more oppres- 
sive despotism than ever being established. If there be but a considera- 
ble danger of this, we have no right to resist ; because there would be no 
prudence, no common sense in trying the experiment unless we were 
nearly certain to succeed. So, even if we were nearly certain of suc- 
ceeding, as the civil commotion is of itself a grievous infliction upon all 
classes, there is no prudence and no sense in bringing such an evil upon 
the community, unless the present evils are of a very bad kind. Com- 
mon reason teaches us that itis far better to bear with much, than to pay 
such a price for even a successful attempt to change our condition. 
Therefore, we never can act with a tolerably rational regard to our own 
interests, or with any regard to our duty to our fellow-countrymen, if 
we resist the established government, unless its mischief and our suffer- 
ings under it and from it are such as to justify us—first, in encountering 
the certain evils of the struggle, and next in running the risk of a failure. 
The mischiefs of the existing system must, therefore, have become alinost 
unbearable, and the probability of the resistance succeeding must be 
very great compared with the risk of its failing, before man can be justi- 
fied in beginning a resistance. This is the rule of reason and prudence, 
and this is the foundation of the duty of obedience, even in circumstances 
so unfavorable that a change of government, could it be brought about 
safely, would be the greatest benefit to the people. 

“Tn all cases, therefore, both where the existing government is as 
advantageous as possible to the people—where it is much less beneficial 
than it might be, but may reasonably be expected to improve in a peace- 
able way, and where it is extremely bad without chance of peaceable 
amendment—the duty of obedience is founded upon the same principle, 
the general interest or advantage of the whole. In the first case the 
community is interested in things remaining as they are; a change would 
be hurtful, and it is, therefore, wrong ‘because hurtful to the people to 
attempt it. In the second case a change would be very desirable, but 
as the means happily exist of accomplishing it safely and without en- 
countering cither evil or risk in the transaction, it would be hurtful to 
the community, and, therefore, wrong, and indeed irrational to attempt 
any sudden and violent alteration of the existing order of things. In 
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the third case there is no hope for the people but in an attempt to change 
by force ; but before it is prudent to make the effort they must be sure 
that they suffer so much as to make it worth their while, that is worth 
the while of the community at large to undergo the great evils of civil 
war ; and they must, above all, be sure that, even if it would be prudent 
to undergo those evils, the chances are much greater of success than of 
failure in the enterprise. Till then—till both these things concur to 
justify the effort—it is hurtful to the people, and, therefore, wrong to 
resist even this bad and unchanging despotism. 

“The foundation of government—that is of the duty to obey in the 
subjects—has by many been sought in what lawyers term prescription ; 
that is to say, in long and indeed immemorial usage or possession. ‘There 
can be no doubt that this gives great weight and authority to every gov- 
ernment and consequently materially strengthens its power. Not only 
immemorial possession of the supreme power, or the existence of any 
government for a known long period of time, gives great strength and 
stability to that government, even the date and circumstances of whose 
beginning are ascertained. Men have a national tendency to acquiesce 
in whatever they find established, and the longer the period of the estab- 
lishment the more ready and and cheerful will be their acquiescence. 
This disposition has its origin to a great degree in habit and the associa- 
tion of ideas, because we naturally like to lean towards what we have 
always been accustomed to, and what is mixed up with all our recollec- 
tions, connected with all our feelings and pursuits, and related as it were 
to all that belongs to us. But the disposition to favor things long 
established has another and a more reasonable cause also. When any 
particular arrangement has been for a course of ages adopted everything 
also has become adapted to it, andas it were, fitted and dovetailed into 
it; so that many things have been voluntarily and purposely settled in 
such a way as to suit it, and many arrangements have been made which 
would, but for the existence of the old system, have been differently 
contrived. There is thus a manifest convenience, and indeed real ad- 
vantage, in keeping up the fundamental system, in preserving. the 
ground-work upon which so much has been built, and not rashly chang- 
ing or destroying what, if destroyed, must pull down with it much that 
we have had the labor of making and naturally should desire to preserve. 
Again, there is always considerable risk in change; and we know the 
worst of whatever has been long tried, whereas, of what is to be new in 
in all respects we never can for a long time see and know all the 
imperfections.” 


There is also the moral influence of government over the minds 
of individual men, by which the former seldom makes an approach 
to despotism without, in a corresponding degree, debasing the 
latter. One after another the petty usurpations are submitted to, 
till the people become not only reconciled to, but actually advo- 
cates of them. 

Thus, with the four principles now enumerated, viz: 1. The 
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gradual nature of the changes in the character of government, 
which renders men comparatively unaware of them; 2. The moral 
influence of government in debasing the public mind, in proportion 
as it becomes corrupt; 3. The expediency and utility of submit- 
ting to evils which we know, rather than fly to those we know not 
of; 4. And the principle of prescription, it is demonstrated that 
men will seldom resist their rulers, even when such resistance 
would be morally justified. And it was owing to this that Locke’s 
idea of contract between the rulers and the ruled, so far from 
producing evil consequences, was productive of great good, in 
spite of the fallacy it involved. 

Hobbes detected the absurdity of Locke’s theory, and advanced 
his own, which was, in one sense, altogether true, but which we 
hope yet to show has not, to this day, been carried out to its 
proper and legitimate extent. He declared that all government 
existed by virtue of an implied or real compact, not between the 
people and their rulers, but between the people themselves. This 
is now the accepted doctrine, and will be discussed when the con- 
stitution and government of South Carolina comes to be more 
minutely considered. But this theory of the Philosopher of 
Malmesbury cannot be said to have originated entirely with him. 
The idea, we think, seems to pervade’ many of the chapters of 
Aristotle, and is almost definitely conveyed when he says,* “The 
law is an agreement, a pledge between the citizens, of their in- 
tending to do justice to each other, though not sufficient to make 
all the citizens just and good.” 

We need scarcely say this has always been the doctrine of 
South Carolina. The concluding portion of the preamble to our 
constitution of March, 1776; the enacting clause of the constitu- 
tion of 1778, and the first section of the declaration of rights in 
our present compact, fully testify to this. 

Let us now recapitulate briefly. Government, we have said, is 
the result of man’s nature, he being a social and a political being. 
It is brought about by society to perform those offices which re- 
quire special agencies, and which could not be effectually executed 
by the mere general consent of mankind. Socicty is the condition 
in which man is designed to live, and all who enter it must resign 


* B. ui. ch. 1x. Politics and Economics. 
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to its control and that of its agents whatever “natural liberty” 
they may pretend to be invested with. Since there are various 
species and races of men, forming different communities and hay- 
ing different social customs and manners, wants and qualifications, 
there will always be various forms of government; and since the 
legitimate object of each is the same—the assistance of society in 
the pursuit of human happiness—no one form can be said to be 
invariably best, that being alone the best which best adapts itself 
to a given people. And it is the destiny of every government 
(as, in fact, may be said of all human institutions) gradually to 
change its character, if not its form; in view of all which a few 
collateral considerations present themselves. 

In the first place, it seems unquestionable that there can never 
be a fixed criterion or standard, by which the excellence of gov- 
ernment is to be absolutely determined. The nearest approach 
to this would be the apparent amount of individual happiness and 
prosperity which is found to exist. But the very nature of these 
things, precluding any but a comparative view, and that only ap- 
proximate and imperfect, renders it impossible to establish a fixed 
standard. Neither the stability, permanence, freedom, aggran- 
disement, tyranny, nor the conquests, the magnificence, the power 
nor the wealth of which a system is capable, afford us aid in 
forming this judgment. And no better proof of this can be de- 
sired than the gross absurdities into which all have fallen who 
have attempted to create model constitutions and governments, 
and the flat contradictions into which all have been led who have 
attempted to define them. Aristotle, with all his knowledge of 
the many existing governments of his time, repeatedly contradicts 
himself when treading on this forbidden ground; and, in spite of 
his repeated attempts to conclude what State is best, he is forced 
to admit * “that it may happen that, though one form of govern- 
ment may be better than another, yet oftentimes nothing prevents 
another from being preferable to it in particular circumstances 
and for particular purposes.’’ Witness also the glaring case of 
“The fundamental constitutions of Carolina’’—the deliberate 


* B. rv. ch. x1. See also ch. vir. same book and B. y. ch. vin. 
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work of such a genius as Joun Locke!—in which palatines, ad- 
mirals, chamberlains, chancellors, constables, chief justices, high 
stewards and treasurers, as well as landgraves and casiques, and 
lords of signories, Baronies, precincts and manors, and, at the 
foot of all, leetmen and commons, are solemnly drawn up, as it 
were, in line of battle, under no less than one hundred and 
twenty articles, “‘every part whereof,” saith the last in number, 
‘shall be and remain the sacred and unalterable form and rule of 
government of Carolina forever.” Carolina! a distressed colony, 
or rather company of adventurers, who, at the very time these 
grand arrangements were making for their unalterable govern- 
ment, would have thought themselves fortunate to command a 
single regiment of disciplined soldiery and a few small craft to 
cruise along the coast; the very charter under which they em- 
barked from the mother country being of but six or seven years’ 
standing. Thus was a system devised for the government of a 
few thousand poor and suffering colonists, scattered over a com- 
paratively vast and absolutely unexplored territory, which was ten 
thousand times better calculated to suit some densely-populated and 
wealthy district of the old world; and this scheme was conceived 
by a mind of the highest order! 

Logically viewed, then, no doubt can remain that it is beyond 
the province of man to set up an arbitrary standard, whereby the 
excellence of governmental forms and constitutions can be pro- 
perly decided. But reason sometimes falls to the ground in 
the face of facts, Let him, then, who will, take the world’s his- 
tory, and determine, if he can, which form has invariably been 
best and which worst in its operations and its effects. For our- 
selves, we are content with a single comparison and a single pro- 
minent instance. Guizot* presents the former; the latter is 
found in the Italian republics, but more particularly in the Vene- 
tian.t The French Secretary makes this forcible reflection: 


* History of the Origin of Representative Government in Europe, part 1, 
Lecture v1. 

+ Dr. Lieber, in his Manual of Political Ethics, ( Boston: Little & Brown, 
1847; part 1, ch. 10,) conveys an idea differing from ours, yet in keepin 
with and illustrative of our views. “Since government,” says he, “is that 
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“We may sometimes see governments of apparently the most oppo- 
site character produce the same effects. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, representative government raised England to the 
highest elevation of moral and material prosperity ; and France, during 
that same period, increased in splendor, wealth and enlightenment, under 
an absolute monarchy. I do not intend by this to insinuate the impres- 
sion that forms of government are unimportant, and that all produce re- 
sults of equal quality and value; I merely wish to hint that we should 
not appreciate them by only a few of their results, or by their exterior 
indications. In order fully to appreciate a government, we must pene- 
trate into its essential and constituent principles. We shall then per- 
ceive that many governments, which differ considerably in their forms, 
are referable to the same principles; and that others, which appear to 
resemble one another in their forms, are, in fundamental respects, 
different.” 


And for the evidence of history, take but a glance at the career 
of Venice, a republic which, both for its external and internal 
features of succcssful government, has been more celebrated than 
any in Italy, and, upon a just comparison, surpassed, in many im- 
portant respects, any power in Europe. Attila’s invasion drove 
many of the people of Aquileia, Padua, the ancient province of 


institution or organism by which the State endeavors to obtain and secure 
the objects of the State, the excellence of government naturally depends 
upon what these objects are, and upon the people for whom it exists and 
through whom it operates. People, in this sense, does not only mean the 
respective individuals, separate and for themselves, but these individuals 
considered in the various relations in which, according to place and time, 
they must move. * * * * * * Kach great period in history, that is, 
cach period in which the activity of man is directed with peculiar intensity 
toward the obtaining of some great end, the realization of some great idea, 
carries within it its own standard. We become, therefore, in the same degree, 
unjust, and obtain a distorted view of truth, as we apply the standard of one 
conspicuous period to another. The legislation of Moses, whose object was 
to lead bondsmen into liberty, and to manifest the belief in one God, cannot 
be correctly understood in judging it by the standard of the Spartan consti- 
tution. The laws, digested and amended by Lycurgus, eight hundred years 
before Christ, and for a small State, do not give us the test to try the excel- 
lence or badness of the reign of Charlemagne, cight hundred years after 
Christ, over a variety of discordant and unruly tribes, whose first essential 
want was pacification. England, under Elizabeth, with a bull of Pius V. 
hanging over her, and preceded by monarchs so violent as Henry VIII. and 
Mary, had to strive for different objects than under the administration of an 
Earl Grey.” 
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Venetia, and others of the surrounding region, from their com- 
fortable and fertile homes to the barren rocks of the Adriatic 
coast and the unwholesome marshes of the Rivo Alto. Thus did 
the Venetians spring from a collection of refugees from many 
different districts of Italy, and, having chosen a home which was 
both sterile and unhealthy, they were forced to look abroad for 
the means of subsistence, and consequently became a purely 
maritime and commercial people. In their earlier times, it is 
evident they were reared in the strict schools of vigilance and ad- 
versity. Withdrawn, in a measure, from the rest of Italy, they 
escaped the devastations of that distracted country, and were 
enabled to form regulations for their own government and pros- 
perity. They were never entirely subdued by the barbarians, and 
when, at one time, all Italy was enslaved either by the Pope, the 
Emperor of Greece, or Pepin of France, the Venetians gave obe- 
dience to neither, but were alone in the enjoyment of their liberty. 
From sucha people, one might well look for a government of 
their own choice, and of a permanent and stable character, which 
in fact they had. They survived to bring their system to perfec- 
tion, and to become the terror of the seas, the dread of all the 
Italian States, and even, it would seem, to be feared by the ultra- 
montane princes. 

Until near the close of the seventh century, the government of 
the Venetians was simple and local, but, at this time, when they 
were threatened with the united invasion of Lombards and Scla- 
yonians, it was strengthened and consolidated under a Doge and 
General Assembly. After the lapse of a hundred years, they 
were forced by the Carlovignian prices to abandon their capital 
and change the seat of government. Venice was now built. At 
the close of the tenth century, their Dalmatian conquests were 
complete. The crusades then, by the great stimulus they im- 
parted to the commerce of Venice, resuscitated her energies, 
which had been sadiy enervated by the desperate Morosini and 
Caloprini struggles, factious commotions not less vindictive and 
hurtful than those of the Guelphs and Ghibellines of Italy, or of 
York and Lancaster, of England. Thus revived, another hundred 
years witnessed in Venice the most rapid strides in wealth, power 
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and fame. The popular assemblies of the Pregadi were estab- 
lished, which proved initiatory to the erection, at the close of the 
twelfth century, of the “ Republic” and grand council. Out of 
this sprung a hereditary aristocracy, and finally, the no less infa- 
mous than celebrated, “ Council of Ten,” with all its secret and 
diabolical proceedings. This Council, notwithstanding the re- 
markable fact of its constantly refraining from making itself he- 
reditary, as all admit it may easily have done, soon absorbed all 
the powers of government, and became in effect the Venetian go- 
vernment. A government which survived in its might nearly four 
hundred years, and only met its downfall in the great scourge 
which the French Revolution inflicted on all Europe. A govern- 
ment whose senate, like that of ancient Rome, became a model for 
other States, and whose very politicians, counsellors and generals 
were the envy of other powers; under whose protection, to say 
nothing of patronage, existed the most civilized people on earth, 
and the arts and sciences, as well as commerce, flourished to a 
surpassing extent ; and withal, one which had not only the fear of 
those who could be dangerous, but the respect and good will of 
those who could be serviceable, as a certain test of its power and 
its permanence. 

No government was ever more stable or more free from rebel- 
lions and revolutions, nor has any ever exerted a greater propor- 
tion of foreign influence, when the population is considered. Rome 
is always cited as the great mistress of nations, and the lasting 
monument of the extent to which conquest may be carried; but 
Rome, except in one or two instances, never was called upon to 
cope with a power equally advanced and skilful with herself, 
whereas, Venice, upon all occasions, had to grapple with equals 
at least ; and we must remember she once kept all Italy at bay, 
and such were her strides, that Austria, France and Spain, headed 
and blessed by no less a personage than the Pops, had to ally 
themselves to check her conquests. England is constantly pointed 
to as the embodiment of colonial aggrandizement and maritime 
wealth, but it is well known that Venice, with a population never 
equal to that of South Carolina, perhaps hardly more than half 
as great, has had to subject her—and her Council of Ten— 
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nearly four million of men, a proportion of provincial subjects, 
fully five times as great as that of England at the present day. 

It is of no matter that the commereial wealth of Venice ena- 
bled the Council of Ten to effect such astonishing results; the 
profound though unprincipled policy of the Council, and the ra- 
pid though murderous execution of its plans ensured success. It 
was a strong, stable, wealthy and victorious government, yet who 
will say it was such as would be best for all nations? While it 
united with its stability and vigor, the happy facility of develop- 
ing the resources of its citizens, and retaining the good will of the 
common people, who always loved the government, it nevertheless 
was the most contemptuous of principle and justice, and the most 
ruthless and despicably cruel of any power recorded in history. 
The grand carnivals of the monster Nero are to be regarded as 
evidences of the degradation of the Romans. But the proceed- 
ings of the Council of Ten were the recognized policy of a re- 
public in no wise behind the age or degraded from its former ad- 
vancement. Nero was also the exception, the Council was the 
rule. And could such a system be held up for the adoption of 
mankind? Who has forgotten the fate of Carmagnola, the great 
captain of his age, whose excruciating tormentors tore open the 
half-healed wounds he had received in their service and in their 
defence, and who, with a gag upon his mouth, was executed in 
public as a common felon ?—all this the reward of greatness! 
The work of ten envious friends, ennobled with the name of 
Counsellors and Republicans. The secret strangling of the Car- 
rara family is another, and the brutal treatment of the Foscaris, 
still another evidence of the unscrupulous viciousness of the 
Council, which, let us remember, was not even hereditary. To 
this, then, must he inevitably come, who seeks to set up a stan- 
dard of excellence for government—he must return to the very 
point from which he set out, and ask, what, after all, is human 
happiness ? 

This portion of the subject may be dismissed with the reflec- 
tion, that after everything is said and done, since government is 
but auxiliary to society, it is not to be expected to afford primary 
benefits to mankind. It is to the every-day events of society, it 
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is to the moral curbing of human passions and the gentle suasion 
of civilization and Christianity which society fosters, that men 
must look for those enduring comforts and securities with which 
they desire to be blessed. In government there must always be 
more to lament than rejoice in; and even in the best code of laws 
we must look more for error than perfection. 

There is a difference between States and Governments which 
we propose now briefly to consider and explain, for it is one which 
should be thoroughly understood by the political reasoner, but 
which, unfortunately, is but too seldom duly appreciated; and 
this unaccountable ignorance on the part of otherwise enlightened 
masses of people is, we are induced to believe, one of the most 
fruitful sources of the false doctrines and mad theories of the 
day. Having already stated the nature and principal functions 
of government, our present object will be fully accomplished by 
a similar course of remark in relation to the thing called State ; 
the difference will then be apparent. 

What is a State? has been a standing question since the world 
began, for widely different ideas have been attached to the word 
at different periods, and by different philosophers. Some have 
sought to destroy individuality, and blend, by physical means, 
the entire community into one absolute moral being ; others have 
gone a step further, and sunk, not only the individual, but the 
family and -property, into the monstrous conglomerated ONE. 
These were the doctrines of some of the ancients. Rousseau, 
also, seems to have been, with many other moderns, tainted with 
them. On the other hand, by moral and imaginary perversions 
of physical facts and laws, individuality, family and property 
have been indeed recognized, but only as subordinate and by suf- 
ferance, under the divine majesty of one man. ‘This is the basis 
of monarchical absolutism; the former, that of the socialists and 
communists of France, and of democratic absolutism everywhere. 
These, however, are differences in theory only, and will always 
subsist, if not in a practical form, at least in the imaginations of 
frenzied or misguided men. ‘The practical and historical differ- 
ences of meaning which have been attached to the word are far 
more important to the serious thinker. 
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It may at first sight appear a thoughtless or even reckless as- 
sertion to say that States, in the sense in which we now use the 
term, never existed till modern times ; that they were totally un- 
known to the ancients, and only existed in their germ during the 
middle ages. Yet there would be no lack of truth in the asser- 
tion. Ancient States were cities with conquered provinces 
attached and subjected to them; modern States include vast ter- 
ritories as one of their most essential elements. It is true, Paris 
and London, from their antiquity and population, are formidable 
points in the geography and strategy of France and Great 
Britain. They are the capitals of those States; and the Bastile and 
the Tower of London have each served as terrible depositories of 
despotic vengeance. So also have the mobs of Paris and the 
London populace made important turns in the scales of empire 
and power; but what is Paris or London now, in the face of a 
few districts of either France or England, with the deadly imple- 
ments of modern warfare in their hands, and the dreadful blight 
of famine, which they may always add to the other horrors of a 
siege? When the Genoese first used the then recent Dutch in- 
vention of artillery in laying siege to Venice, they struck a 
greater blow against the iron rule of great cities and the enslave- 
ment of provinces, than any one physical cause we can at present 
call to mind; and, perhaps, next to the art of printing, the use 
of siege trains, and of all heavy ordnance, has contributed more 
than any similar physical cause to the development of our modern 
system of States. Walled towns were once the pre-requisite of 
States, but now the huge mortar and the deadly Paixhan are 
sufficient to thunder forth the requiem of any city in Christendom. 
It is said, the cackling of a few geese once saved the “ Eternal 
City ;” but in modern times, a continued shower of bomb-shells 
and rockets would raise such a din and commotion, that even a 
Cesar would fain depart from his seven hills, and stake the fate 
of his empire on the open plain. But we are digressing, and 
must beg, by way of atonement, to return directly to the subject, 
in the words of another, whose writings are never irrelevant, 
‘“‘Had the ancients possessed other free states than city-states, 
they would have been forced out of this position,” says Dr. Lieber, 
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in discussing a subject. not altogether disconnected with our own,* 
“but there were no states in antiquity, if we take the term in the 
adaptation in which we use it, when we mean sovereign political 
societies spreading over extensive territories, and forming an or- 
ganic legal whole. Even the vast monarchies of ancient Asia 
were conglomerated conquests with much of what has just been 
called a city-state. Nineveh, Babylon, were mighty cities that 
swayed over vast dominions as mistresses, but did not form part 
of a general State in the modern term.”’ 

“There was no State proper in the middle ages,” he continues. 
“The feudal system is justly called a system; it was no State,” 
&e., &e. What, then, let us inquire, do moderns mean by State ? 

In the act of 1777, establishing an oath of allegiance to South 
Carolina, we read, “I, , do acknowledge the State of South 
Carolina is, and of right ought to be, a free, independent, and 
sovereign State,” &c. In the similar act of 1778, “I, 0) 
swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the State of 
South Carolina,” &c., and that I will, without delay, report “all 
plots and conspiracies that shall come to my knowledge against 
the said State,” &. And the 10th article of the amendments to 
the federal compact reads thus, “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
What now, in all these and a thousand other recurrencies in our 
constitutional documents of the word State, is meant? This is 
the true question to be put and answered by the political student 
of this country. Ancient nations are only of incidental import- 
ance in this regard; for, since it is obvious that, in former times, 
very different ideas were held from the present day, it is plain 
that moderns, and particularly we of the United States, whose 
institutions are comparatively swz generis, are competent to give 
our own definition of so prominent a term in our political nomen- 
clature. We cannot refrain, however, from quoting a few pas- 
sages of Aristotle, as strikingly illustrative of this :¢ 


* Civil Liberty, &e., vol. 1, p. 63. 
+ Aristotle’s Politics, B. ILI, ch. 1 and 9. 
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“ Eyery one who inquires into the nature of governments, and what 
and of what kind are its several forms, should make this almost his first 
question, what isa State? or upon this point there is a dispute ; for 
some persons say, the State did this or that; while others say it was not 
the State, but the oligarchy, or the tyrant. We sce, too, that the State 
is the only object which both the politician and the legislator have in 
view in all they do; but government is a certain ordering of those who 
live as embers of a State. Now since a State is a collective body, and, 
like other wholes, composed of many parts, it is evident that our first 
point must be to inquire what a citizen is; fora State or city is a cer- 
tain number of citizens. 

“ Whoever has a right to take part in the judicial and executive part 
of government in any State, him we call a citizen of that place; and a 
State, in one word, is a collective body of such persons, sufficient in 
themselves for all the purposes of life. 

‘“‘Tt is evident that a State is not a mere community of place, nor es- 
tablished for the sake of mutual safety or traffic, but that these things are 
the necessary consequences of a State, although they may all exist where 
there is no State ; but a State is a society of ea: wee together with 
their families and their children, to live well, for the sake of a perfect 
aud independent life; and for this purpose it is necessary that they 
should live in one place, and intermarry with each other. Hence in all 
cities there are family meetings, clubs, sacrifices, and public entertain- 
ments to promote fricndship ; fora love of sociability is friendship itself; 
so that the end for which a State is established is that the inhabitants 
of it may live happily ; and these things are conducive to that end; for 
it is a community of families and villages, formed for the sake of a per- 
fect independent life; that is, us we have already said, for the sake of 
living well and happily. The political State, therefore, is founded not 


for the purpose of men’s merely living together, but for their living as 
men ought.” 


Let us now enquire what is meant by State in our constitu- 
tional documents. In the first place, powers are mentioned as 
being reserved to the ‘ States,” or to ‘the people; and from 
this it is evident that “the people” are not “the State.” It is 
also clear that the “ government” is not “the State;” for, says 
the preamble to the constitution of South Carolina, ‘We, the 
Delegates of the people of the State of South Carolina, in General 
Convention met, do ordain and establish this Constitution for zts 
government.’ From this we see “the State’ existed before the 
govermment was ordained and establisbed ; hence “ the govern- 
ment’ cannot be the State. But, says the federal compact, “the 
Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from cach State, chosen by the Legislature thereof ;’”” while “ the 
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House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States.’’ Senators, 
then, may be said to represent the State, and Representatives the 
people of the State. The State is the constituent of the Senator, 
the people are the constituents of the Representative. Now, 
though the Senators are chosen by the Legislature, they do not, 
properly speaking, represent that body alone, for it is a part of 
the government. and we have just seen that the government is 
not the State. Do they then represent what the Legislature re- 
presents? If so, the Legislature represents the State. But 
what does this body represent? It represents the people and 
their property ; for one half the members of one house are appor- 
tioned according to taxable property, and all the members of the 
other represent arbitrary divisions of the territory. Do the Sen- 
ators represent this? It is now evident that, by this course of 
reasoning, we will never reach any but a negative conclusion. 
Let us, then, adopt another. 

The graceful imagination of a poet has undertaken to define a 
State. “What constitutes a State?” it is asked : 


“ Not high-raised battlements, or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
No! Men, high-minded men, 
Men, who their duties know ; 


But know their rights; and knowing, dare maintain. 


These constitute a State !” 


But this has merit only as a fine sentiment happily expressed. 
It is, indeed, admirably calculated to impress on men’s minds 
that they and not their rulers constitute the State; and it is a 
refreshing antipode of the youthful unction of Louis XIV.— 
“ [ Etat c’est mot’’—but it leaves us only a vague apprehension 
of the truth. It is, in fact, a poctical summary of Bacon’s essay 
on “ The True Greatness of Kingdoms and Istates,” in which he 
says, * 

“The greatness of an estate in bulk and territory doth fall under 
measure, and the greatness of finances and revenue doth fall under com- 


* Bacon’s Works, London, 1824, vol. 2, Essay No. 29. 
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putation. The population may appear by musters; and the number 
and greatness of cities and towns by cards and maps. But yet there 
is not anything amongst civil affairs more subject to error than the 
right valuation and true judgment concerning the power and forces 
of an estate. 

“Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races of horses, 
chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery and the like: all this 
is but a shecp in a lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition of the 
people be stout and warlike. Nay, number itself, in armies, importeth 
not much, where the people is of weak courage: for, as Virgil saith, it 
never troubles a wolf how many the sheep be. q 

“To conclude : no man ean, by care taking, as the Scripture saith, 
add a cubit to his stature, in this little model of a man’s body; but in 
the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power of 
princes or estates to add amplitude and greatness to their kingdoms. 
For by introducing such ordinances, constitutions and customs, as we 
have now touched, they may sow greatness to their posterity and suc- 


cession.” 

But neither the poet nor the philosopher thus leave us a defi- 
nite idea of what a State may correctly be defined to be. 

In the Encyclopedia Americana a State is defined—“‘ A body 
politic; an association of men for political ends, the object of 
which is well expressed in the term Commonwealth—i. e., common 
good. Experience as well as reason shows that the isolated indi- 
vidual can attain but very imperfectly the ends of his being, and 
instinct early leads men to form unions for promoting the good 
of each by the power of all. Such a union is a State,” Ke. 

But, with all deference to the learned authors of that truly 
valuable compendium, we still need a more precise definition. 
We have to inquire, what is a body politic? what a common- 
wealth? &. And if a mere association of men for political ends 
be a State, then the political parties of the day may in a certain 
sense be called States; for they are such associations for such 
ends. But, even regarding the explanation there given in its 
gencral sense, we venture to say it is a better definition of society 
at large than State in its proper sense, or in the modern sense at 
least. The latest work of the principal editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia, however, conveys the precise idea of a modern State, and 


for fullness combined with concise expression, is probably the best 
explanation we can give :* 


* Lieber’s Civil Liberty, &e., vol. 1, p. 51. 
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“The State is a society, or union of men—a sovereign society and a 
socicty of human beings, with an indellible character of individuality. 
The State is moreover an institution which acts through government, a 
contrivance which holds the power of the whole, opposite to the indi- 
vidual. Since the State, then, implies a society which acknowledges no 
superior, the idea of self- determination applied to it means that, as a 
unit and opposite to other States, it be independent, not dictated to by 
foreign governments, nor dependent upon them any more than itself has 
freely assented to be, by treaty and upon the principles of common jus- 
tice and morality, and that it be allowed to rule itself, or that it have 
what the Greeks chiefly meant by the word autonomy. The term State, 
at the same time, meansa society of men, that is, of beings with individ- 
ual destinies and responsibilities, from which arise indévfdual riyhts, 
that show themselves the clearer and become more important as man ad- 
vances in political civilization.” 


From this may be seen the importance of a clear understanding 
of the term State. It has so many bearings, and is to be viewed 
from so many different points, that a thorough comprehension of 
them all is indispensable to him who desires a knowledge of poli- 
tical philosophy ; and this is particularly the case in the United 
States, and when our reasoning is to be directed to the institu- 
tions and politics of this country. 

The State is a socdety and an znstitution. It is a society, be- 
cause it is an association of individuals for a common end. It 
has its foundation in the human heart; it originates always in the 
same idea of reciprocity and justice; it is invariably developed 
apace with the principal relations and responsibilities of man ; 
it combines, associates and unites all the elements of human 
progress which, but for its being essential in our nature, would 
otherwise come in conflict and destroy each other, or remain in- 
active and useless. It is an institution, because, though it must 
exist in spite of man, it may yet be characterized, made eventual, 
and even instituted by man, and it has as one of its essentials, 
the self-sufficient principle of existence—the independent organic 
vitality—which must belong to at least every cumulative institu- 
tion. As a society, it has been most appropriately termed jural 
indicating its object to be right and justice. As an institution, 
it is supreme or sovereign, being above all other institutions, in- 
asmuch as it exists before all, and is, in fact, co-existent and co- 
extensive with humanity. It is a power, from the very necessity 
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of its existence. And this necessity of existence imposes at once 
the attributes of supremacy or sovereignty and completeness; 
qualities, in fact, which are inherent in the State. But, since it 
is organic, it must have a plurality of functions as well as of 
members; and since it is a power, its action must be harmonious 
and in unison with its end and object. Hence the members are 
organized, and the functions performed as a unit. This unit, the 
unavoidable consequence of these necessities, is the subordinate 
institution called government, of the nature and object of which 
we have already endeavored to give some explanation. Thus we 
are brought to the conclusion that government, though not the 
State, is an unavoidable, indispensable, and essential element in 
the State. 

Let us now inquire what are the members of the State, and 
what its objects. 

If those elements, without which it is impossible for a State to 
exist, can be called members, a very considerable number may be 
summed up. Population—that is, men, women and children, 
whether bond or free, or both—territory, property, laws, officers, 
armies, navies, courts, &c., &c., are all essential to the existence 
of States. Are they, on this account, members of the State? 
Air, water, &c., are indispensable elements of support to the ani- 
mal frame; are they members? The human mind, and the in- 
stinct of brutes, are utterly essential; are they members of the 
body which the serve to control and preserve? Man, being an 
organic body, the co-operative functions of which are manifestly 
divisible into two grand classes, mental and physical, it follows 
that his mind is as truly a part of him as the matter which forms 
his visible body. Besides, the preservation and development of 
the latter are just as necessary to the continuance of the former, 
as the healthful existence of the former is to the well-being of the 
latter. In this respect the mind is the active, the body the pas- 
sive agent in the organic whole. The one wills, the other per- 
forms. And so it is, we think, in the State. Its members may 
be classed into active and passive agents; Man and Law being 
active, the rest passive. The former will, the latter perform. 
Society, that is, man and the laws he makes, cither conjointly 
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with or directly through government, directs; the rest obey. 
Bonaparte, the representative of the French State, directed the 
conquest of Europe; his armies executed it. The General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, embodying the authority of the State, 
enacts laws for the protection of property, of reputation, or of 
life, or of liberty, industry, &c.; the passive agents obey ; pros- 
perity, peace and security result. Again: is the Amazon no 
important part of the empire of Brazil? Or is the land lying 
between the Atlantic Ocean, Georgia, and North Carolina an in- 
significant member of the State of South Carolina ? 

As to the objects of the State, it is plain that they are those 
of society. The State protects the individual and his property ; 
but, in order to do this, it must protect ctself. Hence its power 
and right to hang the traitor, and to confiscate the property of 
its enemies. But, enough of this. We fear our reader is even 
more tired of our jargon than we are. Hence we beg permission 
to define the term State, as it will be intended to be understood 
in the sequel. 

As soon as a large body of men find themselves associated upon 
coterminous territory, with common interests and common dan- 
gers, a series of common impulses, objects and aims, wishes, 
enterprises, schemes and withal vices spring up. In addition to 
these come a set of customs, rights, privileges, manners, conven- 
tional forms and an endless string of results which are universally 
recognised and established. All these together constitute what 
is called the social system. And the tacit and universal assent 
to them, which is, in fact, co-extensive with them, is the thing 
called the “social compact.’’ The community thus brought to- 
gether and united and bound by this system and compact into one 
body, having, as a natural consequence, a common policy in view, 
is appropriately styled the “body politic.” When we add to this 
the occupation of land immediately adjacent, that of one man to 
another, of one family to another, and of one tribe or clan to 
another, we have a very good idea of the elements of a State. 
There is, however, another which must crown the whole before 
the idea is complete. Every element just enumerated may be 
perfectly blended and yet a mere province be the result—a mere 
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tributary or dependent district. The grand cardinal element in 
the structure of States is the exercise of power from which there 
is no appeal save that of arms. There must be a power inherent 
in the community from which no State or individual can find a 
human tribunal to appeal—a power supreme. Let this crowning 
condition be added and the idea of a State is completed. That 
which was dependent becomes independent, and what was provin- 
cial is now sovereign. With this brief explanation let us under- 
stand a State to be—an association of men upon coterminous 
territory, for their mutual security, good conduct and protection 
from each others violence as well as their common defence against 
outward dangers and the general protection, preservation and 
promotion of individual interests, happiness, rights and privileges ; 
having within itself the supreme source of political power and the 
control of its own affairs through the agency of government. 

The ‘social compact” is another term the import of which is 
frequently misunderstood and will be explained at this place. 
We have said that the tacit and universal assent which mankind 
gives to a multitude of practices, customs and policies is called by 
this name. It remains to show the appropriateness of the term 
and its true signification will become evident. Compact means in 
general terms “ an agreement or covenant between two or more 
persons, in which each party binds himself to do or forbear some 
act and each acquires a right to what the other promises.” It is 
not always that such agreements are written, nor is it always 
necessary that they should be formally made to be morally bind- 
ing. ‘Natural law requires that if one person accepts from 
another a service he should render something in return whether 
this be expressly agreed upon or only implied from the nature of 
the undertaking. Mutual promises also are binding, at least by 
natural law, if one of the parties has thereby been induced to act ; 
for if he does not receive the thing stipulated for, he suffers 
wrong.’ From this it appears that compacts may be divided into 
two grand classes—one being express agreements, the other agree- 
‘ments by fair implication. ‘Thus, if we go to a market and stipu- 
late with a vendor to pay a certain price for a certain article the 
terms of agreement are expressed; but if we receive the article 
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without any price being agreed upon, the implication is that we 
should pay the customary sum. It is under the latter class of 
agreements that the social compact falls. It is indeed of an 
infinite number of these little implied agreements that the “com- 
pact’’ is in part made up. But further, there are mutual obliga- 
tions which, without partaking the nature of even a promise, are 
pre-eminently binding among men. It is not enough that men 
should do those things only which they have promised; for, in the 
first place, it is evident no one can foresee the events and circum- 
stances which lie concealed in the future, and, in the second place, 
to do nothing but what one has promised would be to confine hu- 
man existence to the dull routine of mere machinery. There are, 
in fact, a series of obligations of the utmost importance not only 
to the existence of society but to the preservation of the race 
which could in no event take the form of a promise, but which in 
every case it would be. considered criminal to disregard. The 
mariner at sea can not have promised upon a certain day and at 
a certain point to rescue a suffering crew from their impending 
destruction, but when the time and place is reached, if he discovers 
a sinking ship, is his obligation to save the crew a bit the less be- 
cause they are all strangers and he has never promised to come 
to their assistance ? Nature has planted in the human heart not 
only the sympathy which urges us to the help of those in peril, 
but a very keen perception of consequences which teaches us to 
propitiate others lest in our day of need there are none who will 
aid us. These truths are so generally recognised among every 
people that a sort of claim exists for those things which were 
never promised and those services which were never contracted 
for. This claim, falling mutually to the lot of all men, system- 
atises a sort of code from which every man may read the duties 
he must perform to his fellow and the claims he has upon them. 
Both he and they, having thus a system of obligations established 
between them, stand in the true light of contractors. They ex- 
pect from each other certain things and feel that they have a right 
to them, notwithstanding there has been no formal stipulation. 
The drowning man feels that he has a right to the assistance of 
those who surround him, and they, if they fail to render it must 
15 
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ever be conscious of having omitted a most solemn and important 
duty. On the other hand, the condemned murderer having 
violated the dearest right of a fellow man in taking his very life, is 
placed beyond the pale of those motives which induced the rescue 
of the drowning man, and instead of having help he is gibbetted 
without remorse and receives only the commisseration of the sur- 
rounding multitude. 

Upon these and like considerations it is at once seen how well 
applied the word compact is to the social code. But there is 
another view which illustrates the difference between the social 
and all other compacts. In the every day intercourse of life, in 
all our social relations, it is absolutely essential, both to the ex- 
istence of society and the realization of our common ideas of 
justice, that a very considerable degree of confidence must be 
reposed by every man in his neighbor. There are a vast number 
of natural or social laws which look to the opnzon of society alone 
for their execution and these go to make up the social code or 
compact. And the great difference between this and all other 
compacts is that in this there is a degree of obligation beyond the 
reach of all arbitrary or conventional law, and can only be en- 
forced by the public opinion of society as developed in the social 
intercourse of the community; while in all others this involuntary 
obligation is not the grand essential element, but conventional law 
is sufficient to enforce the contract. The penalty of violating a 
great international law, or the severity of the civil code may 
ensure the strictest observance of a compact between the parties 
to which there is no confidence or sense of moral obligation what- 
ever. It is true, in the progress of civilization, it has become the 
duty of legislatures to “provide for special cases, to establish 
certain forms, and to fix according to rules founded upon expe- 
rience the effects of each promise;” but legislation can do no 
more. ‘The law may require a certain ceremony before marriage 
but it is an obligation beyond the reach of all human law that 
alone can effect the observance of the contract. The law may 
give the parent ample authority over the child and require thé 
strictest filial obedience, yet it is purely that engrafted principle 
of our nature, which is refined by our social intercourse, and 
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guarded by the public sentiment of mankind, which forces the wild, 
turbulent, and impetuous youth to regard the commands of his 
feeble and helpless old mother. Like these are those sentiments 
which bind men to their country and convert the mere citizen of 
yesterday into the brave patriot of to-day. Like these are 
those noble principles of allegiance and loyalty which draw 
the faithful subject closer and still closer to the side of his sove- 
reign as adversity, danger and perplexity gather in sombre gloom 
over his State. Like these are those startling impulses of reckless 
daring which hurry men through the hazards of the bloodiest field 
for the romantic honor of a flag, or light up the torches of a Moscow 
for the expulsion of a conquering foe. Like these, in short, are 
all the ties and principles of the social compact—immutable, unal- 
terable and far above the mere drudgery of obedience to laws and 
observance of promises, which only at great risk we can venture 
to violate. In fine, we must understand by the social compact 
not a mere regular agreement in which all the individuals of the 
community have assembled together, and given their hand and 
seal as gages of their acquiescence—but a system of obligations, 
recognitions of right and establishments of duty, which has thrust 
itself upon mankind independently of, and even in spite of arbi- 
trary law. 

The word ‘Sovereign’ has perhaps more than any other been 
indiscriminately misapplied by political writers. It is that which 
at this day should be most thoroughly understood, at least in this 
country. The “sovereign’’ means the source from which all ac- 
knowledged political power emanates. Sovereignty is, humanly 
speaking, supreme power. A power from which there is no ap- 
peal—over which there is no supervisor—and between which and 
another there is no arbiter. Every community having within it- 
self supreme power, together with the other essentials enumera- 
ted, has already been described as a State, but since the com- 
mencement of the American Revolution, the term “ Sovereign 
State,” has got into common use, as though a State, properly 
speaking, could be otherwise than sovereign. “Free, sovereign 
and independent” State, means nothing more than the simple 
word State. They are beautiful pre-fixtures to be sure, and were 
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copiously’ used, as they now are, to impress upon men’s minds the 
fact, that what were once King George’s Provinces, have now be- 
come States, and are, in consequence, free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent. They are not necessary, and only objectionable on the 
ground that their use would seem to imply the existence of States 
which are not free, sovereign and independent, just as the expres- 
sion, cold, frozen ice, would induce the enquiry, whether there 
was any ice which is not cold and frozen. Sovereignty, abstractly 
speaking, is that power by virtue of which a community “may 
adopt whatever laws it pleases for the regulation of its domestic 
concerns, and as to its external relations, is not bound to acknow- 
ledge any superior.” The result of civilization and Christianity 
is a wholesome tempering of this supreme power, and States are 
now considered as ‘‘ having duties to perform, as well as rights to 
enforce, and are bound to the observance of the great principles of 
justice, which are applicable to the relations which subsist between 
each nation and its own subjects, and between each nation and 
every other nation.” 

In States like ours, where the supreme power isin the hands of 
the franchised men—the people—and which are significantly 
called popular sovereignties in contradistinction to monarchies, the 
people have the inalienable right to exercise supreme power over 
themselves and whatever belongs to them, without responsibility, 
under the limitations mentioned above, to any other people. Such 
exercise of power cannot rightfully be questioned, unless it occa- 
sions manifest injury to the people or government which under- 
takes to question it; and in such an event there isno common arbi- 
ter, for all sovereigns are equal, from the very nature of their ex- 
istence, and inasmuch as there is no earthly power superior to 
any. And this brings us to the consideration of the abuses of the 
word which so many have fallen into. 

We constantly hear of “domestic sovereignty” and “foreign 
sovereignty,’ the sovereignty of government, and even of govern- 
ment being partly sovereign and partly not. These errors all flow 
from a mistaken notion of the attributes of supremacy—from the 
idea that sovereignty is a thing capable of subdivision and qualifi- 
cation. Sovereignty must, from its very nature, be indivisible. 
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It is true, powers must be delegated in trust to governments for 
the preservation and development of society, but we must not for- 
get, they are delegated for certain purposes only, and are not 
taken from the sovereign, the great source of all legal power. So 
far from these being a division of sovereignty, the delegated pow- 
ers remain under the immediate supervision of the sovereign, and 
‘revert back whenever the term for which the agency was granted 
has expired, the purposes have failed to be accomplished, or, in 
any other case, under the circumstances of which, the sovercign 
sees fit to recall them. But it is not even optional whether the 
supreme power in States shall be indivisible. It would be as idle 
to attempt to demonstrate the propriety of separating a man’s 
heart from his lungs in order that he may live and be better for it, 
as to attempt to show how sovereignty can exist in fractional parts. 
The very supposition of a division is irreconcilable with the mean- 
ing of supreme power. How can anything be supreme which is 
not complete, and how can anything be complete which is divided ? 
Besides, if a division is possible who is to set limits to it? We 
have seen, and our senses admonish us, that all sovereigns stand 
upon a footing of perfect equality ; and we must remember, if sov- 
ercignty can be divided in one respect it can be in another. If 
one part can be sundered forever so can another, and if two parts 
can be taken away and the sovereign continue upon the same foot- 
ing of equality with those whose parts have not been taken away, 
there is no reason why a third part could not be lopped off and the 
equality be still preserved. This process may be continued till 
all the other parts are gone except one and the result would be a 
State with but one part of sovereignty equal to others which have 
all the parts, or again: Let us suppose a State to have divided its 
supreme power into two equal parts with the same care and pre- 
cision that a yankee fisherman would divide one of his mackerel 
in the curing process. Whatever becomes of one half, the other 
remaining with the State, continues equal with those which are en- 
tire. But suppose the other half given to a company of men. 
Since one half is always equal to the other, this company must be 
as sovereign as the State. But we have just seen, upon the es- 
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tablished principle of equality between States, that this State,with 
its half sovereigh, is equal to all others, and since “ things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each other,” and we have 
the company equal to the State, and the State equal to all other 
States, it follows, the company is equal to any State in Christen- 
dom—a proposition quite as absurd to the political reasoner, as it 
would be to the fisherman that his half mackerel is equal to any of 
the whole ones he has in his assortment. But the absurdity would 
not end with having two parts, each equal to the whole. By the 
same process these halves may be divided into quarters, the quar- 
ters into eighths, and so on, ad infinetwm, until the unprece- 
dented result is attained—an infinite number of parts each equal 
to the whole. The idea of divisibility is thus clearly reduced to 
an absurdity, and it follows thence that no part of sovereignty can 
be taken from a State without annihilating the equality it had, 
virtually divesting it of its entire sovereignty. In short sovereignty 
is indivisible. 

It was the result of this conviction when Alexander Hamilton 
declared, in the Federal Convention, ‘Two sovereignties cannot 
co-exist within the same limits,’ and when Governor Morris, be- 
fore the same body, said, “‘ In all communities there must be one 
supreme power, and one only.”” Mr. Calhoun says, ‘There is 
no difficulty in understanding how powers, appertaining to sove- 
reignty, may be divided, and the exercise of one portion delegated 
to one set of agents, and another to another; or how sovereignty 
may be vested in one man, or in a few, or in many. But how 
sovereignty itself—the supreme power—can be divided, how the 
people of the several States can be partly sovereign and partly 
not sovereign—partly supreme and partly not supreme, it is im- 
possible to conceive. Sovereignty is an entire thing—to divide is 
to destroy it.”” Rousseau goes a step further: “La sowveraineté 
ne peut étre representée, par la méme raison qu’elle ne peut étre 
alienée ; elle consiste essentiellement dans la volonté genérale, et la 
volonté ne se represente point: elle est la méme, ow elle est autre; 
a n'y a point de milieu. Les deputés du peuple ne sont done point 
ses representans, ils ne sont que ses commissaires; ils ne peuvent 
rien conclure definitivement. Toute loi que le peuple en personne 
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na pas ratifiee, est nulle; ce nest point une lot.” And though 
we are not disposed to receive the doctrine of the last-mentioned 
writer, that of the three American statesmen will be found to rest 
upon the true basis, and to be the only foundation upon which 
States can be erected. i, BSB. 


Art. [X.—NortTHERN PERIODICALS VERSUS THE SOUTH. 
1. Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. August, 1854. 
2. Putnam’s New Monthly—a Magazine of Science, Litera- 
ture and Art. September, 1854. 


THE subject of politics appears to be a tempting theme to every 
branch of the American press. The daily journals certainly con- 
sider themselves its appropriate and peculiar exponents, and at 
liberty to issue column after column, of any complexion which 
their readers will endure; but many weeklies are equally as much 
engrossed, and to the literary monthlies and quarterlies alone 
have we been able hitherto to turn with the certainty of not being 
greeted with extended tirades against opinions, the very fact of 
declaiming against which serves only to irritate their advocates, 
and change into obstinacy what before was only firm conviction. 

But alas for conservatism! Even the so-called literary journals, 
failing to draw the distinction between questions purely social and 
those involving politics in their bitterest phase, have at length 
entered the arena, and undertaken to animadvert upon the views 
and practice of an entire section of the American Union. 

Nearly five years ago, the Messrs. Harper, the most enterpri- 
sing and wealthy publishers in the country, gave notice of their 
intention to issue a lterary magazine, which should meet the 
wants of the “American people, rather than those of any par- 
ticular class or profession,’ and politics were especially to be 
eschewed. When the first numbers appeared, many were disap- 
pointed, but most were pleased; there was a great lack of origi- 
nality, but there was also a considerable fund of amusement. The 
publishers had not secured any great proportion of their country’s 
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talent for their contributions, but they had presented a very 
readable work, and men were satisfied. The publishers’ notice 
upon the cover did certainly allude, as a feature of the magazine, 
to editorial articles, in which the leading topics of the day would 
be considered with ability and independence; but no one, at least 
at the South, supposed that the “leading topics of the day’’ were 
to include political subjects, on which the two great sections of the 
country were engaged in a continual controversy, so heated, as to 
threaten civil disruption. Nor was it imagined that the editor’s 
“independence and ability’ would bring him into conflict with 
nearly half his countrymen, by his denunciations alike of their 
principles and their practice, and his support of views which, if 
carried out, would render their social and political situation inse- 
cure and dangerous. 

This the South, which forms an important portion of that 
** American people,” whose taste the publishers profess to have 
so carefully studied, could not anticipate; and it was neither de- 
sired nor intended that it should be anticipated. The time for 
that had not yet come; the magazine was young; public favor in 
all quarters was to be propitiated; people and press, South as well 
as North, were to be enlisted; it was to ‘‘take’’—to be an old, as 
well as a welcome visitor, before liberties could be attempted ; it 
was to become, by custom and habit, a necessity of literary life, 
and not a mere luxury, or even a comfort; it was to become so 
essential to the relaxation of the student and the stock-in-trade of 
the gossip-monger—to the lay hours of the clergyman and the 
existence of the boarding-school miss—to the traveller’s equipage 
and the lawyer’s intermission from study, as not for “light and 
transient causes,’ or even for grave ones, to be cast aside. All 
this it was to have been, before it would be safe to pervert it into 
a vehicle for the circulation of social and political poison, by its 
“impartial and independent discussions”’ of subjects which it was 
implicitly pledged never to touch. 

Bearing so fair a countenance, the ‘“ New Monthly Magazine” 
met with rapid success and a constantly increasing circulation. 
Southern editors lauded, and Southern citizens patronized it, until 
the publishers’ hope of its becoming a literary necessity seemed 
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far advanced towards realization. Even when its sole (or chief) 
editor, without relinquishing his connection, assumed the conduct 
of an acknowledged free-soil daily paper, Southern confidence, 
although slightly alarmed was soon restored. Indeed, there was 
no change in the tone of the “monthly,” and hence, no reasona- 
ble ground of objection to the editor. The time had not yet 
come. Whether, in the number which heads this article, the pub- 
lishers thought the time had come, or not, we are unprepared to 
say; but certain it is, that the editor’s “‘ Union Savine’’ article 
of that month was a serious blunder. If they really desired, in 
good faith, not to offend against that spirit of ‘uniform approba- 
tion and encouragement,”’ which the Southern, as well as the 
Northern, portion of the American people had accorded to their 
periodical, the article cited was simply a great and unpardonable 
error. If, on the other hand, their plan was, as we have suggested, 
to create and secure the confidence of all sections before vio- 
lating that of any, they have grossly deceived themselves. ‘True, 
they had confidence; but it was not a confidence of that stamp 
which believes that “‘the king can do no wrong,”’ nor is our at- 
tachment to the work so strong as to admit that we had “ better 
suffer the evil than part with the cause.” They have been pre- 
mature in exposing their contemplated course ; their poison is too 
abruptly tendered; it is not insidious enough, for, although not 
labelled, it is only too perceptible. It is not like the deadly drug 
that adds a zest to the viand which contains it, but a dose given 
boldly and in goodly quantity, to be succeeded by other doses, 
with intervals, of course, but equally bold and deadly, each of 
which will probably find its victims. 

The article in question contains various comments upon the 
present state of affairs, in the usual “ trimmer’’-like tone of af- 
fected moderation. But the editor’s real sentiments are given in 
various expressions which, if they convey the truth, ought to ren- 
der him, for the sake of consistency, a sympathizer with the abol- 
itionists, instead of being, as he pretends, a denouncer of their 
doctrines. He “shares, and warmly shares, the common feeling 
of the North,” with regard to the Nebraska bill; he alludes to 
what he is pleased to consider “‘ the many dark features of slavery 
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as it now exists,” and concludes his article by giving three po- 
sitions, one of which “the practical philanthropist’? must advo- 
vocate. To wit: ‘1st. Servitude, with its rights as well as du- 
ties, defined by law, instead of being left to the individual will— 
a servitude made as humane as legislation, and the social circum- 
stances of mankind, can possibly render it, and with an eye to 
the moral and physical good of the serving race, as well as to the 
profit of the master—we may even say with a special regard to 
the former, as more imperatively demanded by the inferior and 
dependent condition. Such is the only form of slavery, in which 
it can possibly be shielded from the reprobation of every enlight- 
ened conscience. 

2nd. Political freedom, with social degradation, arising inevita- 
bly from the antagonism of two races on the same soil, with social 
jealousies and contempts unmitigated by the ties of social de- 
pendence. 

“Tf we cannot bear the first,” he continues, “‘if a true regard 
for human dignity makes intolerable the thought that perpetual 
servitude, even in its mildest form, should be the lot of any portion 
of the human race—if our souls still more revolt at the second, 
as presenting the worst evils of slavery, without any of its more 
humanizing counteracting traits; there is, then, but one condition 
left. We have to choose— 

3rd. The separation of the two races, and the exodus of one of 
them, at whatever expense of toil and treasure it may have to be 
accomplished. Removed to Africa they might acquire, from mere 
change of locality, a social and political energy that would make 
them the civilizers of that vast continent. Remaining where they 
are, they are a cause of degeneracy, and that too, to both races. 
Whether in servitude, or in a nominal and degraded freedom, they 
have all the vices of civilization without any of the energies or 
virtues of barbarism. The only remedy, then, that reaches the 
very core of the evil is, that which is the reverse of the original 
wrong ; in other words, the separation of races so unrighteously 
and so unnaturally combined, and for this there is needed the con- 
tinuance of the American Union. If there were no other reason 
this alone should secure for it the best counsels of every patriot 
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statesman, the most ardent exertions of every enlightened phil- 
anthropist.”” 

Truly, the South must appreciate the editor’s reason for desir- 
ing to preserve the Union! ‘The article is by no means an able 
one; it contains no sentiments or views original in themselves ; 
they are original only as appearing where we did not expect to 
see them, and where, we must think, the editor had, in good faith, 
no right to express them. But what else can we look for? Have 
we not really been a little too blind and confiding ? Ought we 
to expect Mr. Raymond, of Harper’s Magazine, to continue writ- 
ing very differently from Mr. Raymond of Harper’s Free-Soil 
N. Y. limes? We know the latter to be by no means impartial 
or independent ; and we know that he entertains certain opinions 
hostile to us, of which his newspaper is the avowed advocate ; is 
it then reasonable to conclude that he can long restrain his pen 
in the “monthly,” especially when he has the public permission 
to “consider the leading topics of the day ?” 

In similar bad faith, with greater virulence, and with less ex- 
cuse, are we and our institutions denounced in the September 
number of the other notable monthly, which appears at the head 
of our article. We say with less excuse, because, in Harper’s de- 
partment for the “ Record of Current Events,” political occur- 
rences were admitted as items of news, but without comment ; 
whereas, Putnam had no provision for political matters, either in 
his title or in any of his departments. The work has been re- 
ceived and patronized at the South, as one treating of “ Literature, 
Science and Art ;” and we maintain that it isa violation, alike of 
good faith and good taste, to insert in it an article full of the coarsest 
invective against slavery, slave-holders, and every one having the 
slightest connection, or acting at all in concert with the South 
and her interests. The author indulges in expressions which nei- 
ther aid his arguments, nor embellish his diction; not even the 
great apostle of abolition, the New York Tribune, has often 
equalled his unqualified abuse. He professes to have an “ utter 
contempt” for many things, and among them, we suppose, he in- 
cludes truth and decency; but we insert extracts from some of 
his precious paragraphs, and do him no injustice by the selection. 
Hear him : 
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“The leaders of this pro-slavery party, pereciving, at an early day, 
that they should play a losing game, if they attempted to stand alone, 
trusting to the ordinary means of success—to the natural supremacy of 
talent, to the growth of numbers, and to the rectitude of their cause— 
hit upon the available expedient of identifying themselves with the 
popular party of the North; and then, having accomplished that, of 
gradually direeting that party to the defence and spread of their peculiar 
doctrines. Not satisfied with the concession, which every intclligent 
and judicious Northerner was then glad to make—that slavery was a sys- 
tem exclusively within the control of the States—it first insinuated and 
then insisted that slavery was not to be discussed at all at the North, 
because a moral interference was quite as intolerable, they said, as a direct 
political interference. This preteasion, which was just the same as if 
Russia or Turkey should insist that the principles of absolutism should 
not be discussed in the United States, because Russia and Turkey had 
commercial treaties with the United States, yet found merchants sordid 
enough to instigate mobs against those who questioned it, and politicians 
wicked enough to entrench it behind the laws. Yet the labor of sanctity 
did not stop there, but was drawn around regions in which all the States 
were clearly and equally interested—as the District of Columbia and 
the public lands; while the Post Office, common to all, was forbidden to 
carry ‘incendiary documents,’ as every argument or appeal against the 
system was called, and petitions to Congress, referring in the remotest 
manner to it, were treated with contumely and the utmost disdain. It 
was reserved, however, for an eminent leader of the South—for Mr. J. 
©. Calhoun, while acting as Secretary of State—to engage in an official 
defence of it before the tribunal of the world, and to disgrace the nation 
(we do not use too strong a term) by representing the Federal Republic 
as the apologist and defender of the most mean and most offensive spe- 
cies of despotism. 

“This point once reached, it was casy to take a bolder stand, and to 
clamor, with all the vehemenee of partizan heat, for the introduction of 
slavery into those new and virgin territories which Providence had opened 
on our Western borders, as we had fondly hoped, for the reception of the 
outcast republicans of Europe, and for a new and grander display of the 
beneficent influence of republicanism. And this impudent claim—a 
claim which had no validity in law nor sanction in humanity—the pre- 
tence that a local institution, existing entirely by municipal usage, 
and without an iota of validity beyond that, should override all 
considerations of justice and policy, under a threat of civil war, in case 
of its disallowance—was not too much (not to put too fine a point upon 
it, as Mr. Snagsby says in Bleak [louse) for the forbearance of the 
North, in its ardent devotion to the peace and the Union! Ah! how 
one submission begets another, until the chains of a crushing servitude 
are riveted around the necks of the victim! The Southern party, thus 
triumphing in the territories, demanded, in the next place, that the free 
States should be made a hunting-ground for slaves; that every man at 
the North should be compelled by law to do what no gentleman of the 
South would do for himself, or vould be, under any circumstances, forced 
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to do for others, ¢. ¢., put himself on a level with bloodhounds, and be- 
come a slaye-catcher; and the law was passed!” &c., &e. 


We might give also his concluding paragraphs; but cnough 
has been here inserted to show the scurrilous tone of the article, 
and we could do no more by giving the manner in which he rings 
the changes upon the “hateful domination,” “the dirt of adhe- 
rence to slavery,’ “the shameless debasement and depths of 
infamy ”’ into which, according to his enlightened and complimen- 
tary view, the country in general with the South in particular, is 
almost hopelessly plunged. Shame upon the writer, and double 
shame upon the publisher who suffered him thus to traduce, insult 
and injure those who, to the work in question, had been liberal 
and unsuspicious patrons ! 

Now we ask the people of the South how long this state of 
affairs is to continue, how long do we intend to give thousands to 
Northern publications to defame us and undermine our institu- 
tions, when it is notorious that our periodicals are languishing for 
the want of hundreds? We nced not fear our enemy, but let us 
at least not give him free admission to our quarters. The neces- 
sity of checking these things cannot be undervalued; no writer 
of the present day, on politics, society and religion can slight the 
fact that the proof is the most important and powerful lever afforded 
by civilization for any moral purpose, and certainly the most potent 
of all agents for affecting hardy results. Although the visits of a 
monthly journal are few compared with those of a daily or weekly, 
yet there is a weight and influence about the contents of the first 
which, other things being equal, neither of the others can sustain. 
There is presumed to be a greater degree of deliberation of ma- 
turity and of dignity in any article, appearing where it will pro- 
bably be bound and preserved by many, than if it appeared on a 
flying sheet, printed to be glanced over and destroyed, or filed by 
not more than one ina hundred of those who peruse it. We 
have often complained that Northern publications circulated at the 
North gross misrepresentations of men and things with us; but 
is it not a far more dangerous evil that the two most popular pub- 
lications in the country, haying obtained a foothold among us, are 
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made the agents for circulating throughout our own section, in a 
form which renders them acccessible to all, sentiments which must in 
time, if not counteracted, produce a deleterious effect upon many 
who read them? ‘here is ever a modicum of truth mingled with 
misrepresentation and error, and it is not every mind which can, 
on all occasions, separate the one from the other. There are many 
men, of very moderate pretensions to literature, who yet read 
Harper and Putnam, and perhaps nothing else except their news- 
papers. Such men are apt to be influenced by articles like those 
we have quoted. They imagine that their local editors write in 
accordance with Southern sentiment, as a matter of interest, or of 
pride, if nothing else; while a quiet, dignified, metropolitan, 
literary monthly, with an infinite variety of subjects from which 
to select, must have a good and powerful cause to tempt it into the 
arena of politics. 

- But apart from the evil it must produce—apart from the urgent 
necessity of protecting our own interests, do we owe nothing 
to pride, nothing to dignity, nothing to self-respect, nothing to 
the cause of Southern literary progress and independence? Are 
we ready to yield to the North the palm of superiority in every 
or in any department of human exertion, mental, moral or physi- 
cal? Can we not, by adopting the proper means, achieve results 
equal, and even superior, to theirs? Is the modern Tyre to be 
our only source of literary as well as commercial advancement ? 
Are we to draw our intellectual sustenance from the bosom of a 
distant and imperious relative, instead of from a mother? Are 
we always to import the means of a reputation and profit to others, 
instead of bending our energies to the development of native 
talent and enterprise ? 

If we examine the circumstances of Southern periodicals of 
past and of the present time, we will find that their valwe has 
increased with their patronage, but the former always in more 
rapid progression than the latter. ‘Talent we have and energy, 
but a periodical of any merit cannot be sustained upon small pay- 
ing returns. Ilarper boasts of the monthly sales of one hundred 
thousand copies, which must yield him nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars to defray expenses for contributions, (2) 
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illustrations, paper and printing. Now we say fearlessly that one- 
third of that sum, centered annually on almost any Southern 
monthly or quarterly, would insure a better work than Harper 
and Putnam together—a work which would combine more amuse- 
ment with more dignity and more instruction, with a perfect assu- 
rance to the South of freedom from insult and denunciation. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Chesney’s Russo- Turkish Campaign of 1828 and 1829. Redfield.— 
To those who desire to understand the true relations between Russia and 
Turkey, the aims of the former and the resources of the latter power, 
there can be no more admirable volume than this of Col. Chesney. It 
bears every mark of the writer’s candor, and declare’s equally for his 
ability to explain, decide and conjecture. The history of the war be- 
tween the two powers, twenty-five ycars ago, will be found very much 
the parallel of the present between the same powers, with little differ- 
ence in the relative conduct of the belligerents—no change in the mo- 
tives of the one, and but slight in the forbearing and inoffensive 
deportment of the other. The complaints of Russia, and the replies of 
Turkey, find their most perfect illustration in the old fable of the wolf 
and lamb. But, according to Col. Chesney, there is a wide difference 
between the resources of Turkey under the present Sultan, and under 
his father, Mahmoud. The latter was unpopular with a large portion of 
his subjects, had destroyed the janizaries, and had not yet organized an 
army in their place, when Russia took advantage of the confusion in his 
affairs to invade the country. ven then, however, under all disadyan- 
tages, the Turks compelled the respect of their powerful assailants, by 
the constancy and valor with which they maintained the conflict, fighting 
as it were hopelessly. No where on equal terms, yet frequently with great 
successes, Mahmoud’s defence of his empire was continued through two 
campaigns, in which his people were discontents, his pachas treacherous 
and hostile, his army totally disorganized, his ficet destroyed by that 
brutal blunder of France and Britain at Navarino. But the present 
Sultan finds his people rising spontaneously as one man ; a sacred enthu- 
siasm pervades the ranks; his people clamor for the war; his enlisting 
organization is effective, if not thorough, and France and Britain are his 
allies, and not his foes. We have scen, thus far, how bravely his troops 
have borne themselves, and but for the blunders of France and Britain, 
he would probably not have suffered a single disaster, either by sca or 
lands. The Western powers have tied his hand, without using their 
own, while his unprincipled enemy continued to smite him in this posi- 
tion. It is hoped that their future energies will make amends for their 
past imbecility. The reader will find in this volume all that he desires 
to know of the morale, the argument, the personnel, the materiel, of the 
hostile powers; and, from its well-detailed history of former campaigns, 
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may be enabled to form a reasonable estimate of the sort of promise held 
out by the future. The work is well illustrated by maps, showing all the 
points of country in dispute. 


History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain. Translated from the 
Spanish of Dr. J. A.Conpr. By Wm. Jonatuan Foster. London: 
Henry G. Bown, 1854.—The History of the Arab Domination in Spain 
constitutes one of the most picturesque of all romantic histories—a bril- 
liant episode in the march of national progress. The readers of such 
histories will be grateful to the publishers for this accession to their li- 
braries. Conde’s work is the only authority in respect to this history 
which can be relied on. He is infinitely beyond all other writers, of 
this period and region, in the truthfulness, the simplicity, and the ample 
possession and study of his materials. All others were, more or less, su- 
perficial, ignorant, misjudging or corrupt. Conde had the necessary 
learning, the Arabic, and had accesss to all the authorities in the collec- 
tions of Spain. He seems to have pursued his investigations with an 
equal eye on all points, to the Arabic as well as the Spanish sources of 
intelligence. He has weighed them both with astonishing fairness and 
calmness, and, which is more, with no such blind, unreasoning Christian 
prejudices, as have governed other writers; making them unjust to the 
generous, noble and brilliant characteristics of the Arabic chiefs and con- 
querors. We commend this history to the confidence of our readers. It 
is a subject of wonder that we have never before had an English transla- 
tion ; and that we have been content with the bald, extravagant, unjust 
and basely prejudicial narratives of writers, on this history, who had nei- 
ther the knowledge nor the material for a proper presentation of the sub- 
ject. The edition before us (of which we have one volume) will consist 
of three volumes ; and, when complete, will afford one of the most inter- 
esting and exciting of all the chronicles of human progress, conquest and 


civilization. 


Life in Abyssinia : being notes collected during three years’ residence 
and travels in that country. By MansrieLp PARKyYNs. Two volumes. 
New York: Appleton & Co., 1854.—Commend us to all such travellers as 
Parkyns. He is a rough scorner, but an honest one ; a John Bull, as 
full of saliency as any of his race, but to berelied on. We have no doubt 
that he tells the truth of the Abyssinians, however scandalous the record. 
He has seen them in all situations, and does not hesitate to show them 
up, even before they have made their toilet. He rather likes the Abys- 

16 
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sinians, and it is very certain that he has permitted himself to try all of 
their nice little customs. To some of them, we probably should not 
ourselves object. We are not quite sure that any of them has gone 
amiss with Parkyns. “We suspect, he adopted their extremest customs— 
nay, their extremest fashions—even to the trial of the most limited cos- 
tume tolerated by refined society, and to all these he cottons with an ease 
and grace, and coolness, which are characteristics of Parkyns only. He 
ismuch more catholic than ourselves in his tastes ; we confess that we 
cannot, like him, 


‘« Hat, with an appetite, dry bread, 
Yet spread with butter all the head,” 


an Abyssinian practice, which they unctiously delight in, and which he 
readily adopts and honors ; but we are far from quarrelling with him 
because of his stronger stomach, and more accommodating moral. To 
some other of his opinions and practices, very nice people may take ex- 
ception ; but Parkyns, we take it, has not written for such people. Our 
readers will believe us, when we say, that Parkyns is, in his way, a first- 
rate travelling companion ; cool, shrewd, unaffected ; fond of sight-see- 
ing ; who goes everywhere ; thrusts his nose everywhere, and makes 
due report for all the senses. 


The Poetry of Science, or Studies in the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Rosert Hunt. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1854.—It 
is the vulgar notion that science has stripped poetry of many of its pro- 
vinces, by rendering certain those truths in nature which were previously. 
unknown, and of which the surfaces only were in possession of mankind. 
The appearance for the real was erroneously assumed to be the principal 
domain in which the imagination could confidently work. But the ap- 
prehension is idle. The truths which conduct us to new knowledge but 
open new paths for still other discoveries, and all that we acquire amounts 
simply to the development of other uses, resources and prospects in na- 
ture, in approaching which, poctry, as is her chief mission, still serves 
as the pioneer. The author of the volume before us is not unconscious 
of this truth. His labors serve to show how poetry can avail herself of 
philosophy, even as philosophy owes her original suggestions to poetry. 
He shows, very happily, how beauty unites herself to, and is, indeed, 
the preservative property in all truth, and that beauty, its pursuit and 
delineation, is one of the peculiar aims of poetry. His work is thus 
happily conceived to render science popular, by clothing it in those gar- 
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ments of attraction, which may at once persuade and gratify the student. 
It is the error of merely scientific people to strip science of its colors, its 
winning properties, its hues, its scents, its grace, its magic, leaving it a 
dry skeleton, and not as it would appear, if unfolded according to the 
laws of nature—the fruit, the flower and the leaf together. It is poetry 
that properly possesses this faculty, and thus it is that her processes of 
instruction—are a source of delight as well as knowledge, 


‘¢ Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But as musica’ as Apollo’s lute.” 


The reader who, hitherto, has regarded science as a bundle of dry and 
sapless sticks, will here find it budding, even as the staff of the prophet. 
He will be lured to truth, through pleasant ways, and will be surprised 
to perceive how beautifully the profoundest studies in philosophy may be 
made to harmonize with pleasant fancies and grateful associations. 


Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of Croyland, with the continua- 
tions, by Peter G. Blois, and anonymous writers. Translated from the 
Latin, with notes, by Henry T. Rinxy, Esq., B. A. London: Henry 
G. Bohn. 1854. These old monkish chronicles have been, until re- 
cently, so many fountains sealed to the popular reader. The enterprise 
of Mr. Bohn deserves the most frank acknowledgement, for opening the 
seals. His collection of this class of books already includes numerous 
volumes ; Bade, William of Malmesbury, Richard of Dervises, and 
others of like character, which are equally rich and curious ; full of in- 
struction and interest, conveyed in a quaint, piquant manner, which will 
charm the reader on, through chronicles, which, at first, are apt to seem 
repulsive. Ingulph’s Chronicle of Croyland, though ignored as history 
by the antiquarians, must yet be a source of much information, in res- 
pect to English social history. In this point of view, and its importance 
must not be under-rated—it belongs to an invaluable class. By Pal- 
grave, the narrative is considered as an historical novel. Even as such, 
how important must it be, when it relates to a period when history itself 
is all a doubt, and one half of ita fiction. There are very few early 
histories of England—perhaps of any creation—which should properly 
claim to be more than fiction, infused with historical details. Consid- 
ered from any point of view, the volume before us, and the class to 
which it belongs, should be welcomed by the American reader in espe- 
cial, as putting us in possession of treasures, whether of history or fic- 
tion, which, hitherto, were shut up from all but the very learned or the 
antiquarian. 
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Russia. From the French of the Marquis py CusTIng. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1854. Our Marquis is a courtier who has seen 
no little of the world. He knows how to accommodate himself to the 
odd-fellowships which the traveller must necessarily encounter, and he is 
wise enough to shut his eyes upon what he cannot help but see. His 
wisdom is not lessened by his forbearance to quarrel with that which of- 
fends him in what he sees. He can smile graciously, yet preserve his 
eye-sight ; nay, more—employ a courtly flattery, without surrendering 
an honest conviction. He keeps the truth in reserve, and suffers her to 
show herself and speak, when—the road is clear. Thus, he finds it easy 
to converse with Czar Nicholas, and say pleasant things a la Paris, with- 
oat forgetting that there is such a place of refuge as Siberia. He will 
tell you all about it, as soon as he has made his bow to the Czar. Briefly, 
our Marquis is a shrewd, sagacious observer, whose courtesy was made to 
pay for his privileges of sight, and whose moral avenges itself upon the 
necessity of complaisance, by making a clean breast of it as soon as the 
necessity of complaisance is at. an end. The Marquis had a good oppor- 
tunity for seeing Russian society ; and a picturesque order of mind ena- 
bles him to make a lively presentment of it. He is a little too fanciful 
in some of his philosophies—has evidently shared some of the attributes 
of Chateaubriand and Lamartine—and is a little inclined to speculate 
while in reverie. Bur he thinks, and sees, and evidently means to speak 
the truth, and his book on the world of Russia is a very interesting one. 


The Orator’s Touchstone ; or Eloquence simplified: Embracing a 
comprehensive system of instruction for the improvement of the voice, 
and for advancement in the general art of public speaking. By Hucu 
McQurEN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854.—The terrible gift 
of public speaking, which seems to be conceded to be a special American 
endowment, is one from which we cannot hope to be relieved by any de- 
gree of personal sacrifice, by any form of prayer or penance. It isa con- 
stitutional infirmity, from which there is no escape. This being the aw- 
ful and inevitable truth, we look with patience—nay, with satisfaction— 
upon every attempt, which, professing to make the gift perfect, holds 
forth some prospect of a modification of the evils. Mr. McQueen tells us 
in so many words, if we are doomed to hear the orator, let us try to ren- 
der his voice musical. If there is to be a torrent of eloquence, let us 
break the descent by some such piles of pebbles as Demosthenes cram- 
med into the chasm when he attempted his own cure. If the flood of 
rhetoric is to be endless, let us at least try and shape its course xo that it 
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shall not utterly drown our senses. Really, we think well of Mr. Mc- 
Queen’s idea. He gives us hope ; and we commend his lessons, which 
are well conceived and judicious, to all persons who feel themselves in- 
continent of speech. He will help them in the struggle which, as Chris- 
tians, they are supposed to be honestly making, to regulate and sustain 
the evil, which, even as Christians, it appears, they have not the power 
wholly to overcome. 


Orr’s Report on the Indians.—This report, made last session of Con- 
gress to the lower house, has raised the reputation of our representative 
in Congress, as a thoughtful and philanthropic politician. We are in- 
clined to think that his plan for serving, if not saving the red man, is 
about as sensible as any that could be supposed by human wisdom. We 
have no idea, however, that they are to be saved. There was one process, 
that of full subjection, as slaves, to the superior people, and the only one 
by which their existence might be prolonged, if not perpetuated ; but we 
know not that, in the case of such a people, the susceptibility of improve- 
ment was sufficient to warrant the experiment. We are of the mind, that 
God has ordered, in respect to the races of men, as seems to be the case 
in a forest growth of trees. One race fulfills a specific purpose, and dis- 
appears for another. The end of its existence attained, its uses cease. 
It has fulfilled its mission ; and seems incapable of further development. 
It appears to be the law that the success of continued existence, is to be 
found only in the continued development—a progress which unfolds new 
germs of intellect, we mean not that which merely urges a common march 
over a familiar route. But we are willing that our politicians should play 
philanthropist with the red men as long as they can; and we really re- 
gard Mr. Orr’s scheme, which seems to contemplate their final amalga- 
mation with the superior race, as one of the most eligible of experiments. 


Lectures on the True, the Beautiful and the Good. By M. V. Cousin. 
Increased by an Appendix on French Art. Translated by O. W. Wicur. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—There is no discussing such a volume 
as the present in a paragraph; and to attempt its discussion, unless 
after long meditation aud study, would be simply a vulgar impertinence. 
The subject, if not the author, forbids the folly. M. Cousin, we need 
not say to our readers, is confessedly at the head of French philosophers. 
What rank French philosophy itself shall take, in the estimation of phi- 
losophers, is a matter which by no means invalidates the claims of our 
author to profound respect and the most painstaking consideration. We 
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do not promise that we shall be at any time able to undertake the exami- 
nation of this volume, with the view to a report upon the merits of the 
philosophy or its maker, Our employments scarcely suffer this. Yet 
we long for the chance to make the attempt, and may do so, events per- 
mitting. Meanwhile, it will answer to say, that to those who incline to 
the study of the true, the beautiful and the good—and the class should 
include all people who read at all—these Lectures constitute a body of 
literature which they should by no means ¢gnore—which will compel the 
thought, even if it fails to satisfy it. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua, connected with the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Commission, during the years 1850, ’51, 
62, and ’53. By Joun RusseLtL Barriert, U. 8. Commissioner. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1854.—The political interest of the 
question of boundary between Mexico and the United States, which 
gave rise to the commission of which Mr. Bartlett was the head, is neces- 
sarily absorbed wholly in the recent Gadsden treaty, which established a 
new boundary line, in the acquisition of a vast body of new territory. 
But the interest and value of the work before us in no way depend upon 
the political question between the two States. It is to be read as the 
report of an accomplished, well-educated and scientific traveller; one 
well prepared, by his experience, good sense, general intelligence, and 
peculiar studies, for the work of exploration in new regions. Read with 
this regard, the reader will undergo no disappointment in the perusal 
of these volumes. They are crowded with interesting facts in natural 
history, morals and society, delivered in a style clear, expressive, unam- 
bitious, and illustrated with maps and numerous engravings, which 
greatly facilitate the comprehension of their details. We need scarcely 
add, that coming from the press of the Messrs. Appletons, they are well 
printed and handsome publications. 


Twenty Years in the Philippines. From the French of Pau DE LA 
GrronnieRE. New York: Harper & Bro. 1854.—These genuine ad- 
ventures, picked up somehow by M. Dumas, the novelist, have been for 
some time doing duty in the service of that rare and prolific raconteur 
M. de la Gironniere has at length reclaimed his property, and reduced 
the exaggerations of fiction to the sober limits of the actual But his 
adventures read very much like fiction still, and we are half inclined to 
suspect that he owes almost as much to the novelist as the novelist to 
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him. But whether he has used the traveller’s privilege or not, he has 
given us a lively and piquant narrative. Believe as much of it as you 
please, you are not disposed to quarrel with the narator whose invention 
is so capable to supply the defiencies in his fact. Of course, at the close 
of the book, you are left in doubt whether the author swallowed the 
crocodile, or the crocodile the author. But what matters the very worst 
result, when you find that the traveller has been allowed to make his 
testament ? 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected 
with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1854-—The fourth volume of this inter- 
esting series has just reached us, containing the continuation (begun in 
a previous volume) of the Life of Marie Stuart. This biography does 
not conclude with the present volume, and will probably require another, 
the second here bringing us down to the Queen’s marriage with Darnley, 
and the period of his unkind and sullen separation from her. It is pro- 
bable that this history of Miss Strickland will prove more satisfactory 
than any preceding ones, for the simple reason that it promises to be more 
thorough. The author has searched the chronicles with a degree of 
industry and judgment which puts all previous biographers to shame. 
As might be expected, she inclines favorably—perhaps partially—to her 
subject, and we shall be curious to see the closing summary, under new 
lights and evidence, of a case that has puzzled the historians so long. 
Darnley’s murder and the marriage with Bothwell, constitute the main 
difficulties in the case of Mary Stuart, and we sincerely hope that Miss 
Strickland may make such a case as will relieve us of these difficulties. 
But—how ? 


The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. By Ropert MUDIE. 
Two volumes. Henry G. Bohn. 1854.—These two pleasant volumes 
have long since had a sterling reputation among our British authors. 
It is now, for the first time, that we have an American edition, in the 
popular library of Mr. Bohn, combining, as is the case with all his books, 
cheapness with elegance. The present edition has had the benefit of the 
revision of W. C. L. Martin, of the Zoological society. Mudie’s 
volumes are admirably designed for popular use. If less minute than 
the books of professed ornithologist, particularly in later days, they are 
far more attractive as books for reading. If less crammed with science, 
they are made more agreeable by art. They are written with grace, 
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spirit and a love for the subject, that does its objects with a hearty sym- 
pathy, and delights to make them familiar through their most pleasing 
characteristics. Asa hand-book for the wanderer among fine scenery, 
there can be no more agreeable or instructive publication. 


Report of the Trial of Matt. F. Ward New York: Appleton & Co. 
1854.—Bad laws, bad manners and very doubtful justice are to be found, 
in any degree, in this pamphlet. Let the reader take nothing but the 
evidence, and then look at the result, and he will take courage, assured 
that if he cuts his neighbor’s throat, skewers him through the bowels 
with a bowie-knife, or brains him with bludgeon or bullet, his chances 
of escape are liable to few embarassments from justice. Here are men 
who deliberately plan together an assault, deliberately arm themselves 
with deadly weapons, go to the house of their neighbor, force a quarrel 
upon him, and shoot him down like a bullock on his own hearthstones, 
yet the jury decides that the crime is done in self-defence. We repeat 
that the criminal has no future reason to fear, after this specimen of law 
and justice. The prospect is exceedingly encouraging to all that class 
of offenders who possess money in sufficient quantity to cover aggression. 
Moloch has but to call in the aid of his brother Mammon, and the sons 
of Themis will secure him immunity; nay, prove the butchery to be 
only a proper sacrifice, rather religious than otherwise in character, and 
eminently creditable to the nice sensibilities than resent an offence to 
vanity with murder. As for schoolboys, they may take heart hereafter, 
when they would deal with exacting teachers. The empire of birch is 
over! What sort of rule is to prevail hereafter, is sufficiently figured 
out in these pages. 


Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his Music Publisher, Jas. 
Power—the publication of which was suppressed in London. With an 
Introductory Letter of Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F. S.A. Red- 
field. 1852.—A curious little volume, supplying some deficiencies in 
Moore’s Memoirs, and, with the letter of Mr. Croker, showing two 
things besides, which it is not grateful to the public to perceive, viz., 
that the writer of Moore’s Autobiography has not dealt wisely with his 
subject, and that the subject has dealt still less wisely with himself. 
Both seem to have been ungrateful and unjust to Mr. Power. Apart 
from this question of the relations of the several parties, leading to a 
very pretty quarrel among the survivors as it stands, these fragments 
contain a good many ana which the literary reader will be pleased to 
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have. The world did not need this volume, or the Diary of Moore itself, 
to show that, with all his genius, he was a mere creature of society, not 
proud enough to reject patronage and rely upon his own genius,—not 
noble enough to sink in the quiet student and the thoughtful poet, the 
petty ambition of the well-dressed gentleman about town—the dandy 
hanging upon the skirts of a society which used him only for its own 
petty vanitics. 


De Quincey’s Thelogical Papers, just issued from the press of Ticknor 
& Fields, constitutes another interesting contribution to the American 
library, from the pen of one of the most piquant of British writers- De 
Quincey, as a metaphysician, is perhaps more suggestive than satisfacto- 
ry. He is, at all events, eminently provocative. His analysis of de- 
tails is sometimes very delicate and exquisite. Of the subject generally 
he rarely cares to take much grasp. In plain terms, his defect as a phil- 
osopher consists in his desultoriness. He prefers guerilla to regular 
warfare ; and his sudden dashes upon an advanced post, or to the capture 
of a detachment, are exceedingly brilliant, like a glorious charge of 
cavalry. Of course, we attempt no discussion of his special views on 
any subject. They cover too much ground. They compel a degree of 
study which no results to the reviewer would well justify, for the simple 
reason that there is nothing in his writings, however bold and brilliant, 
which is likely to affect, in any degree, the present working of human 
affairs. He will delight and inspire the student and imaginative man. 
But to men of mere affairs, he is a book shut and a fountain sealed. 


The word “ Eternal” occasioned the dispute between the Rev. Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, of the Theological department of King’s Col- 
lege, and the Principal of the same institution, which led to the ejection 
of the former from his professorship. This gentleman has written a 
letter on the word in question, which now lies before us, from the press 
of C. S. Francis & Co. The distinction upon which he insists in fre- 
quent cases of biblical use, between the words “ Eternal” and “ Ever- 
lasting,” occasion the whole difficulty ; the Professor being assumed to 
incline to Universalism, because of the distinction which he makes in 
certain cases, between the two words. The theological difficulty does not 
lie within our province to discuss; but the use made of it, in this con- 
troversy, involves a very serious question, as to the degree of knowledge 
which we are required to possess in respect to the future purposes of God, 
to be sure that we have a faith at all! In other words, our faith in 
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Christianity is thus made to involve the necessity of a settled body of 
opinion, as to the mode in which the Deity will adjust the affairs of men 
in eternity—the exact period of his judgments, and the duration of our 
pains and pleasures. At this rate, Faith itself will need to be swallowed 
up in absolute knowledge, and opinion must be sworn to! 


The Myrtle Wreath, or Stray Leaves Recalled (Scribner,) is not a 
volume to be recommended to very exacting readers. It is easy enough 
reading, but not calculated to satisfy the hungry appetite, or to task the 
digestive functions. We cannot even affirm that it is calculated to tickle 
the taste, nor will it vex the temper. 


The Constitutional Text Book. Edited by Lemuel Blake, and pub- 
lished by C. 8S. Francis & Co., New-York. It is the Constitution, as ex- 
pounded by Daniel Webster, that Lemuel bestows upon us in this copious 
volume. Here Webster’s commentaries are made to precede the De- 
claration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. The work is designed as a class book. 
Of course, it will have no uses in the South! The Southern reader will 
do well to have all of Webster’s writings in his library; but we protest 
against all such wretched manufacturing as this, in which we are fur- 
nished with Webster’s commentaries upon, and replies to rival statesmen, 
whose remarks and answers are never given, and who are thus set up as 
so many wood-pins to be bowled down by this redoubtable player at his 
own leisure and pleasure. 


Poems, original and translated. By Seman. Charleston: John 
Russell. 1854. A very prettily printed volume, doing credit to the 
publisher and the Charleston press. But our young author has been pre- 
cipitate in the publication of his verses, a practice not to be encouraged, 
because of its unwise frequency. The writings of young poets are rarely 
anything beyond an exercise in language ; the first object being to ac- 
quire such freedom and ease of expression, as to render future thought 
perfectly malleable in their hands. Such is not the case with Semlan. 
He will need a much longer practice before he can compel the nimble 
fancies, and the fairy creatives of the Muse, to glide gracefully about in 
the golden fetters of harmony and song. But practice will enable him 
to do this. He has the ear, the taste, and the talent. Frequent exer- 
cise, and the study of the best models, will enable him to do the rest. 
These is considerable encouragement in his volume, and it rejoices us 
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much to perceive his direction is toward the classics. His translations 
are numerous, speak well for his diligence and success, and it needs only 
that our young author should. use the proper pains-taking to render his 
success as honorable as grateful. 


Blackwood’s Magazine maintains its ground, with strength and spirit, 
though the wizard staff of Kit North has been broken. No more 
“ Noctes”’—no more of those glorious rights of eloquence, poetry, keen 
wit and irresistible force. John Wilson had gradually withdrawn from 
Blackwood, before he withdrew from life. Will old Ebony supply his 
work? Not in his vein certainly. In other respects, Maga shows no 
deficiency, and it is still to be read—however erring in its politics—how- 
ever diseased in its prejudices on the subject of our institutions—with 
satisfaction andimprovement. In this connection, let us briefly acknow- 
ledge the general merits of the British Quarterlies, which seem to fur- 
nish, at this day, the very best productions of the British mind, and to 
be, in fact, its best representation. Like our own, British literature 
seems on the decline. The foreign reprints of these periodicals, issued 
by Scott & Co., should be in the hands of ail readers who would keep 
pace with current literature and European progress. 


Phe Bohn Iibraries.—We are indebted to the attention of Messrs. 
Bangs and Brother, for three new volumes, lately added to the fertile 
libraries of Henry G. Bohn. These are : 

1. The works of Johu Loeke—volume I., containing the famous essay 
on the “ Human Understanding.” 

2 <A History ofthe Church, from A. D. 322, to A. D. 427. By Theo- 
doret, Bishop of Cyprus ; and from A. D. 481, to A. D. 594, by Eva- 
grius, with memoirs of the authors. 

3. The Poems of Catallus and Tibullus, andthe Vigil of Venus. These 
elegant trifles are here given to us, not only in the metrical versions of 
Lamb, Grainger, and other translators, but in a literal prose translation, 
also, with copious notes, by Walter K. Kelly. 

Of these productions our space will permit no further notice at pres- 
ent; nor is this necessary. The works are well known, and of established 
character. We can only express our thanks to the publisher, for his 
continued and laudable attempts to place within the hands of the general 
reader so many admirable volumes, in such excellent style, and at aprice 
so moderate ; and so many others, as curious as excellent, which have, 
hitherto, been quite inaccessible to the unlearned. 
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Shelton’s Chrystalline, (Scribner).—Something between the tale and 
the allegory. An old story, that of the thieving magpie, re-wrought 
upon a fanciful plan. The author has erred, in the endeavor to make a 
legend, originally fanciful enough, still more so. The artificial takes free- 
dom of the natural, which, in such fabrics, it should never entirely do. 
Still, the fabrication is quite pretty and shows good taste and delicacy. 
A slight domestic tale, called “Clarence,” follows, in this volume, but it 
calls for no remark, beyond the simple one, that it belongs also to the fan- 


ciful. Our authors would do wisely to attempt more earnest perform- 
ances. 


Addison’s Works.—The fine edition of Putnam, of the works of Jo- 
seph Addison, in five volumes, is completed by the publication of volume 
five, which is wholly taken up with the concluding portions of the Spec- 
tator. This edition of Addison is not only the only complete American, 
but we are inclined to think the most complete of European, editions. At 
all events, the editorship of Professor Greene renders it one of the most 
valuable. He has done his work faithfully, with good judgment and a 
competent knowledge of his subject, and all its literary relations. 


Foot Prints of Famous Men.—One of these volumes, which serve ad- 
mirably in the hands of boys, to stimulate a manly industry, and a gen- 
erous ambition. A collection of the biographies of famous and self-made 
men, whose greatness survives in moral monuments, and who, through 


great public services, to their own age, have left an indelible impress 
upon posterity. 


Influence of the Mechanic Arts.—Two Lectures, delivered by CHas. 
GayARE, before the Mechanic’s Institute at New Orleans. These lec. 
tures are written in the ardent vein of the author, well-known by his 
highly interesting lectures on the History of Louisiana. For popular 
discourse no style is preferable to that of Mr. Gayare; copious, warm, 
passionate—its exuberance and fancy enable him to convey to his audi- 
ence, with emphasis and effect, the gravest propositions. In dealing with 


the simple subject before us, the merits of his manner are admirably 
shown. 


Washington’s Virginia Constitution of 1776.—A discourse delivered 
before the Virginia Historical Society, by H. A. WASHINGTON, showing 


thought and study and provocation of both. The same thing may be 
said of 
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Burnap’s Democracy in America—its origin and causes—a discourse 
by Grorce W. Burnap, before the Maryland Historical Society.—The 
question of democratic progress is, in fact, the great question of the age, 
involving all others, and not to be dismissed in a sentence—not to be 
approached, indeed, unless with great care, study, circumspection. It 
has in its care a truth and a terror—a virtue and a danger, which should 
compel wisdom to prayer, and humble the highest talent to the necessity 
of fervent thought. 


Chemistry of Common Life. (Appleton.)}—The second number of 
this useful series contains, as subjects, ‘“‘The Bread we eat,” “The Beef 
we cook,” and “The Beverages we infuse.’ These are subjects of 
which we should know something, and of which this pamphlet tells us 
much ; but, of course, the reader understands that is a proper policy to 
read such books only after dinner. 


Utah and the Mormons. By BrnyamMin G. Ferris. New York: 
Harper & Bro. 1854 —Mr. Ferris is a good witness on the subject of 
the diabolical absurdities of Mormonism, having been secretary of the 
government of the Utah territory. His work, in plain style—which is 
not always plain English—gives us a summary history of this miserable 
and filthy superstition, the government of Mormonism, and the doctrines, 
customs and prospects of the Latter-Day-Saints—a six months’ personal 
residence among them haying not effected the conversion of the author 
to the faith, while it has enabled him to provide a very pretty scandalous 
chronicle for the benefit of outsiders, for their amusement or loathing, as 
they severally incline. We confess to a sufficient knowledge already of 
what the Mormons are, and really do not care for any increase of intel- 
ligence. To those who know nothing of them, this volume would be 
amply sufficient. 


Farmingdale. By CarotinE Toomas. New York: Appleton & 
Co.—A domestic story, little details and long dialogues, after a fashion 
particularly introduced by ‘The Wide, Wide World,” and the 
“ Queechy”’ of Miss Warner. 


The Hive of the Bee Hunter, &. By J. B. Toorre. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1854.—Quite a pleasant and sketchy series of pictures, 
chiefly drawn from American life in the South, by a well known and 
highly successful sketcher. These include agreeable variations, illus- 
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trative of character, customs, scenery and rural sports—the writer 
shewing equally a personal knowledge of the customs of people and 
places, natural and human history. The narrative is helped throughout 
by frequent wood engravings, mostly very spirited, of the scenes and 
events described in the text. 


Smith’s History of Greece, revised, with an Appendix. By GEORGE 
W. Greenz, A.M. New York: Harper & Bro. 1854.—We are of 
opinion that no better history of Greece, for the use of schools, could be 
provided than this of Dr. Smith, who is already well known to us by 
several excellent and popular works of this order. The author bases his 
work, very judiciously, on that of Grote. He accordingly teaches from 
the republican point. of view—the only true standard in considering 
Grecian history—instead of insidiously perverting the history, as Gillies 
and Mitford have done, to the purposes of a selfish political supremacy. 


Farm Implements, and the Principles of their Construction and Use ; 
an elementary and familiar treatise on mechanics, and on natural philos- 
ophy generally, as applied to the ordinary practices of agriculture. 
With two hundred engraved illustrations. By Joun J. Toomas.—We 
have no reason to question the excellence and utility of this snug hand- 
book, which, Mr. Downing tells us, ought to be hung up in every work- 
shop, tool-room and farmer’s book-shelf in the country. It is further 
commended .to general use, as chosen for publication by the New York 
State Agricultural Society. A neat volume, teeming with engraved 
illustrative figures, which must greatly facilitate the labors of the student. 


Wensley.—A good moral story, “without a moral,” from the press of 
Ticknor & Fields, was originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. It 
is a well written and interesting narrative. 


Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, the Pursuit 
of Truth, and on other subjects. By SaAMurEt Baitey. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1854.—A reprint from the English ; a very instructive 
collection, highly provocative of thought, and most usually right in con- 
clusion. We commend the volume as one likely to be popularly useful 
in a high degree. 


The Dietetics of the Soul. By ERNEst von FeucuKisiesen, M. D. 
New York: Francis & Co. 1854.—A volume that will be read with 
some curiosity in this era of spiritual manifestations. It consists of a 
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series of essays, medical and psychological, of a character too desultory 
to be satisfactory, but conveying clues and suggestions which the mata- 
physician may peruse with profit. 


The Report upon Public Schools and Education in Rhode Island, 
for 1854, is a thick pamphlet of mixed argument and statistics, which we 
commend to the examination of those who are looking to the conditions 
of our own schools in the South. The popular features of the two sec- 
tions are quite unlike in many respects; but there are certain features, 
common to both, which may render the discoveries of one of importance 
to the development of the other. 


New Novels.—Mrs. Marsh’s “ Aubrey” is a sombre story, in the well- 
known manner of this writer—a manner which does not commend itself 
to our tastes, and which, in the present story, appears to still worse 
effect than ever. The tale is one rather too full of vulgar sentimentali- 
ties, and sentimentalizing vulgarities ; of an atmosphere at once artificial 
and offensive, with as little of wholesome nature in it as possible.-— 
“ Leather Stocking and Silk’’ is the absurd title of a magazine story 
which one may dawdle over without absolutely sleeping. The author is 
neither a deep-diver or a high-flier; but skims along among the flowers, 
butterfly fashion, without using the butterfly alembic. His distillations 
will fill no Cologne bottles —“ The Quiet Heart’ is the title of a cool 
domestic narrative from Blackwood, faithful enough in portraiture in a 
certain but limited province—healthful enough, too, but without any 
strong interest, and wholly without variety. These volumes are all from 
the press of Harper & Brothers. 


Sir Jasper Carew. By Cuartes Lever. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1854.—A stirring and interesting narrative, the variety of 
which is obtained at the cost of much desultory, and some purposeless 
wandering. Not altogether satisfactory as a story, too inconsecutive in 
fact, and frequently defective in the matters of propriety, symmetry and 
poetical justice—it is yet a narrative which will equally fix attention 
and persuade curiosity. Lever is a writer who cannot wholly fail in 
any subject which he undertakes; and though the present is not quite 
so clever a book as the “Dodd Family,” of which he has recently made 
a copious report. It belongs to the same class of writings, and is pro- 
ductive of a similar interest. 
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Improvement in the Navy.—The speech of Hon. S. R. Mallory, of 
Florida, in the Senate of the United States, June 20, in reference to the 
condition of the navy, and the necessity for its radical improvement, 
contains some good suggestions, which we trust will meet with due at- 
tention from the proper quarters. The necessity of a “retired list” is 
becoming daily more and more exigent. The vast importance of higher 
grades, so as to enable our Captains and Commodores to take rank with 
those of foreign service, and many other concerns more or less vital to 
the interests of our navy, need to be discussed and settled before we can 
hope to put it in a condition to be adequately useful. An increase of 
the armament is another necessity, The naval arm of a country, to be 
of proper use, requires to be made strong in due degree with the mer- 
cantile marine of that country. 


The Message and Documents from the President of the United States 
to the two Houses of Congress at the commencement of the First Session 
of the Thirty-Third Congress, (Part ili.) comes to us through the polite 
attention of Senator Butler, in a copious volume of 800 pages. The 
contents of this volume are sufficiently various, but too well-known to 
need description., however much of them may provoke discussion. One 
thing, however, may be suggested to our readers. These volumes, very 
freely distributed as they are, are not sufficiently valued. They are but 
rarely preserved, when but a moment’s reflection would suffice to show 
that they constitute invaluable materials for future history. It is time 
that our people should exercise more care in the preservation of public 
documents. Congress itself might do something towards prompting this 
care, in a more improved style of publication. 


The Address of Aaron V. Brown before the Literary Societies of the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, last May, is devoted to a 
rapid but comprehensive review of the progress of the United States, in 
government, employment, science, the acquisition of territory, and in 
moral and material respects generally, all of which our author traces to 
education. The discourse is simple of style, unaffected, shows reading 
and reflection, and may be described as a performance of good sense and 
general propricty of thought, without any effort at eloquence, or any 
ambition of profundity. 


The Iron Cousin. By Mary CowpEn CrarKe. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co. 1854.—The woman whose love and patience have given us 
the Concordance to Shakspeare is, of course, no ordinary one. The in- 
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genuity which could illustrate Shakspeare’s female characters by demon- 
strative biographies, must possess no ordinary ingenuity. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to receive from her hands a volume like the present, 
so grateful from its general good taste, and very happy moral and men- 
tal characterization. Its interest is happily sustained throughout, and 
its whole tenor and tone of the wholesomest sort. We trust that she will 
make other stories as pleasantly moral as the one before us, and as grate- 
fully instructive. 


Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of America in the 
Years 1811, 712, 713 and ’14 ; or the First American Settlement on the 
Pacific. By GaprieL FRANCHERE. New-York: Redfield. 1854.— 
This pleasant narrative of adventure, by a simple, sensible and honest 
voyager, who had a first hand in the establishment of Astoria, is trans- 
lated from the French, in good style, by J. V. Huntington. The inter- 
est of the narrative will be heightened to the reader, who has already 
made himself acquainted with Irving’s agreeable account of the same 
establishment. Franchere corrects sundry errors into which Mr. Irving 
has fallen, chiefly in consequence of that gentleman’s natural tendency 
to impart a picturesque and humorous coloring to his portraits and 
events. The present work is illustrated by several spirited engravings. 


The Hundred Boston Orators, appointed by the Municipal Authorities 
and other Public Bodies from 1770 to 1852, comprising Historical 
Gleanings, illustrating the Principles and Progress of our Republican 
Institutions.—The reader must not alarm himself with the notion that 
we have here this whole body of Boston orators, on public occasions, 
from the Revolution to the present moment. Heaven forefend. The 
editor has done his work more judiciously; and has just given us such 
samples of the orators as will suffice for a taste of their quality. These 
samples are coupled, each, with biographical sketches of the speakers, 
with brief notices of their talents and performances, given with proper 
heed to a discriminative criticism. We do not answer for the justice of 
the editor’s judgment in all cases, nor for the general propricty of his 
political opinions. Nor is it necessary that we should. The object of 
the work, as shown on the face of it, is sufficiently clear, and it will 
quite suffice if we know that this copious volume affords a very good and 
general idea of the public eloquence of Boston for the last eighty years. 

17 
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The World’s Temperance Convention affords us, in pamphlet form, the 
proceedings of the first General Convention, and an address urging their 
arguments against strong drink. The Maine Law, in especial, meets 
their hearty “Well done.” We are afraid the world will get heartily 
sick of the discussion before they get quite full of the drink, and must 
express our own poor notion that the “ well done” is quite too frequently 
overdone. What is done, is but too frequently done in a wrong direc- 
tion. But, not satisfied that our zealous conventionists are working 
after the wisest fashion, we certainly entertain the hope that the result 
may be the increasing temperance of drinking people. The abuse of the 
good things of earth is the true offence, and a proper heed to this point 
it seems to us, would be more productive of good than the course now 
pursued. Time will show. The zeal which is itself intemperate rarely 
contributes much to health or healing. 


Africa and the American Flag. Appleton.—An interesting sketch 
of the slave trade, and of the condition of the colonial settlements of 
Europe and the United States, on the Coast of Africa, from the pen of 
Commander Andrew H. Foote, of the U. S. Navy, and Lt. Commanding 
Brig. Perry, on the Coast of Africa, in 1850-1851. We do not concur, 
in all the views, moral and ethnographical, of our ‘Commander,’ who is 
something ambitious ag a philosopber, and something of a partisan ; but 
we find pleasure in the additional proof which his volume gives us of 
the daily increasing intelligence, science, skill and refinement, on the 
part of the officers in the sea service. His narrative is quite readable 
and instructive. It is illustrated by numerous engravings. 


Apheila and other Poems. By two Cousinsof the South, Miss Jura 
PLEASANTS and THomas Biss Braptey. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1854.—Literary partnerships, particularly in poetry, are almost 
unknown since the days of Beaumont and Fletcher. Such partnerships 
have still more rarely been: known in the case of the two sexes, the re- 
spective natures of which seem to require a much more intimate union. 
Yet why should there not exist mental marriages? How pure and ex- 
quisite should be such communion. We see no good objection to it, 
though it may conduct to others, and these might tend, in some degree, 
to qualify the more felicitous condition of the simply mental bond. 
Without speculating on the problem, any way, it is quite enough that 
the book before us shows a very pleasant partnership of two minds of 
different sexes, the respective qualities of each seem nearly level, and of 
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highly sympathetic character. Miss Pleasants and Mr. Bradley seem to 
think and feel in unison. Their talents appear to be nearly of the same 
order. Her verses are new to us. His we have seen before. Both 
writers are polished, pure, graceful of sentiment, and fanciful ; neither 
is boldly distinguished by imagination or original thought. Like all 
young writers, they are mostly imitative, the wing not yet being self- 
poised, not confident of strength, not attempting yet to go alone. Of 
course, this confidence of strength, this independent will and courage to 
go alone, constitutes the great essential of permanent life in poetry. 
The verses of our young authors must therefore be considered simply as 
preparatory exercises, as those of young birds—short flights—in which 
they barely exercise the wing, almost without aim or motive. The first 
great necessity is to learn the uses of the wing, or, to drop the figure, to 
acquire a perfect command of rhymthical language, so as to be able to 
embody the future thought as it grows and expands with every day’s ex- 
perience. Our young authors have made eonsiderable progress in this 
exercise, and have reached a very fair degree of facility in giving ex- 
pression to their sentiments. It now remains to them, having the me- 
dium of thought, to see that they have the thought. The next book 
should show them thinking as well as rhyming; for in poetry as in 
prose, it is after all the thinking that establishes the just claims of the 
poet upon posterity. We give a favorable specimen from each of our 
authors. The first is from the pen of Miss Pleasants. The reader will 
please see with us the grace and boldness of the lines.* 

One specimen, from the pen of Mr. Bradley, is in a less ambitious 
vein, but one in which he usually succeeds best. The reader will find 
the sentiment as sweet and tender as the verses are musical. 


* Note By THE PuBLisHeR.—The editor having omitted to send the volume of 
poems with the manuscript, and our inability to procure it from any other source 
at the present moment, has unfortunately prevented the publication of the pas- 
sages referred to above. 


The Undying One, Sorrows of Rosalie, and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1854.—The 
fortunes of Mrs. Norton have been of a painful and humiliating charac- 
ter, and her griefs and trials have given a very sombrous character to her 
poems, adding unnecessarily to the saddening effect which most poetry 
of the sentiments and affections must inspire. The farther effect is to 
render them monstrous. But, in spite of this, she has achieved a wide 
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reputation as a popular poet, taking the place in England—somewhat 
below it, perhaps—which was formerly occupied by Mrs Hemans. The 
muse of Mrs. Norton is not ambitious, or capable of startling flights. 
She never soars very high, never passes out of sight. She sings, after 
the fashion of the night-bird, where she broods, close in the tree, or 
swinging slowly from the twigs, balancing her wing just above the earth. 
The plaint is uniform, of under tone, soft, pleading and persuasive. In 
sad moments, which may be sweet moments also, the young heart will 
find pleasure in her subdued, faint, creeping undersong. Her fancies 
will please, in spite of her small invention, and of a too protracted vein 
of musing in which she too much indulges. We have space only for a 
short lyric, which is a fair specimen of her miscellaneous poems. These, 
by the way, are much more agreeable than her narrative pieces. 


“WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER.” 


We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade ; 

Since first beneath the chestnut trees 
In infancy we played ; 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow ; 

We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now ? 


We have been gay together, 
We have laughed at little jests ; 
For the fount of hope was gushing, 
Warm and joyous, from our breasts ; 
But laughter now hath fled thy life, 
And sullen glooms thy brow ;— 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together, 
We have wept with bitter tears, 
O’er the grass-grown graves, where slumber’d 
The hopes of early years ; 
The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now? 


The Speech of Hon. James A. MacDougall, M. C. from California, 
in advocacy of the Great Pacific Railroad, is a sturdy assertion of the 
rights (?) of that young and promising sister of the Confederacy. In 
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respect to the argument of the orator in behalf of the Pacific Railroad, 
we need say nothing, at present; hereafter we may possibly make 
some remarks on the discussion of the subject. But we may reason- 
ably express our regrets that the honorable member did not confine him- 
self simply to his argument, and forbear that tone of denunciation and 
hostility which threatens us with the withdrawal of our young sister 
from the Confederacy, in the event of Congress not acceding to her 
wishes. We have no doubt that California will set up for herself as soon 
as she can do so with safety. She will not wait upon mere propriety. 
She will get all she can from the Confederacy, meanwhile. There is no 
reason why she should not withdraw—much reason why she should—in 
process of time ; but we submit that the threat is in bad taste at present 
—a little premature—and the charge of neglect quite unfounded. When 
all the facts in our relations are considered, the Government has proba- 
bly done quite as much for California as it could, without disparaging 
utterly the claims of other States and sections. To increase the tax- 
ation enormously, for the special wants of California, is no part of our 
policy. As for protecting such a frontier as that of California from the 
Indians, the thing is clearly impossible. It would consume all the re- 
sources of the Confederacy. Government cannot protect the frontiers 
of Texas—could not—though in fulfilment of a treaty pledge—protect 
the Mexican frontier; and to make this neglect, in the case of Califor- 
nia, a plea for growling, is out of all reason. Our orator speaks of the 
millions of tribute paid by California. Where is it? The returns to 
the treasury of the U.S., from this quarter, as opposed to the outlay, 
do not show one dollar to fifty. California thus far has been an expense 
to government. The people of California send us gold, which, as a peo- 
ple, we pay for in breadstuffs, and clothing, and implements, and shelter. 
There is no tribute, on either side, in all these exchanges. 


Calavar : or the Knight of the Conquest.—A Romance of Mexico. By 
Rospert MontcoMrery Birp. Redfield, New York: 1854.—Calavar 
was originally published about twenty years ago, and at once impressed 
the public with the grand, stately, Hidalgo-like genius of the author. 
His sonorous periods, gorgeous descriptions, highly elaborate scenes, com- 
pelled the instantaneous conviction of the reader, that he was a writer 
destined to take very high place among our native authors. Nor did he 
fail to realize this promise. Dr. Bird’s novels deserve an honored place, 
and must find it, in all American libraries. His impressive novels—a 
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handsome collection, “‘ The Infidel,”’ “‘ Nick of the Woods,” ‘ Hawks of 
Hawkhollow,”’ ‘Sheppard See,” (originally published arrangements) 
with several others, contributed, at each successive issue, to confine him 
in the high place which he had won in his very first attempt; and now, 
since his premature death, while still a young man, they assert their for- 
mer place in our collections, and will always appeal with interest to our 
minds. The pictures of scenery, portraits of men, descriptions of events, 
in this volume, are as complete, truthful, impressive and ingeniously 
elaborated as in any of our authors. Dr. Bird’s career was begun with 
the drama. He is the writer of some of the most successful of American 
plays, such as, in the hands of Mr. Forest, still keep attractive place 
upon the stage ; such are the Gladiator, Orallowa, the Broker of Bogota, 
etc. To those who have libraries, and who feel a patriotic interest 
in the development of American genius, we commend these very interest- 
ing and artist-like legends of Bird. 


Armenia: A Year at Erzeroom and on the frontiers of Russia, Tur- 
key and Persia. By the Hon. Ropert Curzon. New York: Harper & 
Brother, 1854.—Curzon will be remembered by most readers as the au- 
thor of a very pleasant volume, discriptive of a visit or visits, to the mon- 
asteries of the Levant, where he sought chiefly old manuscripts, and found 
and described some curious, if not valuable ones. The work before us 
is hardly so well written as the first, though, we suspect, that its mate- 
rials, in the present condition of the great powers ef the Hast, will be 
thought even more interesting. It isa slight and stately miscellany, giv- 
ing us equal glimpses of present life and past history, in the countries 
which he visits, anda more detailed, but still very sketchy picture of 
Armenia, a few, brief biographical touches, lively and new, giving us a 
very good idea of life in Armenia, constitute the most attractive portions 
of the volume, which, by the way, is illustrated with maps and woodcuts. 


Harper’s Gazetteer of the World. This work is designed to occupy 
some ten parts, each of near 200 pages, royal octavo. It is to be enriched 
by seven new and accurate maps, illustrating the several divisions of the 
earth. The compilation is confided to J. Calvin Smith. An examina- 
tion of the first number assures us that his labours will supply a greatly 
pressing statistical want in our libraries. The world grows so rapidly, 
in speed if not civilization, that a Gazetteer of ten years ago, is completely 
outgrown, and is of much more mischief than use. No doubt the one 
before us, will report amply our present statistical knowledge, and will 
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serve its purpose for the next decade. After that—but let posterity 
look to its own affairs. If men and arts will prove thus prolific, they 
must not murmur at the cost of a new Gazetteer, at frequent periods. 


A popular account of the ancient Egyptians; revised and abridged 
from his larger work, by Sir J. GARDNER WiLKINsoN, D.C. L., F.R.S., 
&e. In two volumes. Illustrated with 500 wood cuts. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1854. 

The great work of Wilkinson, in the English edition—and we doubt 
if there ever has been one from the American press—was quite too ex- 
pensive to be within the reach of the popular reader. This abridgment 
will enable him to compass a work which is recognized as one of the most 
sterling authority on the highly interesting subject of Egyptian antiquities. 
We do not see that there have been any omissions here, of very material 
matter. Of course the student will require the original work in all its 
fullness; but the omissions of this edition will not be felt, as causing any 
loss, to that large class of readers who are content with a general 
knowledge of the subject. To such as these, the publication before us 
will be at once quite ample for instruction, and a grateful acquisition. 


Washington Christian Association. An active and efficient society, 
the first annual report of which is before us, showing us worthy designs, 
prosperously begun. We trust that the association will realize all its 
proper objects. 


Cowper's Works by Southey. The Bohn Library gives us the three 
first volumes of this admirable collection of the complete works, prose 
and verse, correspondence and translations, of William Cooper, edited 
by Robert Southey—the only complete and correct edition. Cooper was 
the dawn of a literary revival in Great Britain. His works are valuable 
in a twofold respect—as those of a greatly endowed poet, and of one who 
began a very great literary revolution—rescuing Great Britain, in fact, 
from the sway of French taste and authority in letters. This new edi- 
tion is a fine one, and illustrated with choice engravings. 


The Knout and the Russians ; or the Muscovite Empire, the Czar and 
his People. By GERMAN DE Lacny. Translated from the French. 
Harper & Bros. 1854—We are beginning to tire of the scores of 
volumes, relating to Turks and Russians, which the press is spawning 
forth in monthly shoals, in consequence of the existing trial of strength 
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between the countries of these respective people. The volume under 
notice, however, is confined chiefly to the delineation of the social aspects 
of the Muscovites, though it does not withhold from us any necessary 
information touching the resources, civil and military, of the empire. 
It is very full in social details, and will agreeably employ the attention 
of the reader. Numerous plates are used to illustrate the costume of all 
classes, the architecture of the chief cities, and the manners and employ- 
ments of the people. 


Atherton and other Tales. By Mary Russe~tu Mirrorp. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1854.—The reader is always secure of a pleasant 
and wholesome story at the hands of Miss Mitford. This veteran lady 
(?) has an old, well-worn and often-tried reputation, which criticism will 
not idly venture to disturb. Her writings are pure throughout and in- 
teresting, without rising, at any time, into the higher regions of romance. 
She is not largely imaginative, nor is she eager and passionate; but she 
has fancy and invention, uses ordinary materials with considerable art and 
ingenuity. The story of “Atherton” is a very pleasing, if not power- 
ful, sketch from real life. The collection of tales and sketches which 
follow it, afford a very grateful interest, and will serve to while away the 
summer hours agreeably. 


Kip’s Catacombs of Rome.—The last and wonderful cities of the 
silent, which underlie the “ Eternal City””—their curious avenues, their 
unknown extent, their mysterious history, ‘as illustrating the Church 
of the first three centuries,” are all matters of which American readers 
in general know nothing, ard only vaguely conjecture. This little 
volume will contribute considerably to their enlightenment. It will, at 
all events, furnish proper clues to conjecture, and supply adequate data 
and criteria for this exercise of thought. It attempts nothing further, 
and this we regret. How much more of those three centuries of myste- 
rious conflict, trial, scourge, persecution, martyrdom—hope, fear, sacri- 
fice—divine love and noble triumph, might have been made to contribute 
to the interest of these pages! But they would have swelled them to a 
monstrous volume, and that might have been fatal to the objects of the 
writer. Little books are the only sort to be tolerated by a people in a 
hurry ; and this, which is nicely got up, with plansof the catacombs and 
engraved specimens of the tombs, vaults and inscriptions, will answer 
for the present. 
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